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THE ARGUMENT. 

The subject proposed. Invocation of the Holy Spirit. The 
poem opens with John baptizing at the river Jordan. Jesus 
coming there is baptized ; and is attested by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and by a voice from heaven, to be the Son of God. 
Satan, who is present, upon this immediately flies up into the 
regions of the air : where, summoning his Infernal Council, he 
acquaints them with his apprehensions that Jesus is that seed of 
the woman, destined to destroy all their power, and points out 
to them the immediate necessity of bringing the matter to proof, 
and of attempting by snares and fraud to counteract and defeat 
the person, from whom they have so much to dread. This office 
he offers himself to undertake, and, his offer being accepted, sets 
out on his enterprize. In the mean time God, in the assembly of 
holy angels, declares that he has given up his Son to be tempted 
by Satan ; but foretels that the Tempter shall be completely de- 
feated by him : upon which the angels sing a hymn of triumph. 
Jesus is led up by the Spirit into the wilderness, while he is 
meditating on the commencement of his great office of Saviour of 
mankind. Pursuing his meditations he narrates, in a soliloquy, 
what divine and philanthropic impulses he had felt from his early 
youth, and how his mother Mary, on perceiving these dispositions 
in him, had acquainted him with the circumstances of his birth, 
and informed him that he was no less a person than the Son of 
God ; to which he adds what his own enquiries and reflections 
had supplied in confirmation of this great truth, and particularly 
dwells on the recent attestation of it at the river Jordan. Our 
Lord passes forty days, fasting, in the wilderness; where the 
wild beasts become mild and harmless in his presence. Satan 
now appears under the form of an old peasant ; and enters into 
discourse with our Lord, wondering what could have brought 
him alone into so dangerous a place, and at the same time pro- 
fessing to recognize him for the person lately acknowledged by 
John, at the river Jordan, to be the Son of God. Jesus briefly 
replies. Satan rejoins with a description of the difficulty of 
supporting life in the wilderness ; and entreats Jesus, if he be 

B 2 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


really the Son of God, to manifest his divine power, by changing 
some of the stones into bread. Jesus reproves him, and at the 
same time tells him that he knows who he is. Satan instantly 
avows himself, and offers an artful apology for himself and his 
conduct. Our blessed Lord severely reprimands him, and refutes 
every part of his justification. Satan, with much semblance of 
humility, still endeavours to justify himself; and professing his 
admiration of Jesus and his regard for virtue, requests to be per- 
mitted at a future time to hear more of his conversation ; but is 
answered that this must be as he shall find permission from above. 
Satan then disappears, and the book closes with a short descrip- 
tion of night coming on in the desert. Dunster. 
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PARADISE REGAINED 


BOOK I. 


I WHO ere while the happy garden sung. 
By one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 


Milton's Paradise Regained 
has not met with the approba- 
tion that it deserves. It has not 
the harmony of numbers, the 
sublimity of thought, and the 
beauties of diction, which are in 
Paradise Lost It is composed 
in a lower and less striking style, 
a style suited to the subject. Art- 
ful sophistry, false reasoning, set 
off in the most specious manner, 
and refuted by the Son of God 
with stron g unaffected eloq uen ce, 
is the peculiar excellence of this 
poem. Satan there defends a 
bad cause with great skill and 
subtlety, as one thoroughly 
versed in that craft ; 

Qui facere assuerat 

Candida de nigris, et dc candenti- 
bus atra. 

His character is well drawn. 
Jot tin. 

Of Paradise Regained the ge- 
neral judgment seems now to be 
right, that it is in many parts 
elegant, and every where in- 
structive. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the writer of Paradise 


Lost could ever write without 
great effusions of fancy, and ex- 
alted precepts of wisdom. The 
basis of Paradise Regained is 
narrow; a dialogue without ac- 
tion can never please like an 
union of the narrative and dra- 
matic powers. Had this poem 
been written not by Milton, but 
by some imitator, it would have 
claimed and received universal 
praise. Johnson. 

But surely this poem has 
merits far superior to “ occa- 
sional elegance” and “ general 
instruction and indeed that 
this is really the case is suffi- 
ciently implied in the succeeding 
sentence of Dr. Johnson’s cri- 
tique. 

That “ the basis of Paradise 
Regained is narrow" has been 
the remark of several of the 
critics. See Bentley’s note on 
Par. Lost, x. 182, who observes 
upon this work, that Milton “has 
amplified his scanty materials to 
a surprising dignity; but yet, 
being cramped down by a wrong 
B 3 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK I. 


Recover’d Paradise to all mankind. 

By one man’s firm obedience fully tried 


choice, without the expected ap- 
plause.” To the same purpose 
are the observations of Bp. New- 
ton, in his Life of Milton, (see 
the Life, pp. lxi. lxii. for the 
origin and character of Paradise 
Regained;) of Mr. Thyer, (see 
his note on Par. Reg. ii. 1.) and 
of Bp. Warhurton, (see his note 
on ver. 3.) But we may collect 
from the author himself, that he 
designed this poem for, what he 
terms, the brief epic, which he 
particularly distinguishes from 
the great and diffuse epic, of which 
kind are the great poems of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, and his own 
Paradise Lost. [See a passage 
in the introduction to the second 
book of his Reason of Church 
Government, cited by Bp. Newton 
in his concluding note, b. iv. 639. 
£.] His model then we may 
suppose to have been in a great 
measure the book of Job; and 
however the subject which he 
selected may have been consi- 
dered as narrow ground, and one 
that cramped his genius, there is 
no reason to imagine that it was 
chosen hastily or inconsiderately. 
It was peculiarly adapted to the 
species of poem he meant to pro- 
duce, namely, the brief or didactic 
epic. The basis he thought per- 
fectly adequate to the superstruc- 
ture which he meant to raise; 
to the merit of which the lapse 
of time bears the material tes- 
timony of a gradually increasing 
admiration. Dunster. 

1. I who ere while &c.] Milton 
begins his Paradise Regained in 
the same manner as the Paradise 
Lost; first proposes his subject. 


and then invokes the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. The begin- 
ning I who ere while &c. is plainly 
an allusion to the Ille ego qui 
quondam &c. attributed to Virgil ; 
but it doth not therefore follow, 
that Milton had no better taste 
than to conceive these lines to 
be genuine. Their being so well 
known to all the learned was 
reason sufficient for his imitation 
of them, as it was for Spenser’s 
before him : 

Lo, I the man, whose Muse whileom 
did mask, 

As time her taught, in lowly shep- 
herd's weeds, 

Amjnow enforc’d a far unfitter task. 

For trumpets stem to change mine 
oaten reeds See. 

2. By one mans disobedience^ 
Somewhat in the style and man- 
ner of St. Paul, Rom. v. 19. For 
as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners ; so by 
the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. 

2. The argument of Paradise 
Lost was 

— Man’s first disobedience — 

Giles Fletcher has expressed the 
same contrast in Christ’s Triumph 
over Death, stanz. xv. Dunster. 

3. Recover'd Paradise ] It may 
seem a little odd at first, that 
Mitton should impute the re- 
covery of Paradise to this short 
scene of our Saviour’s life upon 
earth, and not rather extend it 
to his agony, crucifixion, &c. ; 
but the reason no doubt was, that 
Paradise regained by our Saviour’s 
resisting the temptations of Sa- 
tan might be a better contrast 
to Paradise lost by our first pa- 
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book i. PARADISE REGAINED. 7 

Through all temptation, and the Tempter foil’d 5 

In all his wiles, defeated and repuls’d, 

And Eden rais’d in the waste wilderness. 


rents too easily yielding to the 
same seducing spirit. Besides 
he might very probably, and in- 
deed very reasonably, be appre- 
hensive, that a subject so exten- 
sive as well as sublime might be 
too great a burden for his de- 
clining constitution, and a task 
too long for the short term of 
years he could then hope for. 
Even in his Paradise Lost he ex- 
presses his fears, lest he had be- 
gun too late, and lest an age too 
late, or cold climate, or years 
should have damped his intended 
ruing; and surely he had much 
greater cause to dread the same 
now, and be very cautious of 
launching out too far. Thyer. 

It is hard to say whether Mil- 
ton’s wrong notions in divinity 
led him to this defective plan ; or 
his fondness for the plan influ- 
enced those notions. That is, 
whether he indeed supposed the 
redemption of mankind (as he 
here represents it) was procured 
by Christ's triumph over the 
Devil in the wilderness ; or whe- 
ther he thought that the scene 
of the desert opposed to that of 
Paradise, and the action of a 
temptation withstood to a tempt- 
ation fallen under, made Paradise 
Regained a more regular sequel 
to Paradise Lost. Or if neither 
this nor that, whether it was his 
being tired out with the labour 
of composing Paradise Lost made 
him averse to another work of 
length, (and then he would never 
be at a loss for fanciful reasons 
to determine him in the choice 


of his plan,) is very uncertain. 
All that we can be sure of is, 
that the plan is a very unhappy 
one, and defective even in that 
narrow view of a sequel, for it 
affords the poet no opportunity 
of driving the Devil back again 
to hell from his new conquests 
in the air. In the mean time 
nothing was easier than to have 
invented a good one, which 
should end with the resurrection, 
and comprise these four books, 
somewhat contracted, in an epi- 
sode, for which only the subject 
of them is fit. Warburton. 

If Milton thought the tempter 
foiled in all liis tides, defeated, and 
repulsed , he did not however con- 
ceive the redemption of mankind 
(as I before remarked. Par. Lost, 
x. 182,) so soon effected. See 
the address of the Angels to our 
Lord, at the conclusion of this 
poem, b. iv. 634. 

— on thy glorious work 
Now enter, and begin to save man- 
kind. 

Compare b. i. 155 — 167, and b. 
iv. 60S. See also Mr. Dunster's 
note on ver. 174 of this book. E. 

7- And Eden rais'd in the waste 
wilderness.'] There is, I think, a 
particular beauty in this line, 
when one considers the fine al- 
lusion in it to the curse brought 
upon the Paradisiacal earth by 
the fall of Adam , — Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake — Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth. 
Thyer. 

So in his translation of the 
135th Psalm, written when he 
B 4 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK I. 


Thou Spi’rit who ledd’st this glorious eremite 
Into the desert, his victorious field, 

Against the spiritual foe, and brought’st him thence 10 
By proof th’ undoubted Son of God, inspire, 

As thou art wont, my prompted song else mute, 

And bear through height or depth of nature’s bounds 
With prosp’rous wing full suram’d, to tell of deeds 


was oaly fifteen, Milton has 

His chosen people he did bless 

In the wasteful wilderness . 

Perhaps he borrowed the expres- 
sion from his favourite Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. i. c. i. 32. 

Far hence (quoth he) in wasteful wit- 
derncss 

His dwelling is— - 

But in this place he had evidently 
Isau’ 1 ' li. 3. in his recollection. 
“ The Lord shall comfort Zion, 
he will comfort all her t caste 
placet, and he will make her wil- 
derness like Eden, and her desert 
like the garde *> of the Lord. 
Dnnster. 

8. Thou Spi’rit who ledd’st this 
glorious eremite] The invocation 
is properly addressed to the Holy 
Spirit, not only as the inspirer of 
every good work, but as the 
leader of our Saviour upon this 
occasion into the wilderness. For 
it is said. Matt. iv. 1. Then was 
Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
devil. And from the Greek ori- 
ginal unpts the desert, and ipyti- 
tj|{ an inhabitant of the desert, is 
rightly formed the word eremite, 
which was used before by Milton 
in his Paradise Lost, iii. 474. and 
by Fairfax in his translation of 
Tasso, cant xi. st. 4. and in 
Italian as well as in Latin there 


is eremita, which the F rench, and 
we after them, contract into her- 
mite, hermit. 

1 1. inspire, 

As thou art wont, my prompted 
song else mule.] 

See the very fine opening of the 
ninth book of the Paradise Lost, 
his invocation of Urania at the 
beginning of the seventh book, 
and the notes on Par. Lost, i. 17. 
ix, 21. Milton's invocations of 
the Divine Spirit were not merely 
exordia pro formd. Indeed his 
prose works are not without their 
invocations. Dunster. 

14. With prosp'rous wing full 
summ’d,] We had the like ex- 
pression in Paradise Lost, vii. 
421. 

They summ'd their pens 

and it was noted there that it is 
a term in falconry. A hawk is 
said to be full summed, when all 
his feathers are grown, when he 
wants nothing of the sum of his 
feathers, cui nihil de summa pen- 
narum deest, as Skinner says. 

14. <o tell of deeds 

Above heroic,] 

Alluding perhaps in the turn of 
expression to the first verse of 
Lucan, 

Bella per Emathios plusquam civ ilia 
campos, 

J usque datum scclcri caniraus. 

Thyer. 
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BOOK I. 


PARADISE REGAINED. 9 

Above heroic, though in secret done, 15 

And unrecorded left through many an age, 

Worthy t’ have not remain’d so long unsung. 

Now had the great Proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the sound of trumpet, cried 
Repentance, and heav’n’s kingdom nigh at hand 20 
To all baptiz’d : to his great baptism flock’d 
With awe the regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the son of Joseph deem’d 


14. Milton, in the opening of 
book ix. of the Par. Lost, notices 
warlike achievements as at that 
time the only subjects of heroic 
song; 

Wars hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem’d ------ 

..... the better fortitude 

Of patience and heroic martyrdom 
Unsung. 

Dunster. 

16. And unrecorded left through 
many an age, 

Worthy 1 ' have not remain'd so 
long unsung.'] 

Milton had before noticed Vida's 
Christiad, and had specified the 
temptations of Christ as making 
a material part of the subject. 
Vida was a native of Cremona ; 
of which he was also elected bi- 
shop. 

His godlike acts, and his temptations 
fierce. 

And former sufferings otherwhere are 
found ; 

Loud o’er the rest Cremona's trump 
doth sound. 

Ode on the Passion, st. 4. 
Temptations indeed here only 
mean trials; but of these the 
temptation in the wilderness made 
a part. Vida’s description of this 
' however is very short. Dunster . 


18. with a voice 

More awful than the sound of 
trumpet ] 

Lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
and shew my people their trans- 
gressions. Isaiah lviii. 1. Heb. xii. 
18,19. Rev. i. 10. iv. 1 . Dunster. 

19 . cried 

Repentance, and heuv'ns king- 

. dom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz’d :] 

I conceive the construction to be 
not that he cried to all baptised 
repentance, & c. but heaven’s king- 
dom nigh at hand to all baptized. 
Heaven’s kingdom was nigh at 
hand to all such as were baptized 
with John’s baptism ; they were 
thereby disposed and prepared 
for the reception of the Gospel. 

19 . In those days came John the 
Baptist preaching in the tvilder- 
ness of Judea, and saying, Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
nigli at hand. Matt. iii. 1, 2. 
Dunster. 

21 . — to his great baptism flock'd 

With awe the regions round,] 
Then went out to him Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region 
rouml about Jordan. Matt. iii. 5. 
Dunster. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK I. 


lo the flood Jordan, came as then obscure, 
Unmark’d, unknown ; but him the Baptist soon 
Descried, divinely warn’d, and witness bore 
As to his worthier, and would have resign’d 
To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 
His witness unconfirm’d : on him baptiz’d 
Heav’n open’d, and in likeness of a dove 
The Spi’rit descended, while the Father’s voice 
From heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved Son. 


That heard the Adversary, 

24. To the flood Jordan, came 
as then obscure,'] In Mr. Fenton’s 
and most other editions it is 
pointed thus. 

To the flood Jordan came, as then 
obscure, 

but we have followed the punc- 
tuation of Milton's own edition ; 
for there is very little force in 
the repetition, and with them 
came, to the flood Jordan came; 
but to say that he came with them 
to the flood Jordan, and came as 
then obscure, is very good sense, 
and worthy of the repetition. 

25. — but him the Baptist soon 

Descried, divinely warn’d,] 

John the Baptist had notice given 
him before, that he might cer- 
tainly know the Messiah by the 
Holy Ghost descending and abid- 
ing upon him. And I knew him 
not, but he that sent me to baptize 
with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shall see the 
Spirit descending and remaining 
on him, the same is he which bap- 
tizeth with the Holy Ghost. John 
i. 33. But it appears from St. 
Matthew, that the Baptist knew 
him and acknowledged him, be- 
fore he was baptized, and before 


who roving still 

the Holy Ghost descended upon 
him. Matt. iii. 14. I have need 
to be baptized of thee, and earnest 
thou tome? To account for which 
we must admit with Milton, that 
another divine revelation was 
made to him at this very time, 
signifying that this was the per- 
son, of whom he had had such 
notice before. 

26. — divinely warn'd] To com- 
prehend thepropriety of this word 
divinely the reader must have his 
eye upon the Latin divinitus,from 
heaven, since the word divinely 
in our language scarce ever 
comes up to this meaning. Mil- 
ton uses it in much the same 
sense in Paradise Lost, viii. 500. 

She heard me thus, and though di- 
vinely brought. 

Thyer, 

33. — the Adversary,] Satan, in 
Hebrew, signifies the Adversary. 
Hence Par. Lost, i. 81. 

— Co whom the arch-enemy. 

And thence in heaven call’d Satan. 

Dunster. 

33. who roving still 

About the world,] 

And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Whence earnest thou ? Then Satan 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 11 

About the world, at that assembly fam’d 
Would not be last, and with the voice divine 35 

Nigh thunder-struck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv’n, a while survey’d 
With wonder, then with envy fraught and rage 
Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air 
To council summons all his mighty peers, 40 

Within thick clouds and dark ten-fold involv’d, 

A gloomy consistory ; and them amidst 
With looks aghast and sad he thus bespake. 


answered the Lord , and said, From 
going to anti fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down 
in it. Job i. 7* Compare 1 Pet. 
v. 8. Dunster. 

41. Within thick clouds &c.] 
Milton in making Satan's resi- 
dence to be in mid air, rvithin 
thick clouds and dark, seems to 
have St. Austin in his eye, who 
speaking of the region of clouds, 
storms, thunder, &c. says, ad 
ista caliginosa, id est, ad hunc 
aerem, tanquam ad carcerem, 
damnatus est diabolus &c. Enarr. 
in Ps. cxlviii. s. 9- tom. v.p. 1677- 
Edit. Bened. Thyer. 

But Milton, in his Par. Lost, 
places the Deity also “ amidst 
thick clouds and dark.” 

How oft amidst 

Thick c.'onde and dark does heaven’s 
all-ruling Sire 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscur’d. 

And with the majesty of darkness 
round 

Covers his throne ! 

Par. Lost, ii. 263. 

taking his idea from the sublime 
descriptions in the Psalms, xviii. 
11. xcviii. 2. Dunster. 

42. A gloomy consistory ;] This 


in imitation of Virgil, jEii. iii. 
677. 

Cernimus astnntes nequicquam lu- 
mine torvo 

jfttneos fratres, coelo capita alta fe- 
rentes. 

Concilium horrendum. 

By the word consistory I suppose 
Milton intends to glance at the 
meeting of the Pope and Car- 
dinals so named, or perhaps at 
the episcopal tribunal, to all 
which sort of courts or assem- 
blies be was an avowed enemy. 
The phrase concilium horrendum 
Vida makes use of upon a like 
occasion of assembling the in- 
fernal powers. Christ, lib. i. 

Protinus acciri diros ad regia fratres 
Limina, concilium horrendum. 

And Tasso also in the very same 
manner. Cant. iv. st. 2. 

Che sia comanda il popol suo raccolto 
{Concilia horrendo) entro la regia so- 
glia. 

Thyer. 

Compare Par. Lost, x. 457. 

Forth rush’d in haste the great con- 
suiting peers 

Rais'd from their dark Divan. 

Dunster. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK X. 


O ancient powers of air and this wide world, 

For much more willingly I mention air, 45 


44, 0 ancient pow'rs of air 
and this wide world,] So the 
Devil is called in Scripture, the 
prince of the power of the air, 
Eph. ii. 2. and evil spirits the 
rulers of the darkness of this 
world, Eph. vi. 12. Satan here 
summons a council, and opens it 
as he did in the Paradise Lost : 
but here is not that copiousness 
and variety which is in the 
other ; here are not different 
speeches and sentiments adapted 
to the different characters ; it is 
a council without a debate ; 
Satan is the only speaker. And 
the author, as if conscious of 
this defect, has artfully endea- 
voured to obviate the objection 
by saying, that their danger 

— admits no long debate. 

But must with something sudden be 
oppos’d : 

and afterwards 

—no time was then 
For long indulgence to their fears or 
grief. 

The true reason is, he found it 
impossible to exceed or equal 
the speeches in his former coun- 
cil, and therefore has assigned 
the best reason he could for not 
makingany in this. 

44. The object of this council, 
it should be recollected, is not 
to debate, but merely for Satan 
to communicate to his compeers 
his apprehensions of their ap- 
proaching danger, and to receive 
from them a sort of commission 
to act, in prevention of it, as 
circumstances might require, and 
as he should judge best. This 
gives the poet an opportunity of 


laying open the motives and 
general designs of the great an- 
tagonist of his hero. A council, 
with a debate of equal length to 
that in the second book of the 
Par. Lost, would have been to- 
tally disproportionate to this 
brief epic; which, from the na- 
ture of its subject,already perhaps 
abounds too much in speeches. 
In the second book of this 
poem, where this infernal coun- 
cil is again assembled, a debate 
is introduced, which, though 
short, is very beautiful. Dunster. 

44. O ancient powers of air, 
and this wide world, 

( For muck more willingly I 
mention air, 

This our old conquest, than re- 
member hell, 

Our hated habitation,) well ye 
know, &c.] 

This passage is an eminently 
striking instance of the fine 
effect of a parenthesis, when in- 
troduced into a speech, and con- 
taining, as Lord Monboddo says, 
“ matter of weight and pathos." 
“ The ancients," observes the 
same writer, “ were fond of the 
parenthesis; and particularly 
Demosthenes. Milton in this 
as in other things followed their 
taste and judgment, thinking he 
could not vary his composition 
sufficiently, nor sometimes con- 
vey the sense so forcibly ns he 
could wish, without the use of 
this figure.” (See the Origin 
and Progress of Languoge, part ii. 
b. iv. 6 and the Dissertation on 
the Composition of the Ancients.) 
Dunster. 
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This our old conquest, than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation ; well ye know 
How many ages, as the years of men, 

This universe we have possess’d, and rul’d 

In manner at our will th’ affairs of earth, 50 

Since Adam and his facile consort Eve 

Lost Paradise deceiv’d by me, though since 

With dread attending when that fatal wound 

Shall be inflicted by the seed of Eve 

Upon my head : long the decrees of heav’n 55 

Delay, for longest time to him is short ; 


45 . air 

This our old conquest ,] 

— through the air 

The realm ilself of Satau long 
usurp’d ; Par. Lost , x. 188. 

Duns ter. 

53. — attending ] That is, wait- 
ing, expecting ; from the French 
attendre. 

Or in their pearly shells at ease 
attend 

Moist nutriment. Par. Lost, vii. 407. 

— and patiently attend 
My dissolution. Ibid. xi. 551. 

Milton frequently makes use of 
Gallicisms. Thus he has defend, 
in this poem, in the sense of 
forbid, from the F rench defendre ; 

—no interdict 

Defends the touching of these viands 
pure. ii« 370. 

And in Par. Lost, xi. 86. he 
terms the forbidden fruit “ that 
defended fruit.” Dunster. 

55. — long the decrees ofheav'n 
Delay, for longest time to him 
is short 

That is, the decrees of heaven 
are sometimes long delayed, not 


always so. Why any interval 
should ever occur between the 
decrees of the Almighty and his 
execution of them, a reason is 
immediately subjoined, which 
forms a peculiarly fine transition 
to the succeeding sentence. 
Time is as nothing to the Deity ; 
long and short having in fact 
no existence to a Being with 
whom all duration is present. 
Time to human beings has its 
stated measurement, and by this 
Satan had just before estimated 

How many ages, as the years of men. 

This universe we have possess’d. 

Time to guilty beings, human 
or spiritual, passes so quick, that 
the hour of punishment, how- 
ever protracted, always comes 
too soon, 

And now, too soon for us, the circling 
hours 

This dreaded time have compass’d, 
wherein we 

Must bide the stroke of that long- 
threaten’d wound. 

Dunster. 
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And now too soon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compass’d, wherein we 
Must bide the stroke of that long threaten’d wound, 

At least if so we can, and by the head 60 

Broken be not intended all our power 
To be infring’d, our freedom and our being, 

In this fair empire won of earth and air ; 

For this ill news I bring, the woman’s seed 
Destin’d to this, is late of woman born : 65 

His birth to our just fear gave no small cause, 

But his growth now to youth’s full flow’r, displaying 
All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 
Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 70 

His coming, is sent harbinger, who all 

Invites, and in the consecrated stream 

Pretends to wash off sin, and fit them so 

Purified to receive him pure, or rather 

To do him honour as their king ; all come, 75 

And he himself among them was baptiz’d, 

Not thence to be more pure, but to receive 
The testimony’ of heav’n, that who he is 
Thenceforth the nations may not doubt ; I saw 
The prophet do him reverence, on him rising so 


57- — the circling hours ] Mil- 
ton seems fond of this expres- 
sion. See Par. Lost, vi. 3. vii. 
342. And so Virgil, Georg, ii. 
402. 

— redit labor actus in orbem, 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur 
annus. 

KvxAw to circle, as used by the 
Greek poets, sometimes signifies 


to lead the choral dance. The 
circling hours then are the same 
with “ the hours in dance.” 
Par. Lost. iv. 266. Dunster. 

74. Purified to receive him 
pure,] Alluding to the Scrip- 
ture expression 1 John iii. 3. 
And every man that hath this hope 
in him, pnrifieth himself even as 
he is pure. 
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Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds 
Unfold her crystal doors, thence on his head 
A perfect dove descend, whate’er it meant, 

And out of heav’n the sovereign voice I heard, 

This is my Son belov’d, in him am pleas’d. 85 

His mother then is mortal, but his sire 
He who obtains the monarchy of heaven, 

And what will he not do to’ advance his Son ? 

His first begot we know, and sore have felt, 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep ; 90 

Who this is we must learn, for man he seems 


83. A perfect dove descend,] 
He had expressed it before ver. 
30. in likeness of a dove, agree- 
ably to St. Matthew, the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, 
iii. 16. and to St. Mark, the 
Spirit like a dote descending upon 
him, i. 10. But as Luke says, 
that the Holy Ghost descended in 
a bodily shape, iii. 22. the poet 
supposes with Tertullian , Austin, 
and others of the fathers, that 
it was a real dove, as the painters 
always represent it. 

87- He who obtains the mo- 
narchy of heaven:] Obtains is 
in the sense of obtineo in Latin ; 
to hold, retain, or govern. Dun- 
ster. 

89. — and sore have felt. 

When his fierce thunder drove 
«s to the deep :] 

In reference to the sublime de- 
scription, in the Par. Lost, vi. 
834 — 866, of the Messiah driving 
the rebel angels out of heaven. 
Dunster. 

91 . Who this is me must learn,] 
Our author favours the opinion 
of those writers, Ignatius and 


others among the ancients, and 
Beza and others among the 
modems, who believed that the 
Devil, though he might know 
Jesus to be some extraordinary 
person, yet knew him not to be 
the Messiah, the Son of God : 
and the words of the Devil, If 
thou be the Son of God, seem to 
express his. uncertainty concern- 
ing that matter. The devils in- 
deed afterwards knew him, and 
proclaimed him to be the Son of 
God, but they might not know 
him to be so at this time, before 
this temptation, or before he 
had entered upon his public 
ministry, and manifested himself 
by his miracles. And our au- 
thor, who makes the Devil to 
hear the voice from heaven. This 
is my beloved Son, still makes 
him doubt in what sense Jesus 
was so called. See iv. 514. 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth 
my nearer view, 

And narrower scrutiny, that I might 
learn 

In what degree or meaning thou art 
called 
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In all his lineaments, though in his face 
The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine. 

Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 

Of hazard, which admits no long debate, 95 

But must with something sudden be oppos’d, 

Not force, but well couch’d fraud, well woven snares, 

Ere in the head of nations he appear 

Their king, their leader, and supreme on earth. 

I, when no other durst, sole undertook 100 

The dismal expedition to find out 
And ruin Adam, and th’ exploit perform’d 
Successfully ; a calmer voyage now 
Will waft me ; and the way found prosp’rous once 
Induces best to hope of like success. 105 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 

Distracted and surpris’d with deep dismay 

At these sad tidings ; but no time was then 

For long indulgence to their fears or grief : no 

Unanimous they all commit the care 

And management of this main enterprize 


The Son of God, which bears no 
Single sense ; tjc. 

91. It was requisite for the 
poet to assume this opinion, as 
it is a necessary hinge on which 
part of the poem turns. Dun- 
ster. 

94. Ye see our danger on the 
utmost edge 
Of hazard , ] 

An expression borrowed from 
Shakespeare, All’s Well that 
ends Well, act iii. sc. 5. 


Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my strength ; 
but yet 

We’ll strive to bear it for your 
worthy sake. 

To th' extreme edge of hazard. 

94. See the notes. Par. Lost, 
i. 276. E. 

97- — 1 eell woven snares,'] 

— fraus innexa clienti ; 

Virg. /En. vi. 570. 
— docilis fallendi, et neetare tectoe 
Arte doloe ; Silius Italicus, iii. 233. 

Dunster. 
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To him their great dictator, whose attempt 
At first against mankind so well had thriv’d 
In Adam’s overthrow, and led their march 
From hell’s deep-vaulted den to dwell in light. 
Regents and potentates, and kings, yea Gods 
Of many a pleasant realm and province wide. 
So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles, 


113. To him their great dicta- 
tor,'] Milton applies this title 
very properly to Satan in his 
present situation, as the autho- 
rity he is now vested with is 
quite dictatorial, and the expe- 
dition on which he is going of 
the utmost consequence to the 
fallen angels. Thyer. 

116. Hell’s deep-vaulled den] 
In the Par. Lost there are some 
similar descriptions of hell. 

ihc fiery concave. ii. 635. 

Hovering on wing under the cope of 
*** i. 345. 

—the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted 
with fire. i. 297. 

Dunster. 

119' So to the coast of Jordan 
he directs 

His easy steps, girded with 
snaky wiles,] 

For as Lightfoot observes, vol. 
ii. p. 299- the wilderness, where 
our Saviour underwent his forty 
days' temptation, was on the 
same bank of Jordan where the 
baptism of John was, St. Luke 
witnessing it, that Jesus being 
now baptized bxirrgt^/tr axe xev 
U(3*fev, returned from Jordan, 
namely from the same tract, 
whereby he came thither. His 
easy steps, for here was not that 

VOL. III. 


danger and difficulty as in his 
first expedition to ruin mankind. 
It is said in reference to what 
he had spoken before, 

I, when no other durst, sole under- 
took 

The dismal expedition to find out 

And ruin Adam- 

— a calmer voyage now 

Will waft me 

Girded with snaky miles, alluding 
to the habit of sorcerers and ne- 
cromancers, whoare represented 
in some prints as girded about 
the middle with the' skins of 
snakes and serpents ; a cincture 
totally opposite to that recom- 
mended by the Apostle, Eph. vi. 
14. having your loins girt about 
with truth ; and worn by our 
Saviour, Isa. xi. 5. And righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his 
reins. 

120. — girded mith snaky wiles,] 
The imagery very fine, and the 
circumstances extremely proper. 
Satan is here figured engaging 
on a great expedition, succinct, 
and his habit girt about him 
with a girdle of snakes ; which 
puts us in mind of the instru- 
ment of the fall. Warburton. 

But girded here is used only 
in a metaphorical sense, as in 
C 
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Where he might likeliest find this new-declar’d, 

This man of men, attested Son of God, 

Temptation and all guile on him to try; 

So to subvert whom he suspected rais’d 

To end his reign on earth so long enjoy’d: 125 

But contrary unweeting he fulfill’d 

The purpos’d counsel pre-ordain’d and fix’d 

Of the Most High, who in full frequence bright 

Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 


the passages cited from the 
Scriptures by Bishop Newton. 
So dolit instruclus, Virg. Mn. ii. 
150. And thus also Satan is 
described in the Par. Reg. iii. 5. 

At length collecting all hit serpent 


122. This man of men, attested 
Son of God,'] The phrase is low, 
and I wish the poet had rather 
written 

This man, of heav’n attested Son of 
God. 

In the holy Scriptures God qf 
gods, and heaven of heavens, are 
truly grand expressions : but 
then there is an idea of great- 
ness in the words themselves to 
support the dignity of the phrase: 
which is wanting in Milton's 
man of men. Calton. 

128. — in full frequence] So 
frequent and full, Par. Lost, i. 
797. where see the note. E. 

129. — thus to Gabriel smiling 
spake.] This speech is properly 
addressed to Gabriel particularly 
among the angels, as he seems 
to have been the angel particu- 
larly employed in the embassies 
and transactions relating to the 
Gospel. Gabriel was sent to in- 


form Daniel of the famous pro- 
phecy of the seventy weeks ; 
Gabriel notified the conception 
of John the Baptist to his father 
Zacharias, and of our blessed 
Saviour to his virgin mother. 
And the Jewish Rabbis say, that 
Michael was the minister of se- 
verity, but Gabriel of mercy : 
and accordingly our poet makes 
Gabriel the guardian angel of 
Paradise, and employs Michael 
to expel our first parents out of 
Paradise: and for the same rea- 
son this speech is directed to 
Gabriel in particular. And God’s 
being represented as smiling may 
be justified not only by the 
heathen poets, as Virg. iEn. i. 
254. 

Olli subiulcns hominum sator atque 
deorum : 

but by the authority of Scripture 
itself. See Paradise Lost, v. 718. 

129. Tasso speaking of Ga- 
briel, in the opening of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, says, 

E tra Dio questi e 1' anime migliori 

Interprete fedel, nuncio giocondo: 

Giu i decreti del ciel porta, ed al cielo 

Riporta dfc mortali i preghi, e*l zelo. 

*Twilt God and souls of men that 
righteous been 

Ambassador is he for ever blest ; > 
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Gabriel, this day by proof thou shalt behold, iso 
Thou and all angels conversant on earth 
With man or men’s affairs, how 1 begin 
To verify that solemn message late, 

On which I sent thee to the Virgin pure 

In Galilee, that she should bear a Son 135 

Great in renown, and call’d the Son of God ; 

Then told’st her doubting how these things could be 
To her a virgin, that on her should come 
The Holy Ghost, and the pow’r of the Highest 
O’er-shadow her: this man born and now up-grown, 
To show him worthy of his birth divine 141 

And high prediction, henceforth I expose 
To Satan ; let him tempt and now assay 
His utmost subtlety, because he boasts 

The just commands of heaven’s eter- 
nal King 

Twixt skies and earth, he up and 
down doth bring. Fairfax, 

Smiling is here no casual exple- 
tive. It is particularly meant 
to contrast the description of 
Satan, in the preceding part of 
the book, where his “ gloomy 
consistory,” it is said. 

With looks aghast and sad he thus 
bespake. 

Duns ter. 

131. Thou and all angels con- 
versant on earth 

With man or men’s affairs,'] 

This seems to be taken from the 
verses attributed to Orpheus. 

Ayyi Am, mV, ftl/ttiki Pfsrsif is srmtra 
rtXurm. 

187. Then told’st her ] The 
sense intended here is plainly 
thou told’ st her, the pronominal 
nominative being understood 


contrary to the usage of our 
language. So ver. 291. of this 
book. 

Yet held it more humane &c. 
where the passage is confused 
for want of the pronoun I. So 
also ver. 85. 

This is my Son belov’d. In him am 
pleas’d. 

We may in this respect apply to 
Milton what Cicero has said of 
the ancient orators; Grandes 
erant verbis, crehri sententiis, 
compressions rerum breves, et ob 
earn ipsam causam interdum sub- 
obscuri. Brutus, 29 . Ed. Proust. 
Dunster. 

137. Then told’ st her doubting 
horn these things could be 
To her a virgin, &c.] 

The words are from Luke i. 34, 
35. Dunster. 

144. — because he boasts 
And vaunts &c.] 
c 2 
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And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng 145 
Of his apostasy ; he might have learnt 
Less overweening, since he fail’d in Job, 

Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whate’er his cruel malice could invent. 

He now shall know I can produce a man 150 

Of female seed, far abler to resist 

All his solicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to hell, 

Winning by conquest what the first man lost 
By fallacy surpris’d. But first I mean 155 

To exercise him in the wilderness, 

There he shall fitst lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I send him forth 
To conquer Sin and Death, the two grand foes, 

By humiliation and strong sufferance : 160 

His weakness shall o’ercome Satanic strength, 

And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh ; 

That all the angels and ethereal powers, 


This alludes to what Satan had 
just before said to his compa- 
nions, ver. 100. 

I, when no other durst, sole under- 
took 8[c. 

Thyer. 

146. Of his apostasy ;] That 
is, of his apostates ; the abstract 
for the concrete, as in Par. Lost, 
xii. 131. 

—a cumbrous train 
Of flocks and herds, and numerous 
servitude. 

157. — the rudiments 

Of his great warfare ,] 

Primitias juvenis miserse, bellique pro- 
pinqui 

Dura rudiments. Virg. .fin. xi. 1S6. 


Quod si militia jam te, puer inclyte, 
primes 

Clara rudiments. Stat. S. Sylv. ii. 3. 

161. His weakness shall o’er- 
come Satanic strength. 

And all the world, 

We may compare Par. Lost, xii. 
567. See also l Cor. i. 27. God 
hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things 
which are mighty. And Ps. viii. 
2. compared with Matt. xxi. 16. 
And John xvi. 33. I have over- 
come the world. Dunster. 

1 63.That all the angels and ethe- 
real powers, &c.] Not a word is 
said here of the Son of God, but 
what a Socinian would allow. 
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They now, and men hereafter may discern, 

From what consummate virtue I have chose 165 

This perfect man, by merit call’d my Son, 

To earn salvation for the sons of men. 


His divine nature is artfully con- 
cealed under a partial and am- 
biguous representation ; and the 
angels are first to learn the 
mystery of the incarnation from 
that important conflict, which is 
the subject of this poem. They 
are seemingly invited to behold 
the triumphs of the man Christ 
Jesus over the enemy of man- 
kind ; and these surprise them 
with the glorious discovery of 
the God 

— inshrin’d 

In fleshly tabernacle, and human 
form. 

That Christ was perfect man is a 
partial truth, and serves to keep 
the higher perfection of his di- 
vine nature, for the present, out 
of sight, without denying or 
excluding it. It is likewise very 
truly said of this perfect man, 
that he is by merit called the 
Son of God. Justin Martyr ob- 
serves in his second Apology, 
[p. 67. Ed. Col.] that Christ, 
considered only as man, de- 
served for his superior wisdom 
to be called the Son of God. 

tin if 0 uv 0 bferovi Xfytpcon, l» 
Mcu xoouf fttroi r»{, ilct <ro<pixr 

vie; 0uv In either 

capacity of God or Man he bad 
a claim of merit to the title. 
The Father, speaking to his 
eternal Word in Paradise Lost, 
iii. 308. on his generous under- 
takings for mankind, saith, 
—and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright Son 
of God. 


Again, the words consummate 
virtue are ambiguous, and may 
be referred to the divine nature 
of Christ as well as the human. 
Their present connexion applies 
them directly to the human na- 
ture: but they had a secret re- 
ference, I conceive, in the poet’s 
meaning to the majesty of that 
heavenly part of him, which 
denominates Christ in the holy 
Scriptures .the wisdom of God 
and the power (or virtue ) of 
God, @ftv ivtxfur, Dei viriutem, 
Lat. Vulg. 1 Cor. i. 24. Hunc 
tamen solum primogenitum di- 
vini nominis appellatione digna- 
tus est, patria scilicet virtute, ac 
majestate pollentem. Esse au- 
tem summi Dei filium, qui sit 
potestate maxima praeditus, non 
tanthm voces prophetarum, sed 
etiam Sibyllarum vaticinia de- 
monstranl. Laetantius, Div. Inst, 
lib. iv. 6. Cum igitur a prophetis 
idem manus Dei, et virtus, et 
sermo dicatur. ibid. 29- Paradise 
Lost, vi. 713. 

—Into thee such virtue and grace 

Immense I have transfus'd. 

Christ shewed his heavenly wis- 
dom upon every trial : but his 
divine virtue broke out, to the 
amazement of the Tempter, in 
the last. Note, that the prepo- 
sition from, 

From what consummate virtue— 

is used here as irn and prae, to 
signify for or because of. Cal- 
ton. 

c 3 
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So spake th’ eternal Father, and all heaven 
Admiring stood a space, then into hymns 
Burst forth, and in celestial measures mov’d, 170 

Circling the throne and singing, while the hand 


1 68 . So spake th' eternal Father, 
and all heaven 

Admiring stood a space,'] 

We cannot but take notice of 
the great art of the poet in set- 
ting forth the dignity and im- 
portance of his subject. He 
represents all beings as interested 
one way or other in the event 
A council of devils is summoned ; 
an assembly of angels is held 
upon the occasion. Satan is the 
speaker in the one, the Almighty 
in the other. Satan expresses 
his diffidence, but still resolves 
to make trial of this Son of God ; 
the Father declares his purpose 
of proving and illustrating his 
Son. The infernal crew are dis- 
tracted and surprised with deep 
dismay; all heaven stands a 
while in admiration. The fiends 
are silent through fear and grief; 
the angels burst forth into sing- 
ing with joy and the assured 
hopes of success. And their at- 
tention is thus engaged, the bet- 
ter to engage the attention of 
the reader. 

1 69 . — then into hymns 
Burst forth, and in celestial 

measures mov'd,] 

Milton, we may suppose, had 
here in his mind the ancient 
chorus. In his original plan of 
the Par. Lost, under a dramatic 
form, he proposed to introduce 
a chorus of angels. The drama 
seems to have been his favourite 
species of poetry, and that which 
articularly caught and occupied 
is imagination : so at least wc 


may judge from the numerous 
plans of tragedies which he left 
behind him. Indeed he has fre- 
quent allusions to dramatic com- 
positions in all his works. In 
the second book of his Reason 
of Church Government against 
Prelacy he terms the Song of 
Solomon “ a divine Pastoral dra- 
ma, consisting of two persons and 
a double chorus and he speaks 
of the Apocalypse of St. John, 
as “ the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shut- 
ting up and intermingling her 
solemn scenes and acts with a 
sevenfold chorus of halleluiahs 
and harping symphonies." Dun- 
ster. 

171. — while the hand 

Sung with the voice,] 

We have pretty near the same 
phrase in Tibullus, iii. iv. 41. 

Sed postquam fuerant digili cum voce 
loculi, 

Edidit hasc dulci triatia verba modo.' 

And the word hand is used by 
Milton once again in this poem, 
and also in the Arcades, to dis- 
tinguish instrumental harmony 
from vocal, iv. 254. 

There thou shall hear and learn the 
secret power 

Of harmony in tones and numbers 
hit 

By voice or hand . 

Arcades, 77. 

If my inferior hand or voice could hit 

Inimitable sounds. 

Gallon, 

Compare also the Hymn on the 
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Sung with the voice, and this the argument. 

Victory’ and triumph to the Son of God 
Now ent’ring his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. 175 

The Father knows the Son ; therefore secure 


Nativity, st. ix. and Lucretius, 
iv. 588. Dunster. 

174. Now ent’ring his great 
duel,] There is, I think, a 
meanness in the customary sense 
of this term that makes it un- 
worthy of these speakers and 
this occasion ; and yet it is ob- 
servable, that Milton in his Pa- 
radise Lost makes Michael use 
the very same word where he is 
sneaking to Adam of the same 
thing, xii. 386. 

To whom thus Michael. Dream not 
of their fight. 

As of a duel, &c. 

The Italian duello, if I am not 
mistaken, bears a stronger sense, 
and this, 1 suppose, Milton had 
in view. Thyer. 

If it be not a contradiction, it 
is inaccurate at least in Milton, 
to make an angel say in one 
place. Dream not of their fight 
as of a duel; and afterwards to 
make the angels express it by 
the metaphor of a duel, Now 
ent’ring his great duel. 

174. The Paradise Regained 
however exhibits the temptation 
of our blessed Saviour in the 
light of a duel, or personal con- 
test between him and the arch- 
enemy of mankind; in which 
our Lord by his divine patience, 
fortitude, and resignation to the 
will of his heavenly Father, 
vanquishes the wiles of the 
devil. He thereby attests his 
own superiority over his anta- 


gonist, and his ability to restore 
the lost happiness of mankind, 
by regaining Paradise for them, 
and by rescuing and redeeming 
them from that power, which 
had led them captive. 

In the opening of the poem 
we may notice allusions- to the 
duel, or trial by combat ; 

—the tempter foiled 

In all his wiles defeated and rejmU'd. 

And in the Invocation, 

Thou Spirit, who ledd’st this glorious 
eremite 

Into the desert, his victorious field , 

Against the spiritual foe % and 
brought’st him thence 

By proof th’ undoubted Son of God. 

And ver. 130. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou shall 
behold. 

Fleta defines the duel, or trial by 
combat, “ singularis pugna inter 
duos ad probandam veritatem litis 1 , 
et qui vicit probasse intelligitur. 
Dunster. 

17 5. But to vanquish by wis- 
dom ] He lays the accent on 
the last syllable in vanquish, as 
elsewhere in triumph; and in 
many places, in my opinion, he 
imitates the Latin and Greek 
prosody, and makes a vowel long 
before two consonants. Jortin. 

175. — by wisdom] This is 
wisdom in its frequent scriptural 
sense of true piety. Dunster. 

176. The Father knows the Son ; 
therefore secure 

V entures his filial virtue, though 
untried,] 

C 4 
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Ventures his filial virtue, though untried, 
Against whate’er may tempt, wbate’er seduce. 
Allure, or terrify, or undermine. 

Be frustrate all ye stratagems of hell, 

And devilish machinations come to nought. 

So they in heav’n their odes and vigils tun’d : 
Mean while the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodg’d in Bethabara where John baptiz’d, 
Musing and much revolving in his breast. 

How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his God-like office now mature, 

One day forth walk’d alone, the Spirit leading. 


Could this have been said by 
the angels, if they also had 
known this Son to be the eternal 
Word, who created all things; 
and who had before driven this 
Tempter and all his powers out 
of heaven ? The incarnation was 
generally believed by the Fathers 
to have been a secret to angels, 
till they learned it from the 
Church. See Huetii Origeniana. 
Lib. ii. cap. 2. qusest. 5. 18. As 
to the time and means of their 
information, Milton seems to be 
particular. Calton. 

182. — their odes and vigils 
tun'd:] This is a very uncom- 
mon expression, and not easy to 
be understood, unless we sup- 
pose that by vigils the poet 
meant those songs which they 
sung while they kept their 
watches. Singing of hymns is 
their manner of keeping their 
t eakes in heaven. And 1 see no 
reason why their evening service 
may not be called vigils, as the 
morning service is called mattins. 


182. The evening service in 
the Roman Catholic churches is 
called vespers. There was for- 
merly a nocturnal service called 
vigils or noctums, which was 
chanted and accompanied by 
music. Docange explains vigi- 
lioe “ ipsum officium noctumum 
quod in vigiliis nocturnis olim de- 
cantabatur.” The old writers 
often speak of the vigiliarum can- 
tica. Dunster. 

183. — who yet some days 
Lodg'd in Bethabara where 

John baptiz'd,] 

The poet, I presume, said this 
Upon tile authority of the first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
where several particulars, which 
happened several days together, 
are related concerning the Son 
of God, and it is said ver. 28. 
These things were done in Betha- 
bara beyond Jordan, where John 
was baptizing, 

189. One day forth walk'd 
alone, the Spirit leading, 
And his deep thoughts,] 
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And his deep thoughts, the better to converse 190 
With solitude, till far from track of men, 

Thought following thought, and step by step led on, 
He enter’d now the bord’ring desert wild, 


This is wrong pointed in all the 
editions thus. 

One day forth walk’d alone, the 
Spirit leading; 

And his deep thoughts, 

But at most there should be only 
a comma after leading, for the 
construction is, his deep thoughts 
leading as well as the Spirit. 
And as Mr. Thyer observes, 
what a fine light does Milton 
here place that text of Scripture 
in, where it is said, that Jesus 
was led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, and how excellently 
adapted to embellish his poem ! 
He adheres strictly to the in- 
spired historian, and yet without 
any sort of profanation gives it 
a turn which is vastly poetical. 

190. — the better to converse 

With solitude,'] 

Com us, 375. 

— wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude. 

Dunsier. 

193. He enter'd now the bor- 
dering desert wild, 

And with dark shades and rocks 
environ’d round,] 

The wilderness, in which John 
preached the Gospel, and where 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan, 
went out to him, and mere baptized 
in Jordan, was according to St. 
Matt iii. 1. the wilderness of 
Judea ; which extended from 
the river Jordan all along the 
western side of the Asphaltic 


Lake, or Dead Sea. The differ- 
ent parts of it had different 
names from the neighbouring 
cities or mountains ; thus 1 Sam. 
xxiiL 14. it is called the wilderness 
of Ziph, and xxiv. 1. the wilder- 
ness of Engaddi. The word 
"DTO rendered in our version of 
Scripture wilderness or desert 
does not mean a country abso- 
lutely barren or uninhabited, but 
only uncultivated. In Joshua 
xv. we read of six cities in the 
wilderness. Of these Engaddi 
stood nearest to the river Jordan, 
and the northern end of the 
Dead Sea. And we may sup- 
pose the desert where Milton 
now places our Lord to be that 
part of the wilderness of Judea 
in the neighbourhood of Engaddi. 
The wildernesses, or uncultivated 
arts of Judea, appear chiefly to 
ave been forests and woods. 
(See Reland's Palaestina, 1. i. c. 
56.) About Engaddi also there 
were many mountains and rocks. 
(See 1 Sam. xxiii. 2 9. xxiv. 2.) 
Milton’s description accordingly 
is extremely accurate. It should 
be observed that Bethabara was 
not, where D’Anville places it, 
on the eastern bank of Jordan 
almost opposite Enon; but, in 
all probability, at the southern 
end of the river Jordan, on the 
western bank; and within a 
little distance of this “ bordering 
desert,” being only a very few 
miles from the Dead Sea. Dun- 
ster. 
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And with dark shades and rocks environ’d round, 

His holy meditations thus pursu’d. 195 

O what a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel myself, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 

111 sorting with my present state compar’d ! 200 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 


Serious to learn and know, 
What might be public good 

195, — meditations] This is 
the reading in Milton's own edi- 
tion ; in all the rest that I have 
seen it is meditation. 

201. When I tvas yet a child, 
no childish play 

To me was pleasing ;] 

How finely and consistently does 
Milton here imagine the youthful 
meditations of our Saviour ! how 
different from and superior to 
that superstitious trumpery which 
one meets with in the Evangelium 
Infantiat, and other such apocry- 
phal trash? Vid. Fabricii Cod. 
Apoc. N. Test. Thyer. 

He seems to allude to Calli- 
machus, who says elegantly of 
young Jupiter, Hymn, in Jov. 56. 

0| u 3* amGrtras, r*%troi 3« roi tiM** 

itvXtt. 

AAA’ in veuhos utt tfptffets xrcurtt 
flAlM. 

Swift was thy growth, and early wa s 
thy bloom, 

But earlier wisdom crown’d thy 
infant days. 

Jortin. 

Henry Stephens's translation of 
the latter verse is very much to 
our purpose. 


and thence to do 
; myself I thought 

Verum state, puor, digna es medi- 
tatus adulla: 

or rather his more paraphrastical 
translation, 

Verum aHate puer, puerili haud more 
solebas 

Ludere; scd jam turn tibi seria 
cuncta placebant, 

Digna cetate animus jam turn voire - 
bat adulta. 

And Pindar in like manner 
praises Demophilus. Pyth. Od. 
IV. 501. xum« yxj u wain >ie$, if 
$« fitvXctit xqtaZvs. Our author 
might allude to these passages, 
but he certainly alluded to the 
words of the Apostle, 1 Cor. xiii. 
11. only inverting die thought. 
When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, &c. 

204. — myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to pro- 
mote all truth,] 

Alluding to our Saviour’s words, 
John xviii. 37. To this end was l 
born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. 
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Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 205 

All righteous things : therefore above my years, 

The law of God I read, and found it sweet, 

Made it my whole delight, and in it grew 

To such perfection, that ere yet my age 

Had measur’d twice six years, at our great feast 210 

I went into the temple, there to hear 

The teachers of our law, and to propose 

What might improve my knowledge or their own ; 

And was admir’d by all : yet this not all 


206. — therefore above my years, 
The law of God I read ] 

This resembles Virgil’s 

Ante annot animumquc gerens c’J- 
ramque virilem. AEn. ix. 311. 

And thus Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. ii. c. ii. 1 5. 

. gravity 

Above the reaeon of her youthful yean. 

Dunster. 

207. The law of God I read, 
and found it sweet, 

Made it my whole delight,'] 
How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste! yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth! Ps. cxix. 
103. And his delight is in the law 
of the Lord ; and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night. Ps. 
1 i. 2. Dunster. 

209- — that ere yet my age 
Had measur’d twice six years, 
at our great feast 
1 went into the temple, &c."] 
The following verses of Statius 
bear some resemblance not only 
to this passage, but also to some 
of the preceding lines. 

— octonns Its jam tibi circuit anno$ 
Vita ; scd august is animus robtutiur 
annify 


Succumbitque oneri, ct mcntcm tua 
non capit edits. 5, St/ tv, ii, 12. 

It is seldom we can trace Milton 
to the Christiad. There is how- 
ever some resemblance here to 
Vida’s description of Jesus at 
this early age, when at Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of the Pass- 
over, going into the temple, and 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them 
questions. 

Ecce sacerdotum in medio conspexi- 
mus ilium, 

(Prima rudimenta, et virtulis signs 
future,) 

Alta recensentem ratum monuments, 
patrumquc 

Primores ultro scitantem obscura, 
docenlemque. 

Ilium omnes admirari haud vulgata 
canentem 

Supra aciem, captumque hominis, 
mentemque vigentem, 

Humani non vi edoctum, non arte 
magistra, 

Maturumque animi minium pueriii- 
bus annis. Christiad , iii. 947. 

Dunster. 

214. And was admir’d by all:] 
For all that heard him mere asto- 
nished at his understanding and 
answers. Luke ii. 47. 
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To which my spi’rit aspir’d ; victorious deeds 215 
Flam’d in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 

Then to subdue and quell o’er all the earth 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 

Till truth were freed, and equity restor’d : 220 

Yet held it more humane, more heav’nly first 


218. Then to subdue and quell, 
o'er all the earth, 

Brute violence and proud ty- 
rannic power,"] 

Milton here carries his republican 
principles to the greatest height, 
in supposing the overthrow of all 
monarchy to have been one of 
the objects of our Lord’s early 
contemplations. Compare Sam- 
son Agonistes, 1268 — 1280, where 
Mr. Warton considers him as 
intending a panegyric to the 
memory of Cromwell and his 
deliverance. Dunster. 

Nothing perhaps in the poem 
is less consistent with Scripture 
than this supposition of our 
Lord’s meditating victorious 
deeds, and doubting what work 
he came upon the earth to per- 
form. What follows respecting 
his mother's informing him of 
the particulars of his miraculous 
birth, &c. (see v. 229, 536, 259,) 
is at variance with the letter of 
the history, as these meditations 
are with its spirit. See Luke ii. 
49 — 52, where the words, How 
is it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ? and the 
remark which follows, they un- 
derstood not the saying which 
he spake unto them, plainly 
shew that Jesus, at the time of 
his being left in the temple, was 


far better acquainted than his 
mother with his descent, and with 
the purpose of his mission. She 
indeed kept these sayings in 
her heart, musing what so many 
marvels signified ; but he never 
appears to speak without abso- 
lute and commanding know- 
ledge. Milton’s excuse must be 
found in the expression, Jesus 
increased in wisdom, Luke ii. 
52, which however relates to the 
growth of his intellectual facul- 
ties and attainments, and does 
not imply ignorance of his office 
and mission, which would be con- 
trary to v. 49. I)r. Newton’s re- 
mark, therefore, upon the accu- 
racy with which Milton adheres 
to the Scripture history, appears 
exaggerated. See the note at v. 
255. and see also the notes of 
Mr. Dunster and Mr. Calton on 
v. 293. E. 

219- Brute violence] So again 
in the Mask, 

And noble grace that dash’d Iruit 
violence . 

Thyer. 

221. Yet held it more humane, 
more heavnly first &c.] Here 
breathes the true spirit of tolera- 
tion in these lines, and the sen- 
timent is very fitly put into the 
mouth of him, who came not to de- 
stroy men's lives, but to save them. 
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By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear ; 

At least to try, and teach the erring soul 

Not wilfully misdoing, but unware 225 

Misled ; the stubborn only to subdue. 

These growing thoughts my mother soon perceiving 
By words at times cast forth inly rejoic’d, 


The allitteration of w’s in this 
line, and the assonance of win- 
ning and milling, have a very 
beautiful effect j 

By winning words to conquer willing 
hearts. 

Our author was always a declared 
enemy to persecution, and a 
friend to liberty of conscience. 
He rises above himself, when- 
ever he speaks of the subject; 
and he must have felt it very 
strongly, to have expressed it so 
happily. For, as Mr. Thyer 
justly remarks upon this passage, 
there is a peculiar softness and 
harmony in these lines, exactly 
suited to that gentle spirit of 
love that breathes in them ; 
and that man must have an in- 
quisitorial spirit indeed who does 
not feel the force of them. 

222. — to conquer willing 

hearts , ] Virgil, Georg, iv. 561. 

— victorque volentes 

Per populo$ dat jura— 

which expression of Virgil’s, by 
the way, seems to be taken from 
Xenophon, (Economic, xxi. 12. 

Ov iraiv fici Jo* u oXoo tout ( to 
oeyoc^oF *f0£«iw<f«f umi, aXXct tuer, 
to i4iAoft«f *{£Uf. 1 could add 

other passages of Xenophon, 
which Virgil has manifestly 
copied. Jortin. 

226. — the tlubborn only to 


subdue .3 We cannot sufficiently 
condemn the negligence of the 
former editors and printers, who 
have not so much as corrected 
the errata pointed out to them 
by Milton himself, but have 
carefully followed all the blun- 
ders of the first edition, and in- 
creased the number with new 
ones of their own. This passage 
affords an instance. In all the 
editions we read, 

— the stubborn only to destroy t 
and this being good sense, the 
mistake is not so easily detected : 
but in the first edition the reader 
is desired in the table of errata 
for destroy to read subdue ; and 
if we consider it, this is the more 
proper word, more suitable to 
the humane and heavenly cha- 
racter of the speaker; and be- 
sides it answers to the subdue 
and quell in ver. 218. The Son of 
man came not to destroy mens 
lives, & c. Luke ix. 56. 

226. Compare Virgil's 
— debeltare superbos. jEn. ri. 854. 

Dunster. 

227- — my mother soon per- 
ceiving 

inly rejoic'd ,] 

Virgil, Jin. i. 502. 

Laton® taciturn pertentant gaudia 
pectus. 

Jortin. 
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And said to me apart, High are thy thoughts 
O Son, but nourish them and let them soar 230 

To what height sacred virtue and true worth 
Can raise them, though above example high ; 

By matchless deeds express thy matchless Sire. 

For know, thou art no son of mortal man ; 

Though men esteem thee low of parentage, 235 

Thy father is th’ eternal King who rules 

All heav’n and earth, angels and sons of men ; 

A messenger from God foretold thy birth 
Conceiv’d in me a virgin, he foretold 
Thou should’st be great, and sit on David’s throne, 240 
And of thy kingdom there should be no end. 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 
To shepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Messiah now was bom 245 

Where they might see him, and to thee they came, 
Directed to the manger where thou lay’st, 


233. By matchless deeds express 
thy matchless Sire,] Milton, in 
the Par. Lost, viii. 440. uses the 
verb to express in the same sense. 
The Deity is addressing Adam, 

I find thee' "- ' 

Expressing well the spirit within 
thee free. 

My image, not imparted to the 
brute. 

Dunster. 

235. Though men esteem thee 
lore of parentage , 

Thy father is th' eternal King 
&c.] 

Is not this the carpenters Son ? 
Is not his mother called Mary ? 


Src. Sfc. And they mere offended in 
him. Matt. xiii. 55 — 57. He 
shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Highest : and the 
Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David : 
and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and 
of his kingdom there shall be 
no end. Luke i. 32, S3. Dun- 
ster. 

241. — there should be no end.] 
We have restored the reading of 
Milton’s own edition, should not 
shall, as before 

Thou thmtlcCsl be great. 
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For in the inn was left no better room : 

A star, not seen before, in heav’n appearing 
Guided the wise men thither from the east, 250 

To honour thee with incense, myrrh, and gold. 

By whose bright course led on they found the place, 
Affirming it thy star new grav’n in heaven, 

By which they knew the King of Israel born. 

Just Simeon and prophetic Anna, warn’d 255 

By vision, found thee in the temple’, and spake 
Before the altar and the vested priest, 

Like things of thee to all that present stood. 

This having heard, straight I again revolv’d 

The law and prophets, searching what was writ 260 

Concerning the Messiah, to our scribes 

Known partly, and soon found of whom they spake 

I am ; this chiefly, that my way must lie 

Through many a hard assay ev’n to the death, 


255. Just Simeon and prophetic 
Anna,'] It may not be improper 
to remark how strictly our au- 
thor adheres to the Scripture 
history, not only in the particu- 
lars which he relates, but also in 
the very epithets which he 
affixes to the persons ; as here 
Just Simeon, because it is said 
Luke ii. 25. and the same man 
mas just : and prophetic Anna, 
because it is said Luke ii. 36. 
and there was one Anna a pro- 
phetess. The like accuracy may 
be observed in all the rest. 

262. — and soon found of whom 
they spake 
I am ;] 

The Jews thought that the Mes- 
siah, when he came, would be 
without all power and distinction. 


and unknown even to himself, till 
Elias had anointed and declared 
him. Xjio-ms Ji Ii j uci yiyfUTau, text 
urn WHO, xyjifTti urn, xxe suit ccut t( 
■at* securer vxeeeaexe, toil t%u ivtctfii r 
nree, ecr letter Hheetf x<‘"l 

eevrer, uu <pxH£ot mure weenari. 

Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 
226. Ed. Col. Calton. 

264. Through many a hard 
assay ev’n to the death,] Thus in 
the Comus, 972. 

And sent them here, through hard 
assays. 

And Spenser, Faery Queen, b. 
vi. c. vi. st. S. 

And pass’d through many perilous 
assays. 

Unto the death is a Scriptural 
expression. See Acts xxii. 4. 
Judges v. 18. &c. Dunster. 
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Ere I the promis’d kingdom can attain, » 6s 

Or work redemption for mankind, whose sins 
Full weight must be transferr’d upon my head. 

Yet neither thus dishearten’d or dismay’d. 

The time prefix’d I waited, when behold 
The Baptist (of whose birth I oft had heard, 270 

Not knew by sight) now come, who was to come 
Before Messiah and his way prepare. 

I as all others to his baptism came. 

Which I believ’d was from above ; but he 
Straight knew me, and with loudest voice proclaim’d 275 
Me him (for it was shown him so from heaven) 

Me him whose harbinger he was ; and first 
Refus’d on me his baptism to confer, 

As much his greater, and was hardly won : 


266. — whose sins 
Full weight must be transferr'd 
upon my head.'] 

Isaiah liii. 6. The Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all. 

271. Not knew by sight ] 
Though Jesus and John the 
Baptist were related, yet they 
were brought up in different 
countries, and had no manner 
of intimacy or acquaintance with 
each other. John the Baptist 
says expressly, John i. 31, 33. 
And I knew him not ; and he did 
not so much as know him by sight, 
till our Saviour came to his bap- 
tism ; and afterwards it doth not 
appear that they ever conversed 
together. And it was wisely or- 
dered so by Providence, that the 
testimony of John might have 
the greater weight, and be freer 
from all suspicion of any compact 
or collusion between them. 


276. Me him (for it was 
shown him so from heaven) 
Me him.'] 

See other repetitions of this kind 
in the Par. Lost, iii. 2 36. x. p23. 
and compare Virgil, En. ix. 
247. 

Me, me, adsutn qui feci, in me con- 
vertite ferrum, 

O Rutuli ! 

Dunster. 

278. Refus'd on me his baptism 
to confer. 

As much his greater,] 

Here Milton uses the word 

f renter in the same manner as 
e had done before, Parad. Lost, 
v. 172. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both 
eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater. 

Thyer. 
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But as I rose out of the laving stream, sso 

Heav’n open’d her eternal doors, from whence 
The Spi’rit descended on ine like a dove, 

And last the sum of all, my Father’s voice, 

Audibly heard from heav’n, pronounc’d me his, 

Me his beloved Son, in whom alone 285 

He was well pleas’d ; by which I knew the time • 
Now full, that I no more should live obscure, 

But openly begin, as best becomes 

Th’ authority which I deriv’d from heaven. 

And now by some strong motion I am led 290 

Into this wilderness, to what intent 
I learn not yet, perhaps I need not know ; 

For what concerns my knowledge God reveals. 


280. — out of the laving stream,] 
Alluding, I fancy, to the phrase 
laser of regeneration so frequently 
applied to baptism. It may be 
observed in general of this so- 
liloquy of our Saviour, that it is 
not only excellently well adapted 
to the present condition of the 
divine speaker, but also very 
artfully introduced by the poet 
to give us a history of his hero 
from his birth to the very scene 
with which the poem is opened. 
Thyer. 

281. — eternal doors ] So in 
Psalm xxiv. 7, 9- everlasting 
doors. 

286. — the time 

Now full,'] 

Alluding to the Scripture phrase, 
the fulness of time. fVhen the 
fulness of time was come &c. 
Gal. iv. 4. 

293. For what concerns my 
knowledge God reveals.] The 
whole soliloquy is formed upon 
VOL. III. 


an opinion, which hath autho- 
rities enough to give it credit, 
viz. that Christ was not, by virtue 
of the personal union of the two 
natures, and from the first moment 
of that union, possessed of all the 
knowledge of the Aoros, as far 
as the capacity of a human mind 
would admit. [See Le Blanc's 
Elucidatio Status Controversi- 
arum &c. cap. 3.] In his early 
years he increased in wisdom, 
and in stature. St. Luke ii. 52. 
And Beza observes upon this 
place, that, ipsa ©wtoth ple- 
nitudo sese, prout et quatenus 
ipsi libuit, humanitati assumtae 
insinuavit : quicquid garriant 

mataeologi, et novi Ubiquitarii 
Eutychiani. Gerhard, a Luthe- 
ran professor of divinity, has the 
same meaning, or none at all, in 
what I am going to transcribe. 
Anima Christi, juxla naturalem, 
et habitualem scientiam vere 
profecit, A«y« omniscio oijyi wi 
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So spake our Morning Star then in his rise, 

And looking round on every side beheld 295 


suam, quae est aetu omnia scire 
et cognoscere, per assumtam 
humanitatem non semper ex- 
erente. [Joh. Gerhardi Loci 
Theol. tom. i. loc. iv. cap. 12.] 
Grotius employs the same prin- 
ciple, to explain St. Mark xiii, 
32. — Videtur mihi, ni meliora 
docear, hie locus non impie posse 
exponi hunc in modum, ut dica- 
mus divinam Sapientiam, menti 
human® Christi effectus suos 
impressisse pro lemporum ratione. 
Nam quid aliud est, si verba non 
torquemus, wjoutorr* iratpix, Luc. 
ii. 52? And our Tillotson ap- 
proved the opinion. “ It is not 
“ unreasonable to suppose, that 
" the Divine Wisdom, which 
•** dwelt in our Saviour, did com- 
“ municate itself to his human 
“ soul according to his pleasure, 
“ and so his human Nature might 
“ at some times not know some 
" things. And if this be not ad- 
“ mitted , how can we understand 
" that passage concerning our 
“ Saviour, Luke ii. 52. that 
“ Jesus grew in wisdom and 
m stature ?" [Sermons, vol. ix. p. 
273.] Grotius could find scarce 
any thing in antiquity to support 
his explication: but there is 

something in Theodoret very 
much to his purpose, which 1 owe 
to Whitby’s Strictur* Patrum, p. 
190 . — ms ficgprf, ut vide- 

tur,] renew* kxt him rev x-xiee-j 
'/lumtvrTK, irx i (uikcvctx turns 

xmxxXv^s . — Non est Dei Verbi 
ignorantia, sed Form® servi, 
qu® tanti per illud tempus scie- 
bat, quanta Deitas inhabitans 
revelabat. Repreh. Anath. quarti 
Cyrillii tom. iv. p. 713. If some 


things might be supposed un- 
known to Christ, without preju- 
dice to the union, being not re- 
vealed to him by the united IV ord, 
it will follow that, till some cer- 
tain time, even the union itself 
might be unknown to him. This 
time seems to have been, in 
Milton’s scheme, after the solilo- 
quy, but before the forty days 
of fasting were ended, and the 
Demon entered upon the scene 
of action : and then was a fit oc- 
casion to give him a feeling of his 
own strength, when he was just 
upon the point of being attacked 
by such an adversary. Calton. 

In the Paradise Lost, where 
the divine persons are speakers, 
Milton has so chastened his 
pen, that we meet with few 
poetical images, and chiefly 
scriptural sentiments, delivered, 
as nearly as may be, in scrip- 
tural, and almost always in un- 
omamented, language. But the 
Poet seems to consider this cir- 
cumstance of the Temptation 
(if I may venture so to express 
myself) as the last, j>erfect, 
completion of the initiation of 
the man Jesus in the mystery of 
his own divine nature and office ; 
at least he feels himself entitled 
to make our Saviour while on 
earth, and “ inshrined in fleshly 
tabernacle,” speak in a certain 
degree xti^x-ruxs, or, after the 
manner of men. Accordingly all 
the speeches of our blessed Lord, 
in this poem, are far more ele- 
vated than any language that is 
put into the mouth of die divine 
speakers in any part of the 
Paradise Lost. Dunster. 
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A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades ; 

The way he came not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human steps untrod ; 

And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come soo 

Lodg’d in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society. 


294. So spake our Morning 
Star] So our Saviour is called in 
the Revelation, xxii. 16. the bright 
and morning star : and it is pro- 
perly applied to him here at his 
first rising. 

294. And thus Spenser, in his 
Hymn of heavenly love. 

O blessed well of love ! O flower of 
grace 1 

O glorious Morning Star ! &c. 

Dunster. 


296. — on every side beheld 
A pathless desert, dusk with 
horrid shades ;] 

Compare Virgil's AS n. ix. 381. 

Sylva fait, late dumisatquc ilice nigra 
Horrida, qua in densi coraplerant un- 
dique sentes : 

Rara per occultos lucebat scmita calles. 

And JE n. i. 165. 

Horrcntiquc at rum nemus imminet 
umbra. 

Dunster. 

298. — by human steps untrod /] 
Silius Italicus, xvii. 502. 

Gressibus humanis Alpes. 

Dunster. 

302. Such solitude before 
choicest society.] This verse is of 
the same measure as one in the 
Paradise Lost, ix. 249. and is to 
be scanned in the same manner. 


For solijtude >001611111168 is | best 
so [ eiety. 

Such soli|tude beifore cboi|ccst so! 
ciety. 

Or we must allow that an Alex* 
andrine verse (as it is called) may 
be admitted into blank verse as 
well as into rhyme. 

302. Mr. Dunster cannot ac- 
cede to Bishop Newton's manner 
of scanning these lines. He 
would read choicest accented on 
the last syllable, (like vanquish 
in v. 175.) and says, “the only 
irregularity of the lines is their 
having two hypercatalectic syl- 
lables, which Shakespeare and 
the Dramatic Poets frequently 
use. Thus in Macbeth, 

Come take my milk for gall, ye 
murd'ring ministers 1” 

Mr. Warburton remarks, (in a 
note on Comus, 633.) “ that in- 
numerable instances of rough- 
ness and redundancy of verse 
occur in Milton ; who, notwith- 
standing his singular skill in, 
music, appears to have had a 
very bad ear } so that it is hard 
to say, on what principle he 
modulated his lines.” But Mil- 
ton (he adds) “ says in the 
Apolog. Smectymn. sect. vi. ‘ This 
good nap I had from a careful 
education, to be inured and 
seasoned betimes with the best 

D 2 
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Full forty days he pass’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 
Under the covert of some ancient oak, sos 

Or cedar, to defend him from the dew, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, is not reveal’d ; 

Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt 

Till those days ended, hunger’d then at last 

Among wild beasts : they at his sight grew mild, sio 


and eleganteat authors of the 
learned tongues, and thereto 
brought an ear that could mea- 
sure a just cadence, and scan 
without articulating ; rather nice 
and humorous in what was to- 
lerable, than patient to read 
every drawling versifier.’ Prose 
Works, \o 1. i. 120. This is spoken 
against hobbling distichs in Bishop 
Hall’s satires.” 

But surely we tnay in general 
suppose that Milton purposely 
introduced lines of this kind 
with a view to variety in his 
numbers. And they often have 
a good effect: which indeed we 
should mar if we could really 
alter the measure by alteration 
of the accent. But no one will 
in fact read vanquish or choicest 
with the last syllable accented; 
the attempt at improvement is 
more aukward than the supposed 
fault ; which we should correct, 
if it be a fault, by pronouncing 
the words in question without 
any strong accent on either 
syllable. E. 

306. — to defend him from the 
dew, ] The dews of that country 
were very considerable. Maun- 
drell, in his Travels, when within 
little more than half a day’s 
journey of Mount Hemaon, says. 


“ we were sufficiently instructed 
by experience what the holy 
Psalmist means by the dew of 
Hermon, (Ps.cxxxiii.3) our tents 
being as wet with it, as if it had 
rained all night.” Dunsler. 

307. — one cove] Read, some 
cave. Jorlin. 

3)0. — they at his sight grew 
mild,] All this is very common 
in description, but here very 
judiciously employed as a mark 
of the returning Paradisiacal 
state. Warburton 

G. Fletcher, in his Christ's Tri- 
umph on Earth, has given a simi- 
lar but more diffuse description 
of the effects of our Lord's pre- 
sence on the wild beasts in the 
wilderness. Giles Fletcher (the 
younger brother of Phineas 
Fletcher, author of the Purple 
Island, and cousin of John 
Fletcher the dramatic poet) pub- 
lished his Christ's Victory and 
Triumph in 1610. It is in four 
parts, and the subject of the 
second part (above referred to) 
is our Lord’s Temptation; but it 
is not often that we can trace 
our Author to any part of it. 
The whole poem has great merit, 
considering the age in which it 
was written. 

The change which Milton 
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Nor sleeping him nor waking harm’d, his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm. 

The lion and fierce tiger glar’d aloof. 

But now an aged man in rural weeds, 


here supposes in the disposition 
of the wild beasts, upon the ap- 
pearance of perfect innocence in 
a human form amongst them, 
corresponds with his descriptions 
of them in the Par. Lost. Be- 
fore the fall they are harmless, 
void of ferocity to each other, 
and even affectionate towards 
man. Immediately after the 
fall they begin to grow savage. 
See P. L. iv. 340. and x. 707. 

It is remarkable that Abp. 
Seeker, in his Sermon on the 
Temptation, from the words of 
St. Mark, i. 13. who says that 
our blessed Lord was with the 
wild beasts, infers that the fiercest 
animals were in reality “ awed 
by his presence, and so far laid 
aside their savage nature for a 
time.” Dunster. 

312 — and noxious worm ] 

This beautiful description is 
formed upon that short hint in 
St. Mark’s Gospel, i. 1 3. and was 
with the wild beasts. A circum- 
stance not mentioned by the 
other Evangelists, but excellently 
improved by Milton to show 
how the ancient prophecies be- 
gan to be fulfilled, Isa. xi. 6 — 9- 
Ixv. 25. Ezek, xxxiv. 25 s and 
how Eden was raised in the waste 
wilderness. But the word worm , 
though joined with the epithet 
noxious, may give too low an 
idea to some readers : but as we 
observed upon the Paradise Lost, 
ix. 1068, where Satan is called 
false worm, it is a general name 


for the reptile kind, and a ser- 
pent is called l he mortal worm by 
Shakespeare. 2 Henry VI. act 
iii. and so likewise by Cowley in 
his Davideis, book i. 

312. Worm is also used for a 
serpent, by Crashaw, in his 
Sospetto d’Herode, stanz. lix. 
and in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, act iii. 

Could not a worm , an adder do as 
much ? 

And again in Anlony and Cleo- 
patra, the aspic is called “ the 
pretty worm of Nilus on which 
Johnson observes, that “ worm is 
the Teutonic word for serpent. 
We have the blind-worm and slow- 
worm still in our language, and 
the Norwegians call an enormous 
monster, seen sometimes in the 
northern ocean, the sea-worm.” 
Dunster. 

314. But now an aged man &c.] 
As the Scripture is entirely si- 
lent about what personage the 
Tempter assumed, the poet was 
at liberty to indulge his own 
fancy; and nothing, I think, 
could be better conceived for his 
present purpose, or more likely 
to prevent suspicion of fraud. 
The poet might perhaps take 
the hint from a design of David 
Vinkboon's, whtre the Devil is 
represented addressing himself 
to our Saviour under the appear- 
ance of an old man. It is to be 
met with among Vischer’s cuts 
to the Bible, and is engraved by 
Landerselt. Thyer. 
n :l 
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Following, as seem’d, the quest of some stray ewe, 315 
Or wither’d sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter’s day when winds blow keen, 

To warm him wet return’d from field at eve, 

He saw approach, who first with curious eye 
Perus’d him, then with words thus utter’d spake. 320 
Sir, what ill chance hath brought thee to this place 
So far from path or road of men, who pass 
In troop or caravan ? for single none 
Durst ever, who return’d, and dropt not here 


Thus in the Faery Queen, b. i. 
c. i. 29 . Una and the Red-cross 
Knight are met by the enchanter 
Archimago, disguised under the 
appearance of an old hermit, 

At length they chanc’d to meet upon 
their way 

An aged man in long Hack wait 
y*clo(L 

So the Spirit in Comm, 84, says 
he must 

— take the recede and likeuess of a 
twain. 

Compare below, v. 337- Dunster. 
319* — with curious eye 
Perus'd Aim,] 

See Mr. Dunster’s note on Far. 
Lost, viii. 267, for examples of 
foruse used in this sense. E. 

323. In troop or caravan 7 ] A 
caravan, as Tavernier 6ays, is a 
great convoy of merchants, which 
meet at certain times and places, 
to put themselves into a condition 
of defence from thieves, who ride 
in troops in several desert places 
upon tne road. A caravan is like 
an army, consisting ordinarily of 
five or six hundred camels, and 
near as many horses, and some- 
times more. This makes it the 


safest way of travelling in Turkey 
and Persia with the caravan, 
though it goes indeed slower 
than in less company, or with a 
guide alone, as some will do. 
See Travels into Persia in Harris, 
vol. ii. b. ii. ch. 2. 

323. Milton seems here to 
have had in his mind the sandy 
deserts of Africa, as they are 
described by Diodorus Siculus, 
full of wild beasts, of a vast ex- 
tent, and, from the want of war 
ter and of all kind of food, not 
only difficult, but absolutely dan- 
gerous to pass over. 

Indeed die wilderness of Judea 
itself (and it was not necessary 
to confine these descriptions 
merely to that part of it, into 
which our Lord was just enter- 
ing) was of a great length, the 
most habitable part being north- 
ward towards the river Jordan; 
southward it extended into vast 
and uninhabited deserts, termed 
in Reland's Paleestina, vastissimee 
solitudines. And to describe these 
in such a manner as might ex- 
cite a lively idea of danger, was 
perfectly consistent with the 
Tempter’s purpose. Duntler. 
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His carcase, pin’d with hunger and with drought. 325 
I ask the rather, and the more admire, 

For that to me thou seem’st the man, whom late 
Our new baptizing Prophet at the ford 
Of Jordan honour’d so, and call’d thee Son 
Of God ; I saw and heard, for we sometimes 330 
Who dwell this wild, constrain’d by want, come forth 
To town or village nigh (nighest is far) 

Where ought we hear, and curious are to hear, 

What happens new ; feme also finds us out. 

To whom the Son of God. Who brought me hither, 
Will bring me hence ; no other guide I seek. 336 

By miracle he may, replied the swain. 

What other way I see not, for we here 

Live on tough roots and stubs, to thirst inur’d 

More than the camel, and to drink go far, 340 


339- — lough roots and stubs, 2 
This must certainly be a mistake 
of the printer, and instead of 
stul>s it ought to be read shrubs. 
It is no uncommon thing to read 
of hermits and ascetics living in 
deserts upon roots and shrubs, 
but I never heard of stubs being 
used for food, nor indeed is it 
reconcileable to common sense. 
Some have thought that the 
its, which the Scripture says 
were the meat of the Baptist, 
were the tops of plants or 
shrubs. Thyer. 

I find the word stubs used in 
Spenser. Faery Queen, b. L 
cant. ix. st. 34. 

And all about old stocks and stubs of 
trees : 

but this only proves the use of 
the word, and not of the thing 


as food, which seems impossible, 
and therefore I embrace the for- 
mer ingenious conjecture. 

339- Yet, in the Tempest, 
Prospero threatens Ferdinand 
with nearly as hard fare. Act i. 
sc. 3. 

—thy food shall be 
The fresh brook mussels, wither’d 
roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. 

Stubs are in fact only broken 
ends of the larger withered roots. 
Dunster. 

340. More than the camel,] It is 
commonly said, that camels will 
go without water three or four 
days. Sitim et quatriduo tole- 
rant. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. viii. sect. 
26. But Tavernier says, that they 
will ordinarily live without drink 
eight or nine days. See Harris, 
ibid. And therefore, as Dr. Shaw 
D 4 
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Meu to much misery and hardship born ; 

But if thou be the Son of God, command 
That out of these hard stones be made thee bread, 

So shalt thou save thyself and us relieve 
With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste. 345 
He ended, and the Son of God replied. 

Think’st thou such force in bread ? is it not written 
(For I discern thee other than thou seem’st) 

Man lives not by bread only, but each word 
Proceeding from the mouth of God, who fed 350 

Our fathers here with manna ? in the mount 
Moses was forty days, nor eat nor drank ; 

And forty days Elijah without food 
Wander’d this barren waste ; the same I now : 

Why dost thou then suggest to me distrust, 355 


justly observes in his physical 
observations on Arabia Petrsea, 
p. 389, we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the great care and wisdom 
of God in providing the camel 
for the traffic and commerce of 
these and such like desolate 
countries. 

340. An Arabian author, cited 
by Bochart, ( Hicrozoicon , part i. 
b. ii. c. 2.) says, “ the camel can 
not only go without water for 
ten days, but will eat such things 
as grow in the deserts, which no 
other beasts of burthen will eat." 
Dunster. 

349. Man lives not by bread 
only, &c.] St. Matt. iv. 44. He 
answered and said. It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the month of God. This 
refers to Dcut. viii. 3 , and the 
Poet has availed himself of the 


original passage in the Old Tes- 
tament, as it affords him such an 
apposite transition to the mira- 
culous feeding the children of 
Israel, their great lawgiver, and 
afterwards Elijah, in the wilder- 
ness. Exod. xxxiv. 28. Deut. ix. 
9- and 1 Kings xix. 8. Dunster, 
350. Proceeding from the mouth 
of God, who fed 
Our fathers here with manna ?] 
The seventh and perhaps some 
other editions have pointed it 
thus, 

Proceeding from the mouth of God ? 
who fed 

Our fathers here with manna ; 

In the first and second editions 
there is a semicolon in both 
places, which is still worse. A 
comma would be sufficient after 
God, and the mark of interroga- 
tion should close the period after 
manna. Calton. 
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Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art ? 

Whom thus answer’d th’ arch-fiend now undisguis’d. 
’Tis true, I am that spirit unfortunate, 


356. Knowing who I am,] This 
is not to be understood of Christ's 
divine nature. The Tempter knew 
him to be the person declared the 
Son of God by a voice from hea- 
ven. ver. 385. and that was all 
that he knew of him. Calton. 

358. 'Tis true, I am that Spirit 
unfortunate, &c ] Satan’s frank- 
ness in confessing who he was, 
when he found himself disco- 
vered, is remarkable. Hitherto 
he has been called an aged man, 
and the swain ; and we have no 
intimation from the poet, that 
Satan was concealed under this 
appearance, which adds to our 
pleasure by an agreeable surprise 
upon the discovery. In the first 
book of the Jineid, /Eneas being 
driven by u storm upon an un- 
known coast, and going in com- 
pany with Achates to take a sur- 
vey of the country, is met in a 
thick wood by a lady, in the ha- 
bit of a huntress. She enquires of 
them if they had seen two sisters 
of hers in a like dress, employed 
in the chace. /Eneas addresses 
her as Diana, or one of her 
nymphs, and begs she would 
tell him the name and state of 
the country the tempest had 
thrown him upon. She declines 
his compliment, informs him she 
was no goddess, but only a Ty- 
rian maid, gives an account of 
the place, and a full relation of 
Dido’s history and settlement 
there. In return, /Eneas ac- 
quaints her with his story, and 
particularly the loss of great part 
of his fleet in the late storm. 


Upon which she assures him, 
from an omen which appeared 
to them, that his ships were safe, 
bids him expect a kind reception 
from the queen ; and then turn- 
ing to go away, /Eneas discovers 
her to be his mother, the Goddess 
of Love. If Virgil had not in- 
formed us of her being Venus, 
till this time, and in this manner, 
it would have had an agreeable 
effect in surprising the reader, as 
much as she did /Eneas: but his 
conduct has been quite the re- 
verse, for in the beginning of the 
story, he lets the reader into the 
secret, and takes care every now 
and then to remind him. 

Cui mater media sese tulit obvia 
sylva, &c. 

See An Essay upon Milton’s imi- 
tations of the Ancients, p. 60. 

353. Satan’s instantaneous a- 
vowal of himself here has a 
great and fine effect. It is con- 
sistent with a certain dignity of 
character which is given him in 
general, through the whole of 
the Paradise Lost. The rest 
of his speech is artfully sub- 
missive. He returns only apo- 
logies and flattery to the stem 
rebukes of our Saviour, notwith- 
standing that he was 

— inly stung with anger and disdain. 

The arch-fiend’s demeanour here 
should be compared with his 
scornful and indignant answers 
to Ithuriel and Zephon, and to 
Gabriel, after the somewhat si- 
milar discovery of himself on 
the touch of Ithuriel's spear, in 
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Who leagu’d with millions more in rash revolt 
Kept not my happy station, but was driven 360 

With them from bliss to the bottomless deep, 

Yet to that hideous place not so confin’d 

By rigour unconniving, but that oft 

Leaving my dolorous prison I enjoy 

Large liberty to round this globe of earth, 3 65 


the Paradise Lost, b. iv. 827. et 
seq. The conduct of our author 
on both these occasions is highly 
proper. Satan in the one case 
finds himself in the presence of 
those, who had formerly been 
his compeers or inferiors; and, 
on their attempting to restrain 
him, breaks forth, as might be 
expected from his haughty and 
violent character, into sentiments 
of rage and indignation, and 
prepares for the most determined 
resistance. On the present occa- 
sion, “ awe from above had 
quelled his heart.” He knew 
the superiority of the Son of 
God ; 

But thou art plac’d above me, thou 
art Lord, &c. 475. 

And Milton might intend to elu- 
cidate this superiority in the 
character of our Lord, whom 
the Almighty had before directed 
all the angels of heaven to adore 
and honour as himself, 

— all ye god» 

Adore the Son, and honour him as 
me. P. L. iii. 343. 

And even the infernal spirits are 
involuntarily led to pay him the 
same homage. And the marked 
superiority of our Lord's charac- 
ter is pointed out by a further 
circumstance. Ithuriel and Ze- 


phon, on Satan’s resuming his 
proper form, knew him not; and 
even Gabriel only says, that he 
—by his gait, 

And fierce demeanour, teems the 
Prince of hell. 

Satan also, under disguise, had 
deceived Uriel, who was held to 
be 

The sharpest sighted spirit of all in 
heaven. 

The poet says indeed, P. L. iii. 
682. 

— neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except only to God alone. 

Put our Lord is here acquainted 
with all the wiles and intentions 
of his adversary, and knows him 
under all his disguise, and at 
his first approach. Dunsler. 

360. Kept not my happy station,] 
A manner of speaking borrowed 
from the Scripture, Jude 6. And 
the angels which kept not their first 
estate. 

363. — unconniving ] Thus in 
the speech of the Deity in the 
Par. Lost, x. 620, where he 
notices the entrance of Sin and 
Death into the world, they, as 
well as “ the Prince of hell," 
are considered as supposing the 
Almighty to connive at tlieir pro- 
ceedings. Dunster. 

365. — to round this globe of 
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Or range in th’ air, nor far from the heav’n of heav’ns 
Hath he excluded my resort sometimes. 

I came among the sons of God, when he 

Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 

To prove him, and illustrate his high worth ; 370 

And when to all his angels he propos’d 

To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud 

That he might fall in Ramoth, they demurring, 

I undertook that office, and the tongues 

Of all his flattering prophets glibb’d with lies S75 

To his destruction, as I had in charge, 

For what he bids I do : though I have lost 


earth,'] Milton uses the same 
phrase in his Paradise Lost, x. 
684. speaking of the sun : 

Had rounded (till th' horizon — 
Thyer. 

368. I came among the sons of 
God, &c.] Job i. 6. Now there 
was a day tvhen the sons of God 
came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came also 
among them. See too ii. 1. 

372. To draw the proud king 
Ahab into fraud] That is, into 
mischief, as fraus sometimes 
means in Latin. Jortin. 

The reader may see an instance 
of fraud and fraus used in this 
sense in the Paradise Lost, ix. 
643, and the note there. And 
this story of Ahab is related 
1 Kings xxii. 19, &c. I saw the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing by 
him, on his right hand and on his 
left. And the Lord said. Who 
shall persuade Ahab, that he may 
go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead P 
And one said on this manner, and 


another on that manner. And 
there came forth a spirit, and 
stood before the Lord, and said, 
I will persuade him. And the 
Lord said unto him, Wherewith ? 
And he said, I will go forth, and 
I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And 
he said, Thou shalt persuade him, 
and prevail also: go forth, and 
do so. And this symbolical vi- 
sion of Micaiah, in which hea- 
venly things are spoken of after 
the manner of men in condescen- 
sion to the weakness of their 
capacities, our author was too 
good a critic to understand lite- 
rally, though as a poet he repre- 
sents it so. 

377- — though I have lost 
Much lustre of my native bright- 
ness,] 

Satan describes himself, changed 
in outward lustre, P. L. i. 97. 
and again it is said of him, 
P. L. i. 591. 

— his form had yet not lost 
All /ter original brightness. 
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Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 
To be beloved of God, I have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate and admire 
What I see excellent in good, or fair, 

Or virtuous, I should so have lost all sense. 

What can be then less in me than desire 
To see thee and approach thee, whom I know 
Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent 
Thy wisdom, and behold thy Godlike deeds ? 

Men generally think me much a foe 
To all mankind : why should I ? they to me 
Never did wrong or violence ; by them 
I lost not what I lost, rather by them 
I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 

templates them with admiration." 
Speaking of them he says, 

— whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, to lively 
shines 

In them divine resemblance, See. 

P. L. iv. 362. 
Duns ter. 

885. — To hear altent 
Thy wisdom.'] 

Milton seems to have borrowed 
this word, and this emphatical 
manner of applying it, from 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. vi. 
cant. ix. st. 26. 

Whilst thus he talk’d, the knight 
with greedy ear 

Hung still upon his melting mouth 
attent. 

Thyer. 

385. Mr. Dunster adds from 
Hamlet, act i. sc. 2. 

Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear. 

And so we find in 2 Chron. vi. 

40. and vii. 15. Let thine ears be 
attent unto the prayir, &c. E. 


Compare also Zephon’s reply to 
Satan, P. L. iv. 835. 

Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape 
the same. 

Or undiminish’d brightness, to be 
known, &c. 

Dunster. 

379- — X have not lost 
To love, at least contemplate 
and admire, 

What I see excellent in good, 
or fair, 

Or virtuous 

So in Par. Lost, iv. 844. 

—abash’d the devil stood. 
And felt how arcful goodness is, and 
saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw, 
and pin’d 
His loss. 

Again it is said, P. L. ii. 482. 

—for neither do the spirits damn'd 
Lose all their virtue. 

And when Satan first sees Adam 
and Eve in Paratlise, he “ con- 


sso 


385 


390 
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Copartner in these regions of the world, 

If not disposer ; lend them oft my aid. 

Oft my advice by presages and signs, 

And answers, oracles, portents, and dreams, 395 

Whereby they may direct their future life, 

Envy they say excites me thus to gain 
Companions of my misery and woe. 

At first it may be ; but long since with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 400 


394. Oft my advice by presages 
and signs. 

And answers , oracles, portents, 
and dreams,l 

Mr. Calton, in a learned note, 
objects to the word portents; but 
by portents Milton plainly un- 
derstands something more than 
presages and signs, as portenta are 
ranked with monstra and prodigia 
in the best Latin authors. A pas- 
sage in Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 
65. cited by Mr. Calton, reflects 
so much light on these lines, as 
would incline one to believe that 
Milton bad it in mind as he was 
composing. Multa cemunt ha- 
ruspices: multa augures provi- 
dent : these are the presages and 
signs and answers: multa oracu- 
lis declarantur, multa vaticina- 
tionibus, multa somniis, multa 
portends : here portents are an- 
numerated with oracles and 
dreams: quibus cognitis, mult® 
s®pe res haminum sententia atque 
ulilitate partae (or as Lambin 
reads, ex animi sententia atque 
ulilitate partce) multa edam pe- 
ricula depulsa sunt : the sense of 
which is very well expressed by 
the following line in Milton, 

Whereby they inny direct their future 
life. 


397- Envy they say excites me, 
thus to gain 

Companions of my misery and 
woe.] 

They say is not here merely of 
general reference; it relates to 
what Raphael had said to Adam, 
concerning Satan, Par. Lost, vi. 
900. 

— he who envies now thy state. 

Who now is plotting how he may 
seduce 

Thee also from obedience, that with 
him 

Bereav’d of happiness thou may' it 
partake 

Hit punishment, eternal misery ; 
Which would be all his solace and 
revenge. 

Thee once to gain companion of his 
woe. 

Dunster. 

400. — now I feel by proof, 
That fellowship in pain divides 
not smart , ] 

Our author here had in his eye 
this line of the poet, 

Sol amen miseris socios habtiisse do* 
loris. 

Thyer % 

We may compare the follow- 
ing passage of Cicero ii. in 
Cadlin. 10. — illud non intelligo 
— cur minore dolore perituros se 
cum multis, quam si soli pereant, 
arbitrentur. Dunster. 
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That fellowship in pain divides not smart, 

Nor lightens ought each man’s peculiar load. 

Small consolation then, were man adjoin’d : 

This wounds me most (what can it less ?) that man, 
Man fall’n shall be restor’d, I never more. 405 

To whom our Saviour sternly thus replied. 
Deservedly thou griev’st, compos’d of lies 
From the beginning, and in lies wilt end ; 

Who boast’st release from hell, and leave to come 
Into the heav’n of heav’ns : thou com’st indeed, 410 
As a poor miserable captive thrall 
Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the prime in splendour, now depos’d, 


402. Not lightens ought each 
man's peculiar load.] I think it 
will not be cavilling to say, that 
each man's peculiar load should 
not be put in the mouth of Sa- 
tan, who was no man, who had 
confessed to Christ that he was 
the unfortunate arch-fiend, and 
who speaks of himself. If Mil- 
ton had been aware of it, he 
would -have corrected it thus. 

Nor lightens ought each one's pecu- 
liar load, 

or in some other manner. Be- 
sides the word man is repeated 
here too often. Jortin. 

404. This mounds me most &c.] 
Very artful. As he could not 
acquit himself of envy and mis- 
chief, he endeavours to soften 
his crimes by assigning this 
cause of them. Warburlon. 

This wound s me most (what can It 
less ?) that man, 

Man fall’n shall be restor’d, I never 
more. 

The poet very judiciously makes 


the Tempter conclude with these 
lines concerning the restoration 
of fallen man, in order to lead 
our Saviour to say something 
about the manner of it, to know 
which was one great part of his 
design, that he might be able, if 
possible, to counterplot and pre- 
vent it. With no less judgment 
is our Saviour represented in 
the following answer, taking no 
other notice of it than by re- 
plying, Deservedly thou grievest 
&c. Thyer. 

See tne difference between 
the fall of the angels and the 
fall of man, with their respec- 
tive consequences, [according to 
Milton's ideas, E ] pointed out, 
P. L. iii. 129. 

The first sort by their own suggestion 
fell. 

Self-tempted, self-deprav’d ; man 
falls deceiv’d 

By the other first ; man therefore 
shall find grace. 

The other none. 

Dunster. 
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Ejected, emptied, gaz’d, unpitied, shunn’d, 

A spectacle of ruin or of scorn 415 

To all the host of heav’n : the happy place 
Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy, 

Rather inflames thy torment, representing 
Lost bliss to thee no more communicable, 

So never more in hell than when in heav’n. 420 

But thou art serviceable to heav’n’s King. 

Wilt thou impute t’ obedience what thy fear 
Extorts, or pleasure to do ill excites ? 

What but thy malice mov’d thee to misdeem 
Of righteous Job, then cruelly to’ afflict him 425 
With all inflictions ? but his patience won. 

The other service was thy chosen task, 

To be a liar in four hundred mouths ; 


414. Ejected, emptied, gaz’d, 
unpitied, shunn'd ,] Milton is 
fond of accumulating a cluster 
of participles. So in P. L. vL 
852. 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 

Dumter. 

416. — the happy place &c.] 
The same noble sentiment we 
find also in Paradise Lost, ix. 467- 

But the hot hell that always in him 
burns. 

Though in mid heav’n. £-c. 

Thyer. 

417. Imparts to thee] In all 
the editions it is printed Imports 
to thee, but in the Errata of the 
first edition we are desired to 
read Imparts to thee. The errors 
of the first edition are continued 
in the subsequent ones, even 
where they make downright 
nonsense of the passage j we had 
a most remarkable instance a 


little before in ver. 400. Never 
acquainted for Nearer acquainted. 

423 — pleasure to do ill ex- 

cites.] So in P. L. i. 159- Satan 
says to his infernal compeer, 

—of this be lure 

To do aught good never will be oar 
task ; 

But ever to do ill our sole delight. 

Dunster. 

426. With all inflictions ? but 
his patience toon.] So Mr. Fenton 
(joints this passage in his edition, 
and so it should be pointed. 
And the verb won I think is not 
often used as a verb neuter, but 
I find it so in Spenser’s Faery 
Queen, b. i. cant. vi. st. 3p. 

And he the stouteit knight that ever 
won. 

428 . — in four hundred mouths ;] 
Then the king of Israel gathered 
the prophets together, about 
four hundred men. 1 Kings 
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For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 

Yet thou pretend’st to truth ; all oracles 430 

By thee are giv’n, and what confess’d more true 
Among the nations ? that hath been thy craft, 

By mixing somewhat true to vent more lies. 

But what have been thy answers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous and with double sense deluding, 435 

Which they who ask’d have seldom understood, 

And not well understood as good not known ? 

Who ever bv consulting at thy shrine 


xxii. 6. See the note, 1. 37' i • 
Dunsler. 

432. — that hath been thy craft 

By mixing somewhat true to 
vent more lies.] 

Compare St. Austin. De Div. 
Daemon. Sect. 12. Miscenttamen 
isti (Daemones) fallacias ; et 
verum quod n6sse potuerint, non 
docendi magis quam decipiendi 
fine, prrenuntiant. Thyer. 

434. But what have been thy 
answers, what but dark,'] The 
oracles were often so obscure 
and dubious, that there was need 
of other oracles to explain them. 
Sed jam ad te venio, 

Sancte Apollo qui umbilicum certum 
terrarum obsides. 

Unde superstitiosa primum sreva 
evasit vox fera, 

tuis enim oraculis Chrysippus 
totura volumen implevit, partim 
falsis, ut ego opinor, partim casu 
veris, ut fit in omni oratione 
ssepissime; partim Jlexiloquis, et 
obscuris, ut interpres egeat inter- 
prete, et sors ipsa ad sortes refe- 
renda sit ; partim ambiguis, et qua 
ad dialecticum deferenda sini. 
Cicero De Div. ii. 56. Calton. 


Milton in these lines about the 
heathen oracles seems to have 
had in view what Eusebius says 
more copiously upon this subject 
in the fifth book of his Praepara- 
tio Evangelica. That learned 
father reasons in the very same 
way about them, and gives many 
instances from history of their 
delusive and double meanings. 
It may not perhaps be imperti- 
nent to mention one by way of 
illustration. Crcesus sending 
to consult the Delphic oracle 
about the success of his intended 
expedition against the Persian 
received this answer, 

Katins AAw 2iaCai fitym An* 
xetraXuru. 

Croesus Halym penetrans magnam 
pervertet opum vim, 

which by the ambiguity of one 
word might either signify the 
conquest of the Persian empire, 
or the ruin of his own : but he, 
as it was natural enough for an 
ambitious prince to do, constru- 
ing it according to his own 
flattering hopes, was overcome 
and lost his kingdom. Thyer. 
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Return’d the wiser, or the more instruct 

To fly or follow what concern’d him most, 440 

And run not sooner to his fatal snare ? 

For God hath justly giv’n the nations up 

To thy delusions ; justly, since they fell 

Idolatrous : but when his purpose is 

Among them to declare his providence 44S 

To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 


But from him or his angels 


439- — instruct ,] Thus b. ii. 
399- suspect, for suspected. Dun- 
*ter. 

447. But from him or his an- 
dels president ] Utitur etiam eis 
Deus (Daemonibus) ad veritatig 
manifestationem per ipsos fien- 
dam, dum divina raysteria eis 
per Angelos revelantur. The 
words are quoted from Aquinas, 
(2da 2dae Quest. 172. Art. 6) 
but the opinion is as old at least 
as St. Austin, whose authority 
he and Peter Lombard allege 
for it. Calton. 

This notion Milton very pro- 
bably had from Tertullian and 
St Austin. Tertullian speaking 
of the gods of the Heathens 
and their oracles says, Disposi- 
tiones etiam Dei et tunc pro- 
phetis concionantibus excepe- 
runt, et nunc lectionibus reso- 
nantibus carpunt, ita et hinc 
sumentes quasdam temporum 
sortes aemulantur divinitatem, 
dum ftirantur divinationem. In 
oraculis autem, quo ingenio am- 
biguitates temperent in eventus, 
sciunt Croesi, sciunt Pyrrhi. Apol. 
C. 22. St. Austin more appo- 
sitely to our present purpose, an- 
swering the Heathen boasts of 

VOL. III. 


president 


their oracles, says, tamen nec ista 
ipsa, quae ab eis vix raro et clan- 
culo proferuntur, movere nos de- 
bent, si cuiquam Dtemonum ex- 
tortum est id prodere cultoribus 
suis, quod didicerat ex eloquiis 
prophetarum, vel oraculis Ange- 
lorum. Aug. De Div. Daemonum. 
Sect. 12. tom. 6. Ed. Bened. 
And again, Cum enim vult Deus 
etiam per infimos infemosque 
spiritus aliquem vera cognoscere, 
temporalia dumtaxat atque ad 
istam roortalitatem pertinentia, 
facile est, et non incongruum, ut 
omnipotens et justus ad eorum 
pcenam, quibus ista pratdicuntur, 
ut malum quod eis impendet 
ante quam veniat praenoscendo 
patiantur, occulto apparatu mi- 
nisteriorum suorum etiam spi- 
ritibus talibus aliquid divinatio- 
nis impertiat, ut quod audiunt 
ab Angelis, praenuntient homi- 
nibus. De Div. Quest, ad 
Simpl. 1. ii. s. iii. tom. 6. Thyer. 

447- — or his angels president 

In every province ?] 

Milton has here followed the 
Septuagint reading in Deute- 
ronomy. 'On i irl'irK 

I0»s — f rtitru o s . x it tut kctrx ccptftH 

*yy thui tiov. Warburton. 

K 
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In every province ? who themselves disdaining 
T’ approach thy temples, give thee in command 
What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say 450 

To thy adorers ; thou with trembling fear. 

Or like a fawning parasite obey’st ; 

Then to thyself ascrib’st the truth foretold. 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrench’d ; 

No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 455 

The Gentiles ; henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 

And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice 
Shalt be inquir’d at Delphos or elsewhere, 


453. Then to thyself ascrib'st 
the truth foretold..] The Demons 
(Lactantius says) could certainly 
foresee and truly foretel many 
future events, from the know- 
ledge they had of the dispositions 
of Providence before their fall. 
And then they assumed all the 
honour to themselves, pretend- 
ing to be the authors and doers of 
what they predicted. Nam cum 
dispositiones Dei preesentiant, 
quippe qui ministri ejus fuerunt, 
interponunt se in his rebus; ut 
quaecunque a Deo vel facta sunt, 
vel hunt, ipsi potissimum facere, 
aut fecisse videantur. Div. Inst, 
ii. 16. Cation. 

456. — henceforth oracles are 
ceas'd,] I would not censure 
Milton for mentioning the silence 
of oracles, at our Saviour’s ap- 
pearing in the world, both here 
and in his elegant hymn on 
Christ’s nativity, because it 
adorns the poems, though it be 
a vulgar error. Jortin. 

As Milton had before adopted 
the ancient opinion of oracles 
being the operations of the fallen 
angels, so here also again he 


follows the same authority m 
making them cease at the com- 
ing of our Saviour. See this 
matter folly discussed in Fon- 
tenelle's history of oracles, and 
father Baltus’s answer to him. 
Thyer. 

Thus Juvenal Sat. vi. 554. 

— — Dclphis oracula ceuant. 

And in Lucan’s Pharsalia, b. v. 
where Appius is desirous to con- 
sult the Delphic oracle, but finds 
it dumb, the priestess tells him ; 

i mu to Parnassus hiatu 

Conticuit, pressitque Deum, seu 
spiritus istas 
Destituit fauces— 

■ s eu sponte Deorum 
Cyrrha silct. 

Thus Milton in the Hymn on the 
Nativity, st. xix. 

The oracles arc dumb, dec. 

And before him Giles Fletcher 
in Christ's Victory in Heaven, 
st. lxxxii. 

The angels carolFd loud their song of 
peace, 

The cursed oracles mere struckin dumb. 

Disaster. 

458. — at Delphos ] In the fa- 
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At least in vain, for they shall find thee mute. 

God hath now sent his living oracle 460 


raous controversy about ancient 
and modern learning Mr. Wot- 
ton reproves Sir William Tem- 
ple, for putting Delphos for 
Delphi, every where in his Es- 
says. Mr. Boyle justifies it, and 
says that it is used by all the 
finest writers of our tongue, and 
best judges of it, particularly 
Waller, Dryden, Creech, &c. If 
these authorities may justify Sir 
William Temple, they may also 
justify Milton ; but certainly the 
true way of writing is not Del- 
phot in the accusative case, but 
Delphi in the nominative. And 
though one would not condemn 
those excellent writers, who have 
unawares fallen into the common 
error, yet to defend Delphos 
upon this only pretence, that it 
has been the custom of our Eng- 
lish writers to call it so, is, as 
Dr. Bentley replies, like the 
Popish priest, who for thirty 
years together had read Mumpsi- 
mus in nis breviary instead of 
Sumpsimus ; and when a learned 
man told him of his blunder. 
I’ll not change, says he, my 
old Mumpsimus for your new 
Sumpsimus. 

458. But Delphos in English 
is as proper as Argos, which by 
Livy, Virgil, and most of the 
Latin authors, is written Argi. 
Dunsler. 

460. God hath now sent his 
living oracle 

Into the world] 

This heavenly oracle delivers 
himself here, in terms clear 
enough to alarm the Tempter: 
but it was not time yet to put 


an end to the temptation by 
giving him full conviction. Tan- 
tum vero ei innotuit (Christus) 
quantum voluit: tantum autem 
voluit, quantum oportuit. [Aug. 
De Civ. Dei, ix. 21. I have put 
ei for eis to suit it to my present 
purpose.] Christ in the Greek 
Fathers is styled avn^tn, 

/3tvXn, Xtyoi Z/n, essential life, the 
living counsel, and the living 
word of God. And St. John 
says, that in him was life, and the 
life wai the light of men, i. 4. 
This meaning was not unob- 
served by the Tempter. He 
easily perceived that the eternal 
Word might be the living oracle 
intended : and his words a little 
below, ver. 47 5. seem to be a 
feigned acknowledgment of what 
he would not yet believe, though 
he feared it might be true. 

But thou art plac'd above me, thou 
art Lord; 

From thee 1 can and must submiss 
indure 

Check or reproof, and glad to ’scope 
to ijuit. 

Thou art the first -begotten of 
God, and Lord of all things; 
and thou canst remand me to 
that dreadful deep, whither thy 
thunder drove me out of heaven. 
Callon. 

460. — his living oracle ] We 
have here corrected an error, 
which has prevailed in most of 
the editions, loving oracle instead 
of living oracle; and another 
a little afterward, and inward 
oracle instead of an inward 
oracle. 

E 2 
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Into the world to teach his final will, 

And sends his Spi’rit of truth henceforth to dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle 
To all truth requisite for men to know. 

So spake our Saviour ; but the subtle Fiend, 4G5 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 

Dissembled, and this answer smooth return’d. 

Sharply thou hast insisted on rebuke, 

And urg’d me hard with doings, which not will 
But misery hath wrested from me : where 470 

Easily canst thou find one miserable, 

And not enforc’d oft-times to part from truth ; 

If it may stand him more in stead to lie, 

Say and unsay, feign, flatter, or abjure? 

But thou art plac’d above me, thou art Lord ; 4.75 

From thee I can and must submiss indure 
Check or reproof, and glad to ’scape so quit. 

Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 

Smooth on the tongue discours’d, pleasing to th’ ear. 
And tuneable as sylvan pipe or song ; 480 


474. Say and unsay, feign, 
flatter, or abjure?] Might not 
Milton possibly intend here, and 
particularly by the word abjure, 
to lash some of his complying 
friends, who renounced their re- 
publican principles at the Resto- 
ration ? Thyer. 

478. Hard are the mays of 
truth, and rough to walk, 

Smooth on the tongue discours’d, 
&c.] 

Compare Comus, 476- 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools 
suppose, 


But musical as is Apollo’s lute, &c. 

Much the same sentiments ap- 
pear in the Tractate on Education, 
p. 101. ed. 1675. “ I will point 
ye out the right path of a vir- 
tuous and noble education, la- 
borious indeed at the first ascent, 
but also so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospect and me- 
lodious sounds, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing.” Compare Pref. Ch. Gov. 
b. ii. Pr. W. vol. i. 61. T. War - 
ton. 
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What wonder then if I delight to hear 
Her dictates from thy mouth ? most men admire 
Virtue, who follow not her lore : permit me 
To hear thee when I come (since no man comes) 

And talk at least, though I despair to 5 attain. 485 
Thy Father, who is holy, wise, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest 
To tread his sacred courts, and minister 
About his altar, handling holy things, 

Praying or vowing, and vouchsaf’d his voice 490 
To Balaam reprobate, a prophet yet 
Inspir’d ; disdain not such access to me. 

To whom our Saviour with unalter’d brow. 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I bid not or forbid ; do as thou find’st 495 

Permission from above ; thou can’st not more. 

He added not ; and Satan bowing low 


482. — most men admire 
Virtue, mho follow not her lore :] 
Imitated from the well known 
saying of Medea, Ov. Met. vii. 
20 . 

—Video meliorn, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor. 

49 O. —and vouchsaf'd his voice 
To Balaam reprobate,'] 

An argument more plausible and 
more fallacious could not have 
been put into the mouth of the 
Tempter. Perfectly to appre- 
hend this remarkable piece of 
Scripture history, as well as the 
poet's judicious use of it in this 
place, we may refer to Bishop 
Butler's excellent Sermon on the 
character of Balaam, and to 
Shuckford's account of it in his 


Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History, b. xii. Dunster. 

497. — and Satan bowing lorn 
His gray dissimulation,] 

An expression this, which your 
little word-catching critics will 
very probably censure, but read- 
ers of true taste admire. It is a 
true instance of the feliciter au- 
det. There is another of the 
same kind in this book, where 
the poet says, speaking of the 
angelic quire, ver. 170. 

— ant! in celestial measures mov’d. 
Circling the throne and singing, 
while the hand 
Sung with the voice, 

Thyer. 

When criticism is employed 
on words alone, it may deserve 
Mr. Thyer’s censure; but it 
E 3 
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His gray dissimulation, disappear’d 

Into thin air diffus’d : for now began 

Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 500 


must sometimes condescend to 
notice them ; anil in this instance 
it may safely pronounce that 
Milton would not have admitted 
into the Par. Lost so forced and 
affected an expression as “ bow- 
ing low his gray dissimulation." 
The meaning indeed is perfectly 
clear. Satan is still, as Mr. 
Dunster observes, under his as- 
sumed character of " an aged 
man in rural weeds." But the 
words which he quotes from our 
author’s Latin poem on the fifth 
of November, (where Satan is also 
introduced under the disguise of 
an old Franciscan friar,) 

— aiiumptii miruerunt tempora can it, 

if “ equivalent to his gray dissi- 
mulation here,” are free from the 
conceit which we have blamed 
above. E. 

498. — disappear'd 

Into thin air diffus'd :] 

So Virgil of Mercury, J& n. iv. 

278 . 

Et procut in tenucm ex oculis eva- 
nuit auram. 

498. And Shakespeare, Tem- 
pest, act iv. sc. 2. 

—these our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, 
and 

Are melted into air , into thin air. 

Dunster. 

500. — her sullen taingr] Mr. 
Dunster cites Virg. JEn. viii. 369. 

No* ruit,ct futcis tcliurem amplecti- 
tur alis. 

And Manilius, Astron. v. 59. 


— nigrai no* contrahit alas. 

And Tasso, viii. 57. and Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. vi. c. viii. 44. 

—and now the even-tide 
His broad black wingt had through 
the heavens wide 
By this dispread. 

But he might also have remarked , 
that not one of these poets ap- 
plies any other epithet to the 
rvings of night than one expres- 
sive of material qualities j Milton 
heightens the poetry of the 
image by introducing the qua- 
lities of mind — sullen wings. And 
thus in l'Allegro, 6. 

Where brooding darkness spreads her 
Jealous wings. 

Fairfax indeed has added a simi- 
lar idea to Tasso's description, 
viii. 57. 

Sorgca la nottc in tanto, e sotto Pali 
llccopriva del Ciclo i campi immenti: 

which is thus translated by Fair- 
fax, 

But now the night dispread her lazy 
•wings 

Oe’r the broad fields of heaven's 
bright wilderness. 

E. 

500. — to double-ihade 
The desert;'] 

He has expressed the same 
thought in Lomus, 335. 

In double night of darkness, and of 
shades. 

[Where see the notes.] And the 
reader will naturally observe 
how properly the images are 
taken from the place, where the 
scene is laid. It is not a descrip- 
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The desert ; fowls in their clay nests were couch’d ; 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 


tion of night at large, but of doubt was, because the poet had 
a night in the desert ; and, as before laboured this scene to the 
Mr. Thyer says, is very short, utmost perfection in his Para- 
though poetical. The reason no dise Lost. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE Disciples of Jesus, uneasy at his long absence, reason 
amongst themselves concerning it. Mary also gives vent to her 
maternal anxiety : in the expression of which she recapitulates 
many circumstances respecting the birth and early life of her 
Son. Satan again meets his Infernal Council, reports the bad 
success-of his first temptation of our blessed Lord, and calls upon 
them for counsel and assistance. Belial proposes one mode of 
tempting Jesus. Satan rebukes Belial for his dissoluteness, 
charging on him all the profligacy of that kind ascribed by the 
poets to the heathen gods, and rejects his proposal as in no 
respect likely to succeed. Satan then suggests other modes of 
temptation, particularly proposing to avail himself of the circum- 
stance of our Lord’s hungering; and, taking a band of chosen 
spirits with him, returns to resiune his enterprise. Jesus hungers 
in the desert. Night comes on ; the manner in which our 
Saviour passes the night is described. Morning advances. 
Satan agaiu appears to Jesus, and, after expressing wonder that 
he should be so entirely neglected in the wilderness, where others 
had been miraculously fed, tempts him with a sumptuous ban- 
quet of the most luxurious kind. This he rejects, aud the banquet 
vanishes. Satan, finding our Lord not to be assailed on the 
ground of appetite, tempts him again by offering him riches, as 
the means of acquiring power : this Jesus also rejects, producing 
many instances of great actions performed by persons under vir- 
tuous poverty, and specifying the danger of riches, and the cares 
and pains inseparable from power and greatness. Dunster. 
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MEAN while the new-baptiz’d, who yet remain’d 
At Jordan with the Baptist, and had seen 
Him whom they heard so late expressly call’d 


1. Mean while the new-baptizd, 
&c.] The greatest and indeed 
justest objection to this poem is 
the narrowness of its plan, which 
being confined to that single 
scene of our Saviour’s life on 
earth, his temptation in the de- 
sert, has too much sameness in 
it, too much of the reasoning, 
and too little of the descriptive 
part, a defect most certainly in 
an epic poem, which ought to 
consist of a proper and happy 
mixture of the instructive and 
the delightful. Milton was him- 
self, no doubt, sensible of this 
imperfection, and has therefore 
very judiciously contrived and 
introduced all the little digres- 
sions that could with any sort of 
propriety connect with his sub- 
ject, in order to relieve and re- 
fresh the reader's attention. The 
following conversation betwixt 
Andrew and Simon upon the 
missing our Saviour so long, 


with the Virgin’s reflections ori 
the same occasion, and the coun- 
cil of the Devils how best to at- 
tack their enemy, are instances 
of this sort, and both very hap- 
pily executed in their respective 
ways. The language of the 
former is not glaring and im- 
passioned, but cool and unaf- 
fected, corresponding most ex- 
actly to the humble pious cha- 
racter of the speakers. That of 
the latter is full of energy and 
majesty, and not a whit inferior 
to their most spirited speeches in 
the Paradise Lost. This may be 
given as one proof out of many 
others, that, if the Paradise Ref- 
gained is inferior, as indeed I 
think it must be allowed to be, 
to the Paradise Lost, it cannot 
justly be imputed, as some would 
have it, to any decay of Milton’s 
genius, but to his being cramped 
down by a more barren and con- 
tracted subject, Thyer. 
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Jesus Messiah Son of God declar’d. 

And on that high authority had believ’d, 

And with him talk’d, and with him lodg’d, I mean 
Andrew and Simon, famous after known, 

With others though in holy writ not nam’d, 

Now missing him their joy so lately found, 

So lately found, and so abruptly gone, 

Began to doubt, and doubted many days, 

And as the days increas’d, increas’d their doubt : 
Sometimes they thought he might be only shown, 
And for a time caught up to God, as once 
Moses was in the mount, and missing long; 


4. Jesus Messiah Sun of God 
declar'd ,] This is a great mis- 
take in the poet. All that the 
people could collect from the de- 
clarations of John the Baptist 
and the voice from heaven was, 
that he was a great Prophet; 
and this was all they did in fact 
collect; they were uncertain whe- 
ther he was their promised Mes- 
siah. Warburton. 

John the Baptist had however 
expressly called him the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of 
the world, referring, probably, to 
Isaiah liii. 7- And, the day fol- 
lowing, John's giving him the 
same title is the ground of An- 
drew's conversion, who there- 
upon followed Jesus, and having 
passed some time with him, de- 
clared to his brother Simon, We 
have found the Messias. See John 
i. 19 — 42. on which chapter the 
particulars here related are 
founded. Dunster. 

6. 1 mean 

Andrew and ■Simon.] 

This sounds very prosaic ; but I 


And a like instance or two in 
Harrington's translation of the 
Orlando Furioso, cant. xxxi. st. 
46. 

And catting stilt upon that noble 
name, 

That often had the Pagans overcome, 
(/ mean Renaldo's house of Montal- 
bane.) 

And again, st. 55. 

Further she did to Brandimart re- 
count, 

How she had seen the bridge the 
Pagan made, 

(/ mean the cruel Pagan Kodomount.) 

13. Sometimes they thought he 
might be only shown , ] Virg. J5n. 
vi. 870. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata 
• nec ultra 
Esse sinent. 

14. as once 

Moses was in the mount, and 

missing long ; ] 

Exod. xxxii. 1. And when the peo- 
ple saw that Moses delayed to 
come down out of the mount, <4c. 
Dunster. 
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And the great Thisbite, who on fiery wheels 
Rode up to heav’n, yet once again to come. 
Therefore as those young prophets then with care 


16. And the great Thisbite.'] 
Or Tishbite, as he is called in 
Scripture, 1 Kings xvii. 1. Elijah, 
a native of Thisbe or Tishbe, a 
city of the country of Gilead be- 
yond Jordan. Yet once again to 
come. For it hath been the 
opinion of the Church, that there 
would be an Elias before Christ’s 
second coming as well as before 
his first: and this opinion the 
learned Mr. Mede supports from 
the prophecy of Malachi, iv. 5. 
Behold I will send you Elijah the 
prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the 
Lord, &c. : and from what our 
Saviour says. Matt xvii. 1 1 . Elias 
truly shall first come, and restore 
all things. These words our Sa- 
viour spake when John Baptist 
was beheaded, and yet speaks as 
of a thing future, arrtxaritmiru 
rrm.tr*, and shall restore all things. 
But as it was not Elias in person, 
but only in spirit, who appeared 
before our Saviour's first coming, 
so will it also be before his se- 
cond. The reader may see the 
arguments at large in Mr. Mede’s 
Discourse xxv. which no doubt 
Milton had read, not only on ac- 
count of the fame and excellence 
of the writer, but as he was also 
his fellow-collegian. 

17- — yet once again to come.] 
Milton's words however may re- 
fer to the coming of Elijah in 
the person of the Baptist; we 
may with equal propriety under- 
stand, who was, or, who is, yet 
once again to come. So likewise 
(as Mr. Dunster observes) Bp. 


Pearce and Beza interpret our 
Saviour’s words, (Matt. xvii. 11.) 
with reference to the prophecy 
already fulfilled when our Sa- 
viour uttered them. Mr. Warton 
and Mr. Dunster notice Milton's 
frequent allusions to Elijah and 
his ascension, El. iv. 97. In obitum 
Prtes. Eliensis, 4 9- Epigr. i. 5. and 
in the Passion, st. vi. and Mr. 
Dunster even imagines that the 
undaunted spirit of this eminent 
prophet, and the part assigned 
him of resisting the tyranny of 
wicked kings, and denouncing 
God's judgments against them, 
might contribute to make him a 
favourite with our author. E. , 
18. Therefore as those young 
prophets then with care 
Sought lost Elijah, &c.] 

2 Kings ii. 1 7. They sent fifty men, 
and they sought three days, but 
found him nut. So in each place 
these nigh to Bethabara: such el- 
lipses, as Mr. Sympson observes, 
are freauent. and especially in 
our author. In Jericho the city 
of palms, so it is called, Deut. 
xxxiv. 3. and Josephus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and all writers, describe it 
as abounding with those trees. 
sEnon, mentioned John iii. 23. 
as is likewise Salim or Salem. 
And John also was baptizing in 
Enon near to Salim. But there 
appears to be no particular rea- 
son for our author's calling it 
Salem old, unless he takes it to 
be the same with the Shalem 
mentioned Gen. xxxiii. 18. or 
confounds it with the Salem 
where Melchizedeck was king. 
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Sought lost Elijah, so in each place these 

Nigh to Bethabara ; in Jericho 20 

The city’ of palms, A£non, and Salem old, 

Machaerus, and each town or city wall’d 
On this side the broad lake Genezaret, 

Or in Peraea ; but return’d in vain. 

Then on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 25 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whisp’ring play. 
Plain fishermen, no greater men them call, 


Machcerus, a castle in the moun- 
tainous part of Penza or the 
country beyond Jordan, which 
river is well known to run 
through the lake of Genezareth, 
or the sea of Tiberias, or the 
sea of Galilee, as it is otherwise 
called. So that they searched 
in each place on this side Jordan, 
or in Peraa, U^iawu, be- 

yond it. 

21. — Salem old,'] Milton had 
good authority for terming Sa- 
lem, Salem old. Adrichomius, 
speaking of Salem or Salim, 
says, Ex veteribus Hebrasorum 
Rabbinis docet Hieronymus, non 
videri hanc esse Hierusalem, 
quod nomen ipsum deraonstrat 
ex Greeco Hebraicoque com- 
positum, sed oppidum juxta 
Scythopolim, quod usque hodie 
appellatur Salem; ubi osten- 
ditur palatium Melchizedec, ex 
magnitudine ruinarum veteris 
operis ostendens magnificentiam 
de quo in posteriore parte Ge- 
neseos scriptum est : Venit Jacob 
in Soccoth, et transivit in Salem 
civitatem regionis Sichem. See 
Hieronym. Epist. ad Evag. The 
Septuagint, Gen. xxxiii. 18, 
writes it vt tip. Dunster. 


26. Where winds with reeds and 
osiers whisp’ring play,] Reland in 
his Palczstina, speaking of the 
river Jordan, says, Sal ices, ta- 
marisci, agnus castus, et cannas 
ingentes, quae usum hastarum 
praebent, crescuntad ripam ejus, 
uti referunt avrcwract Ilia arun- 
dineta ripam Jordanis ita ob- 
sident, ut per ea aqua fiuminis 
vix conspici possit. To this pur- 
pose he cites Joannes Phocas, 
and De la Valle. And the de- 
scriptions of Adrichomius and 
Dr. Maundrell agree with theirs. 
— whispering play. Milton is par- 
ticularly fond of this image, and 
has introduced it in many beau- 
tiful passages of the Par. Lost. 
He also applies whispering to 
the flowing of a stream ; to the 
air that plays upon the water, or 
by the side of it; and to the 
combined sounds of the breeze 
and the current : as in the Latin 
poem in adventum Peris, 89. and 
in Lycidas, 136. Dunsler. 

27- Plain fishermen, no greater 
men them call,] Imitated from 
the beginning of Spenser’s Shep- 
herd’s Calendar. 

A shepherd’s boy, no better do him 
rail. 


i 
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Close in a cottage low together got, 

Their unexpected loss and plaints out breath’d. 

Alas, from what high hope to what relapse so 

Unlook’d for are we fall’n ! our eyes beheld 
Messiah certainly now come, so long 
Expected of our fathers ; we have heard 
His words, his wisdom full of grace and truth ; 

Now, now, for sure, deliverance is at hand, > 35 

The kingdom shall to Israel be restor’d : 

Thus we rejoic’d, but soon our joy is turn’d 
Into perplexity and new amaze : 

For whither is he gone, what accident 

Hath rapt him from us ? will he now retire 40 

After appearance, and again prolong 

Our expectation ? God of Israel, 

Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come ; 


30. Alas, from what high hope 
&c.] So we read in the first 
edition ; in most of the others 
it is absurdly printed 

Alas, from that high hope to what 
relapse— 

Vte misero mihi, quanta de spe 
decidi ! Terence H eaut. ii. iii. 9- 

34. — -full of grace and truth ;] 
John i. 14. The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us— full of 
grace and truth. 

36. The kingdom shall to Israel 
he restor’d .•] They are properly 
made to talk in the language, 
and according to the expectations 
of the Jews. Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel ? Acts i. 6. 

42. God of Israel, &c.] This 
sudden turn, and breaking forth 
into prayer to God, is beautiful 


as it is surprising: and the prayer 
itself is conceived very much in 
the spirit of the Psalms, and 
almost in the words of some of 
them. 

42. Milton probably had in 
mind the hymn of the disciples, 
(Acts iv. 27 ) who cite from the 
second Psalm, The kings of the 
earth stood up, and the rulers 
were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ. Mr. 
Dunster thinks it possible that 
some allusion might be here in- 
tended to the situation of Milton’s 
party at the Restoration. E. 

51. — pointed at and shown] 
Should it not be pointed out ? 
But perhaps Milton had Persius 
in his mind. Sat. i. 28. 

— Digito motutrari, et dicier hie est. 

Dunster. 
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Behold the kings of th’ earth how they oppress 

Thy chosen, to what height their pow’r unjust 45 

They have exalted, and behind them cast 

All fear of thee ; arise and vindicate 

Thy glory, free thy people from their yoke. 

But let us wait ; thus far he hath perform’d, 

Sent his Anointed, and to us reveal’d him, 50 

By his great Prophet, pointed at and shown 
In public, and with him we have convers’d ; 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence ; he will not fail, 

Nor will withdraw him now, nor will recall, 55 

Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence; 
Soon we shall see our hope, our joy return. 

Thus they out of their plaints new hope resume 
To find whom at the first they found unsought : 

But to his mother Mary, when she saw 6o 

Others return’d from baptism, not her son, 

Nor left at Jordan, tidings of him none, 

Within her breast though calm, her breast though pure. 


56. Mock us with his blest 
sight, then snatch him hence ;] 
Virgil, JEn. i. 407. 

— falsis 

Ludis imaginibue. 

./En. vi. 870. 

Oetendent terns hunc tantum fata, 
deque ultra 
Esse sinent. 

Jortin. 

60. But to his mother Mary ] 
The meaning must be, ad ma- 
trem quod attinet — as for or as 
to his mother Mary — for her part. 
Sanctius observes, that all lan- 


guages delight in brevity. Mil- 
ton certainly is fond of it in ours. 
His style is exceedingly ellip- 
tical, and sometimes cramped by 
an unnatural conciseness. Calton. 

The construction is, But to 
liis mother — within her breast — 
motherly cures and fears got head, 
andraised some troubled thoughts: 
and if the words were brought 
thus near together, there would 
not perhaps be thought that 
difficulty and perplexity in the 
syntax. 

63. Within her breast, though 
calm, her breast though pure. 
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Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d 
Some troubled thoughts, which she in sighs thus clad. 

O what avails me now that honour high 66 

To have conceiv’d of God, or that salute 
Hail highly favour’d, among women blest ! 

While I to sorrows am no less advanc’d, 

And fears as eminent, above the lot 70 

Of other women, by the birth I bore, 

In such a season born when scarce a shed 
Could be obtain’d to shelter him or me 
From the bleak air ; a stable was our warmth, 


Motherly cares and fears got 
head,} 

A sentiment much of the same 
kind with that in the Paradise 
Lost, x. 23. 

—dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages, yet mix'd 
With pity, violated not their bliss : 

and may also serve to confirm 
what has been observed in the 
note upon that place. Thyer. 

6 5. — in sighs thus clad.] Thus 
Cicero ; Sententias reconditas ex- 
quisitasque mollis et pellucens 
v estiebat oratio. De Clar. Orator. 
274. Ed. Proust. And again, 
327- And thus our author in 
the Vacation Exercise, “ clothe 
my fancy in fit sound." Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden has a 
similar figure of speech in 
that beautiful sonnet, beginning, 
" Sweet bird, that sing’st away 
the early hours." Dunster. 

66. O what avails vie now that 
honour high, &c.] In several 
parts of this speech Milton ap- 
pears to have had Vida in his 
mind. In this opening of it, at 
T» 77. and from v. 87 to 92, we 

VOL. III. 



Christiad. v. 870. 


At non certe olim praepes demiasus 
Olympo 

Nuntius hac pavidae dederat promises 
puellse. 

Sic una ante alias fclix ego , sic ego 
call 

Inccdo reginat mea est lute gloria 
magna. 

Hie mcui alius Kanos, Quo reges 
rounera opima 

Obtulerunt mihi post partus F Quo 
carmina lasta 

Celestes cecinere chori, si me ista 
manebat 

Sors tamen, et vilam, cladem hanc 
ritura, trahebam F 

Felices illse, natot quibus impius ham it 

Insontes regis furor ipso in Untile viUr, 

Dum tibi vana timens fuuus raolltur 
acerbum : 

Ut cuperem te diluvio cecidisse sub 
illo! 

Hos, hos horribili monitu Ircpidantia 
corda 

TerriJIcans senior luctus sperare jubc- 
bat, 

Et cccini t fore, cum pectus mihi Jlgerct 
crisis s 

Nunc alti mucro, nunc alt& vulnus 
adaetum. 

Dunster. 
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A manger his ; yet soon enforc’d to fly 75 

Thence into Egypt, till the murd’rous king 
Were dead, who sought his life, and missing fill’d 
With infant blood the streets of Bethlehem ; 

From Egypt home return’d, in Nazareth 

Hath been our dwelling many years ; his life so 

Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, 

Little suspicious to any king ; but now 
Full grown to man, acknowledg’d, as I hear, 

By John the Baptist, and in public shown. 

Son own’d from heaven by his Father’s voice ; 85 

I look’d for some great change ; to honour ? no, 

But trouble, as old Simeon plain foretold, 

That to the fall and rising he should be 

Of many in Israel, and to a sign 

Spoken against, that through my very soul yo 

A sword shall pierce ; this is my favour’d lot, 


79 . in Nazareth 

Hath been our dwelling many 
years ;] 

She mentions this as part of 
their distress, because the coun- 
try of Galilee, whereof Naza- 
reth was a city, was the most 
despised part of Palestine, de- 
spised by the Jews themselves : 
and therefore Nathaniel asketh 
Philip, John i. 46. Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ? 

79 . I rather think this descrip- 
tion of the early private life of 
our Saviour designed to give 
effect to the expectations of Mary, 
where she says, 

— but now. 

Full grown to man, acknowledged, 
&c. 

I look’d for some great change. 

Dunster. 


80. his life 

Private, unactive, calm, con- 
templative, 

Little suspicious to any king ;] 
Possibly not without an intended 
reference to Milton’s, own way 
of life after the Restoration. 
Dunster. 

88 . That to the fall and rising 
he should be 
Of many in Israel, &c.] 

And Simeon blessed them, and 
said unto Mary his mother, Be- 
hold this child is set for the fall 
and rising again of many in 
Israel, and for a sign rvhich shall 
be spoken against ; (yea a srvord 
shall pierce through thy own soul 
also,) that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed, Luke ii. 
34, 35. Dunster. 
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My exaltation to afflictions high ; 

Afflicted I may be, it seems, and blest ; 

I will not argue that, nor will repine. 

But where delays he now ? some great intent 95 

Conceals him : when twelve years he scarce had seen, 

I lost him, but so found, as well 1 saw 
He could not lose himself; but went about 
H is Father’s business ; what he meant I mus’d, 

Since understand ; much more his absence now too 
Thus long to some great purpose he obscures. 

But I to wait with patience am inur’d ; 


93. Afflicted I way be, it seems, 
and blest; 

I will not argue that, nor will 
repine. 

But where delays he now ? some 
great intent 

Conceals him :] 

How charmingly does Milton 
here verify the character he had 
before given of the blessed Vir- 
gin in the lines above ! 

Within her breast though calm, her 
breast though pure, 

Motherly cares and fears got head. 

We see at one view the piety of 
the saint, and the tenderness of 
the mother ; and I think nothing 
can be conceived more beautiful 
and moving than that sudden 
start of fond impatience in the 
third line. But where delays he 
now? breaking in so abruptly 
upon the composed resignation 
expressed in the two preceding 
ones. The same beauty is con- 
tinued in her suddenly checking 
herself, and resuming her calm 
and resigned character again in 
these words, some great intent 
conceals him. Thyer. 

94. I will not argue that,] 


Seemingly with a view to the 
sense of arguo in Latin, to blame, 
reprehend, accuse. Dunster. 

97. I lost him, but so found, 
as well I saw 

He could not lose himself;'] 
This is one of the sentiments so 
expressed, as, according to Mr. 
Addison, to degenerate into a 
pun. This poem (even consider- 
ing its proportionate length,) is 
less censurable in this respect 
than the Paradise Lost. But 
though these blemishes are rare, 
they are, when they occur, ex- 
tremely offensive. Dunster. 

98. — but went about 

His Father’s business;] 

And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me ? Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s 
business? Luke ii. 49- what he 
meant I mused. The verb muse is 
thus used in our translation of 
the Scriptures. All men mused 
in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Christ or not ; Luke 
iii. 15. Thus also Spenser, Faery 
Queen, b. iii. c. xi. 54. And 
Shakespeare, Tempest, act iii. 
se. 3. Dunster. 
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My heart hath been a storehouse long of things 
And say’ings laid up, portending strange events. 

Thus Mary pond’ring oft, and oft to mind 105 
Recalling what remarkably had pass’d 
Since first her salutation heard, with thoughts 
Meekly compos’d awaited the fulfilling : 

The while her son tracing the desert wild, 

Sole but with holiest meditations fed, 1 10 

Into himself descended, and at once 

All his great work to come before him set ; 

How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high : 

For Satan with sly preface to return ns 

Had left him vacant, and with speed was gone 
Up to the middle region of thick air, 

Where all his potentates in council sat ; 

There without sign of boast, or sign of joy, 


103. My heart hath been a 
storehouse long of things 

And say'ings laid up , — 

Thus Mary pond’ring oft ,' ] 
Luke ii. 19- But Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them 
in her heart : and again, ver. 51. 
but his mother kept all these say- 
ings in her heart. 

110. — rvith holiest meditations 
fed,] An expression very signi- 
ficant, and the same with that in 
Paradise Lost, iii. 37- 

Then feed on thoughts &r. 

Thyer. 

111. Into himself descended ,] 
In sese descendere. Persius, sat. 
iv. 23. 

115. —with sly preface to re- 
turn ] Alluding to what Satan 

had said i. 483. 


— permit me 

To hear thee when I come, ffc. 

Satan’s concluding speech at 
their first meeting was a preface 
to their meeting again. 

119. There without sign of 
boast, &c.] In contrast to the 
boasting manner in which Satan 
had related his success against 
man, on his return to Pandaemo- 
nium. P. L. x. 460. Solicitous. 
This word seems here used un- 
der a recollection of Cicero's de- 
finition of Solicitudo, aegritudo 
cum cogitatione. Tusc. Quaest. 
iv. 8. Solicitous and blank. Thus, 
P. L. ix. 888. 

— Adam 

Aetonied stood and blank. 

Duns ter. 
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Solicitous and blank he thus began. 120 

Princes, heav’n’s ancient sons, ethereal thrones, 
Demonian spirits now from th* element 


122. — -from th' element 

Each of his reign allotted, right- 
lier call'd 

Pow'rs of fire, air, mater, and 
earth beneath ,] 

It was a notion among the an- 
cients, especially among the Pla- 
tonists, that there were Demons 
in each element, some visible, 
others invisible, in the asther, 
and fire, and air, and water, so 
that no part of the world was 
devoid of soul: un Ji x*i mXXoi 
S aifutif, tvs uu **A««l *r ns yirm- 
Tttts hovs, km t' butt-rtf rut erTOl^uotr, 
ti ftu iguTci, ti Ji xogciToi. I* ti 
aitifi, kmi »{i, <i>i Ti, kmi {Hem, its 
(tri&st xorfiov flints \J 'v%ns ccfteiftt 
Orest, as Alcinous in his summary 
of the Platonic doctrine says, 
cap. 5. Michael Psellus, in his 
dialogue concerning the opera- 
tion of Demons, from whence 
Milton borrowed some of his 
notions of spirits, (as we ob- 
served in a note upon the Para- 
dise Lost, i. 423.) speaks to the 
same purpose, that there are 
many kinds of Demons, and of 
all sorts of forms and bodies, so 
that the air above us and around 
us is full, the earth and the sea 
are full, and the inmost and 
deepest recesses: woxxu daifurttr 

ytn) , kmi -axtroienccc Toes < XJtt Tx 
rupxTct 0 )( urue wAsjii flit tor 
Tt! t« imftu iftur kmi ret jriji iftas' 
v Align 3i y clear note SaXXTTUr, kmi 
T tVS ftVJiMlTMTtVS KMI fSviltVS [/3 vitOVS~\ 

rmvs, p. 41. and he divides 
them into six kinds, the fiery, 
the airy, the earthy, the watery, 
the subterraneous, and the luci- 


fugous: to ^exrvftr, TO mi (I tr, re 
yforetr, to vt^cuor TI kmi iraXeor, rt 
bro%torior, to fungous tuu Sutrxeriri- 

Tor. p. 45. Edit. Lutet. Paris, 
1615. But the Demons not only 
resided in the elements, and par- 
took of their nature, but also 
presided and ruled over them, 
as Jupiter in the air, Vulcan in 
the fire, Neptune in the water, 
Cybele in the earth, and Pluto 
under the earth. 

122. Thus in II Penseroso, 93. 

And of those Demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet, or with element. 

Undoubtedly these notions are 
from Plato’s Timseus and Phae- 
don, and the reveries of his old 
commentators ; yet with some 
reference to the Gothic system 
of Demons, which is a mixture 
of Platonism, school-divinity, 
and Christian superstition. See 
“ the six sorts of spirits between 
heaven and hell,” their control 
over the elements in which they 
respectively resided, &c. de- 
scribed in the Spanish Mandevile 
of Myracles &c. a translation from 
the Spanish, Lond. 1618. disc. iii. 
p. 126. 4to. It is one of the 
visions of Thomas Aquinas, that 
God permitted some of the fallen 
angels, less guilty than the rest, 
in their descent from heaven, to 
remain in the air, fire, water, 
and earth till the day of judg- 
ment. Drayton has the same 
doctrine, Polyolb. s. v. vol. ii. p. 
757. And Milton conforms to 
F 3 
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Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath, 

So may we hold our place, and these mild seats 125 
Without new trouble ; such an enemy 
Is risen to invade us, who no less 
Threatens than our expulsion down to hell ; 

I, as I undertook, and with the vote 
Consenting in full frequence was impower’d, 130 

Have found him, view’d him, tasted him, but find 


this theory in this passage, and 
in b. i. 39, 44. b. iv. 201. 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on 
the earth, &c. 

In Andreini’s Adamo, written in 
1617, we have a chorus “ di 
Spiriti ignei, aerei, acquatici, ed 
infemali, &c.” being the exiled 
angels. These are the Demons 
to which Shakespeare alludes, 
Hamlet, a. i. s. 1 . 

— At his warning, 

Whether in tea, or fire, in earth, or 
air, 

Th’ extravagant and erring spirit hies 

To his confine. 

When formally invoked by a 
magician, they were supposed to 
produce tempests, conflagrations, 
floods, and earthquakes. Of this 
school was therefore Prospero in 
the Tempest, a. iv. s. 1. Shake- 
speare has other instances. King 
John, a. iii. s. 2. First part of l Jen. 
VI. a. v. s. 4. See also Boyardo’s 
Orlando Inamorato, 1. i. c. i. 51. 
And Tasso’s Gier. Lib. c. xiii. 7, 
11. The spirits which the ne- 
cromancer Ismeno invokes to 
take possession of the enchanted 
forest, are fallen angels, who 
now control the different ele- 
ments which they inhabit. And, 
c. ii. 4. the demons with which 


he promises to assist the Saracens 
are fallen angels. See also 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 

a. iv. s. 1 . and Fair Maid of the 
Inn, a. iv. s. 1. I must add, 
that the notion of the fallen 
angels having a control of the 
elements, seems to have sug- 
gested to Milton the idea in Par. 
Lost, vi. 221. that angels in their 
state of bliss had the same power. 
T. War ton. 

129- — and with the vote 

Consenting, &c.] 

In reference to what was said, 

b. i. 111. 

Unanimous they all commit &c. 

Dunster. 

130. — in full frequence"] Mil- 
ton, in his History of England, 
has said, The assembly was full 
and frequent : and in Paradise 
Lost, i. 797- the council of devils 
was frequent and full. Here the 
adjective is converted into a sub- 
stantive, and in i. 128: and 
Shakespeare uses it in the same 
manner, Timon, act v. sc. 3. 

Tell Athens in the frequence of de- 
gree. 

From high to low throughout. 

131. — tasted him,] A Grsecism. 
r tutfiui signifies mot only gusto, 
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Far other labour to be undergone 

Than when I dealt with Adam first of men, 

Though Adam by his wife’s allurement fell, 

However to this man inferior far, iss 

If he be man by mother’s side at least, 

With more than human gifts from heav’n adorn’d, 
Perfections absolute, graces divine, 

And amplitude of mind to greatest deeds. 


but likewise experior, periculum 
facio. Dunster. 

136. If he be man by mother's 
side at least,] The Tempter had 
no doubt of Christ's being a man 
by the mother’s side : but the want 
of a comma in its due place after 
man, hath puzzled both the sense 
and the construction. He is must 
be understood at the end of the 
verse, to support the syntax. 

If he be man, by mother's side at 
least [he is.] C alt im. 

We have still preserved the 
pointing of Milton’s own edi- 
tion ; for some perhaps may 
choose to join the whole toge- 
ther, and understand it thus. 
Satan had heard him declared 
from heaven, and knew him to 
be the Son of God; and now 
after the trial that he had made 
of him, he questions whether he 
be man even, by the mother's 
side. 

If he be man by mother's side at least. 

And it is the purport of Satan in 
this speech not to say any thing 
to the evil spirits that may lessen, 
but every thing that may raise 
their idea of his antagonist. 

136. Mr. Dunster agrees with 
Dr. Newton as to the sense of 
the passage; but conceives and 


I must think with great justice, 
that this sense is brought forward 
with additional beauty and clear- 
ness by pointing the passage th us : 
However to this man inferior far; 

If he be man by mother's side, at 
least 

With more than human gifts adorn'd, 
Perfections absolute, &c. 

E. 

139- And amplitude of mind to 
greatest deeds.] There is a great 
deal of dignity as well as signifi- 
cancy in this expression, and 
none certainly could have been 
better selected to express the 
idea which the poet intended to 
convey. He borrowed it very 
probably from the following pas- 
sage in Tully’s Tusc. Disp. ii. 
25. Hoc igitur tibi propone, 
amplitudinem et quasi quondam 
exaggerationem quam allissimam 
animi, quae maxirae eminet con- 
temnendis et despiciendis dolo- 
ribus, unam esse omnium rem 
pulcherrimam. Milton had a 
very happy talent in the choice 
of words, and indeed it is a very- 
considerable part of the poet’s 
art. Let the reader but try to 
substitute any other word of the 
same signification in the place of 
amplitude in this verse, and he 
will soon be convinced, that 
none can be found to fill it up 
F 4 
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Therefore I am return’d, lest confidence 140 

Of my success with Eve in Paradise 

Deceive ye to persuasion over-sure 

Of like succeeding here ; I summon all 

Rather to be in readiness, with hand 

Or council to assist ; lest I who erst 145 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match’d. 

So spake th’ old Serpent doubting, and from all 
With clamour was assur’d their utmost aid 
At his command ; when from amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, 150 

The sensuallest, and after Asmodai 
The fleshliest Incubus, and thus advis’d. 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk, 

with equal beauty and propriety, true, they do not run very 
Thyer. smoothly off the tongue, but 

140. — lest confidence then they are with much better 

Of my success with Eve in Pa- judgment so contrived, that the 
radise reader is obliged to lay a par- 

Deceive ye &c.] ticular emphasis, and to dwell as 

As Satan himself, b. i. 100, had it were for some time upon that 
augured well of his present en- word in each verse which most 
terprise from his former success strongly expresses the character 
against man : described, viz. dissolutest, sensu- 

I, When no other durst, sole under- alkst , fleshliest. This has a very 
took, &c. good effect by impressing the 

— and the way, found prosperous idea more strongly upon the 
once > mind, and contributes even in 

Induces best to hope of like success. 80me mea8ure to j ncrease our 

‘ aversion to the odious character 
147. — the old Serpent ] Rev. of Belial by giving an air of de- 
xii.9. and xx. 2. That old serpent, testation to the very tone of 
called the Devil, and Satan, voice with which these verses 
Dunster. must necessarily be read. Thyer. 

150. Belial, the dissolutest &c.] 153. Set women in his eye, &c.] 

I have heard these three lines As this temptation is not men- 
objected to as harsh and inhar- tioned, nor any hint given of it 
monious, but in my opinion the in the Gospels, it could not so 
very objection points out a re- well have been proposed to our 
markable beauty in them. It is Saviour, it is much more fitly 
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Among daughters of men the fairest found ; 

Many are in each region passing fair 155 

As the noon sky ; more like to goddesses 
Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet, 

Expert in amorous arts, inchanting tongues 
Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 
And sweet allay’d, yet terrible t’ approach, 160 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 


made the subject of debate among 
the wicked spirits themselves. 
All that can be said in com- 
mendation of the power of 
beauty, and all that can be al- 
leged to depreciate it, is here 
summed up with greater force 
and elegance, than I ever re- 
member to have seen it in any 
other author. And the character 
of Belial in the Paradise Lost, 
and the part that he sustains 
there, sufficiently shew how pro- 
perly he is introduced upon the 
present occasion. He is said to 
be the fleshliest Incubus after As- 
nwdai, or Asmadai as it is written 
Paradise Lost, vi. 365, or Asmo- 
deus, iv. l6S, the lustful angel, 
who loved Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel, and destroyed her seven 
husbands, as we read in the book 
of Tobit. 

153. It should be remarked, 
that the language of Belial is ex- 
quisitely descriptive of the power 
of beauty, yet without a single 
word introduced, or even a 
thought conveyed, that is unbe- 
coming its place in this divine 
poem. Dunster. 

155. — passing fair'] Our au- 
thor had several times met with 
this phrase in his beloved Spenser 
and Shakespeare; and particularly 


in Romeo's commendations of his 
mistress, act i. sc. 2. 

Show me a mistress, that is pasting 

fa"! 

What doth her beauty serve, but as 
a note, 

Where I may read who pass’d that 
patting fair $ 

159 • — virgin majesty with mild 
And sweet allay'd, yet terrible 
t' approach,] 

Possibly suggested by Claudian'g 

Miscetur decori virtue, pulchcryue 
tevero 

Armatur terrors pudor. 

Con. Prob. et 01. 91. 

And thus. Par. Lost, xi. 489- 

—divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 

Not terrible, though terror be in love 
And beauty. 

Dunster. 

l6l. Skill’d to retire, and in 
retiring draw 
Hearts after them] 

In the same manner Milton in 
his description of Eve, Paradise 
Lost, viii. 504. 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, but re- 
tir’d. 

The more desirable. 

Hearts after them tangled in amo- 
rous nets. Milton seems to use the 
word amorous rather in the sense 
of the Italian amoroso, which is 
applied to any thing relating to 
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Hearts after them tangled in amorous nets. 

Such object hath the pow’r to soft’n and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged’st brow, 

Enerve, and with voluptuous hope dissolve, 165 

Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest breast, 

As the magnetic hardest iron draws. 


the passion of love, than in its 
common English acceptation, in 
which it generally expresses 
something of the passion itself. 
Thyer. 

162. — (angled in amorous ne/s.] 
Our author has the same image 
in his first Elegy, v. 60, and in 
the Par. Lost, xi. 585. Thus also 
Spenser, Sonnet 37. Shakespeare, 
Henry VIII. act iii. sc. 2. and 
Drummond, Sonnet 58. In the 
Following verses, Such object hath 
the power to soften and tame, &c. 
it is probable that Milton had a 
stanza of his favourite Spenser 
in his mind, Faery Queen, b. v. 
c. viii. 1. Duns ter. 

164. — smooth the rugged" st 
brow,] Thus in the Penseroso, 58. 

— Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

And in the opening of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. 

Grim visag’d war hath smooth'd hit 
wrinkled front. 

Compare Diphylus, (preserved 
in Athenseus,) in praise of the 
god of wine. 


rev ra; eQ^uf aipira rupTtduf ytk/ft. 

And Horace, Epod. xiii. 6. 

Dumque virent genua 
Kt decet, obducta tolvatur f route *:• 
ncctu * . 

Dunster. 


166. Draw out with credulous 
desire ,] This beautiful expres- 
sion was formed partly upon the 
spes animi credulu mutui of Ho- 
race. Od. iv. 1 . 30. 

—fond hope of mutual fire, 

The stilhbelieving, still-renew’d de- 
sire, 

as Mr. Pope paraphrases it. And 
as Mr. Thyer thinks, it is partly 
an allusion to Terence. Andria, 
iv. 1, 23. 

— Non tibi satis esse hoc visum soli- 
dum est gaudium 

Nisi me lactasses amantem, et falta 
ipe producer et. 

167. At will the manliest reso- 
lutest fireast,] Thus Euripides, 
Hippol. 1282. 

tv ear hair 8**.TT»* privet 

Kdu fiooTur ay us Kvr.i , — 

"Tis thine, O Venus, to controut 

Of Gods and men the stubborn soul. 

Dunster. 

168. As the magnetic hardest 
iron draws.] Lucian hath this si- 
mile in his Imagines, vol. ii. p. 2. 
Ed. Graev. E( Ji xccatir ij rr^orZ 

et, T<s tercu ftng,et>n ccmcnrxi scorns ; 
xxx^tt y«g <ri xrxSnrafiirti nice at 
l&Ai), oTig tuti i Xtlof n ajaotAn* 

But if the fair one 
once look upon you, what is it 
that can get you from her ? She 
will draw you after her at plea- 
sure, bound hand and foot, just 
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Women, when nothing else, beguil’d the heart 
Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, 170 

And made him bow to the gods of his wives. 

To whom quick answer Satan thus return’d. 

Belial, in much uneven scale thou weigh’st 

All others by thyself ; because of old 

Thou thyself doat’dst on womankind, admiring 175 

Their shape, their colour, and attractive grace, 

None are, thou think’st, but taken with such toys. 
Before the flood thou with thy lusty crew, 

False titled sons of God, roaming the earth 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, iso 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. 


as the loadstone draws iron. We 
may observe that Milton, by re- 
straining the comparison to the 
power of beauty over the wisest 
men and the most stoical tem- 
pers, hath given it a propriety, 
which is lost in a more general 
application. See a little poem 
of Claudian’s on the Magnet. It 
is the fifth of his Idyllia. Calton. 

As the magnetic, it should be the 
magnet, or the magnetic stone: 
but Milton often converts the 
adjective, and uses it as the sub- 
stantive. Mr. Thyer wishes some 
authority could be found to 
justify the omitting of this line, 
which in his opinion is very low 
and mean ; and appears too the 
more so, -as it immediately fol- 
lows some of the finest and most 
masterly verses in the whole 
poem. The simile is in itself 
trite and common, and the con- 
ceit implied in the word hardest 
boyish to the last degree. This 
shews that all Milton's learning 


and genius could not entirely 
preserve him from being infected 
with that fanciful sort of wit, 
which too much prevailed in the 
age in which he first formed his 
taste. 

170. Of wisest Solomon, and 
made him build, &c.] See Par. 
Lost, i. 337, and the note there. 
E. 

178. Before the flood ts c.] It 
is to be lamented that our author 
has so often adopted the vulgar 
notion founded upon that mis- 
taken text of Scripture, Gen. vi. 
2. The sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair ; 
and they took them wires of all 
which they chose. See Paradise 
Lost, iii. 463. and v. 447. Yet 
he shews elsewhere that he un- 
derstood the text rightly, of the 
sons of Seth, who were the wor- 
shippers of the true God, inter- 
marrying with the daughters of 
wicked Cain. Paradise Lost, xi. 
621 . 
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Have we not seen, or by relation heard. 

In courts and regal chambers how thou lurk’st, 

In wood or grove by mossy fountain side, 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 185 

Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 

Or Amymone, Syrinx, many more 

Too long, then lay’st thy scapes on names ador’d, 

Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pan, 190 


Satyr, or Faun, or Sylvan ? 
Delight not all ; among the 

188. — many more 

Too long,] 

A concise way of speaking for 
many more too long to mention. 
The author had used it before, 
Paradise Lost, iii. 473. And in- 
deed more would have been too 
long, and it would have been 
better, if he had not enumerated 
so many of the loves of the 
Gods. Calisto, Semele, Antiopa 
were mistresses to Jupiter; Cli- 
mene, and Daphne to Apollo ; 
Amymone to Neptune, and Sy- 
rinx to Pan. These things are 
known to every schoolboy, but 
add no dignity to a divine poem : 
and in my opinion are not the 
most pleasing subjects in paint- 
ing any more than in poetry, 
though wrought by the hand of 
a Titian or a Julio Romano. 
But our author makes ample 
amends in what follows. 

188. I must confess my sur- 
prise at Bp. Newton’s censure 
of this passage. It appears to 
me not only in the highest de- 
gree justifiable, but absolutely 
as one of the loci laudandi. Mil- 
ton here admirably avails him- 


But these haunts 
sons of men, 

self of the fabulous amours of 
the heathen deities. He trans- 
fers them to the fallen angels, 
and, by the judicious application 
of these disgraceful tales, gives 
them a propriety which they 
never before possessed. He 
furnishes even “ the schoolboy” 
with a moral to the fable which 
he has been reading. Dunster. 

189- — scapes ] Loose acts of 
vice or lewdness. Johnson's Did. 

190. Apollo, Neptune, &c.] 
Both here and elsewhere Milton 
considers the gods of the Hea- 
thens as Demons, or Devils. 

IlutTif ci iitl T»» lllUt Ca.WOHX. 

Psalm xcv. 5. And the notion of 
the Demons having commerce 
with women in the shape of the 
heathen Gods is very ancient, 
and is expressly asserted by 
Justin Martyr, from whom pro- 
bably our author borrowed it. 
Ufnnrcu ycc^ r xXtiifi' nru r» zra- 
kaitt ixifietif tpxvhu imQxnuti 
utinrufiMi, tuu yvrxmtf Ifutgfvrxi, 
x. T. A. *\a’, »: wjoipuftfr, o/ Jau- 

(IHli TCtVTCt Apol. i. p. 

10. et 33. Edit. Thirlbii. 
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How many have with a smile made small account 
Of beauty and her lures, easily scorn’d 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent ? 195 

Remember that Pellean -conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the east 
He slightly view’d, and slightly overpass’d ; 

How he surnam’d of Africa dismiss’d 

In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. 200 

For Solomon, he liv’d at ease, and full 

Of honour, wealth, high fare, aim’d not beyond 

Higher design than to enjoy his state ; 

Thence to the bait of women lay expos’d : 

But he whom we attempt is wiser far 205 

Than Solomon, of more exalted mind, 

Made and set wholly on th’ accomplishment 
Of greatest things ; what woman will you find, 
Though of this age the wonder and the fame. 

On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye 210 


196- Remember that Pellean 
conqueror, &c.] Alexander the 
Great, who was bom at Pella in 
Macedonia: and his continence 
and clemency to Darius’s queen, 
and daughters, and the other 
Persian ladies whom he took 
captive after the battle at Issus, 
are commended by the historians. 
Turn quidem ita se gessit, ut 
omnes ante eum reges et conti- 
nents et dementia vincerentur. 
Virgines enim regias excellentis 
forms tarn sancte habuit, quam 
si eodem quo ipse parente genital 
forent: conjugemejusdem.quam 
nulla aetatis sum pulchritudine 
corporis vicit, adeo ipse non 
violavit, ut summam adhibuerit 
curam, ne quis captivo corpori 


illuderet &c. Quint. Curt. lib. 
iii. cap. 9. And this is the more 
extraordinary, as he was then 
a young conqueror of about 
twenty-three years of age, a 
youth, as Milton expresses it. 

1 99- How he surnam'd of Africa 
&c.] The continence of Scipio 
Africanus at the age of twenty- 
four, and his generosity in re- 
storing a handsome Spanish lady 
to her husband and friends, are 
celebrated by Polybius, lib. x. 
and after him by Livy, lib. xxvi. 
cap. 50. and Valerius Maximus 
lib. iv. cap. S. and various other 
authors. 

210. On whom his leisure niU 
vouchsafe an eye 

Of fond desire ?] 
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Of fond desire ? or should she confident, 

As sitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
T’ enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so fables tell ; 215 

How would one look from his majestic brow 


This eye of fond desire is very 
beautifully expressed by Jischy- 
lus, whom our author perhaps 
had in view. Suppl. ver. 1011. 

Keti 'btzicn Wf.opp.if ITi 

n ctf rtf ofJ.fJLa.Tof }i\xrv/yio * 

Tofyufl V, IfttgOU ViKOJflllOf . 

Thyer. 

211. — or should she confident, 
As sitting queen ador'd on 
beauty's throne, 

Descend with all her tvinning 
charms begirt 
I* enamour,'] 

Clearly from the same pallette 
and pencil as the following highly 
coloured passage. Par. Lost, 
viii. 59 . 

With goddess-like demeanour forth 
she went 

Not unattended, for on her as queen 
A pomp of winning graces waited 
still. 

And from about her shot darts of 
desire 

Into all eyes to wish her still in sight 

Dunster. 

214. — as the zone of Venus 
once 

Wrought that effect on Jove, so 
fables tell ,] 

Iliad, xiv. 214. 

H, xtu a<ro ernfaatyio tXvaetro xtaro* 
iftetvr*, 

IT tuxtXov iv0a 3* oi Sikxrfipa vrotyra, 
vtrvxro • 

Evf IV/ fttf QiXornf, IV $’ JfUgCf, IV S’ 

oxyrrus, 

netftpartf, fi *»’ i»Xi^i too* vruxa m { 
IfVVIVVVMV. 


She said. With awe divine the 
queen of love 

Obey’d the sister and the wife of 
Jove : 

And from her fragrant breast the 
zone unbrac’d. 

With various skill and high em- 
broid’ry grac’d. 

In this was every art, and every 
charm, 

To win the wisest, and the coldest 
warm : 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay 
desire. 

The kind deceit, the still-reviving 
fire, 

Persuasive speech, and more per- 
suasive sighs, 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of 
eyes. Pope. 

But the words so fables tell 
look as if the poet had forgot 
himself, and spoke in his own 
person rather than in the cha- 
racter of Satan. 

216. —from his majestic broro 

Seated as on the top of virtue’s 
hill,} 

Here is the construction that we 
often meet with in Milton ; from 
his majestic brow, that is, from 
the majestic brow of him seated 
as on the top of virtue's hill : 
and the expression of virtue's hill 
was probably in allusion to the 
rocky eminence on which the 
virtues are placed in the table of 
Cebes, or the arduous ascent up 
the hill to which virtue is repre- 
sented pointing in the best de- 
signs of the judgment of Hercules, 
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Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 

Discount’nance her despis’d, and put to rout 
All her array ; her female pride deject, 

Or turn to reverent awe ? for beauty stands 220 

In th’ admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive ; cease to’ admire, and all her plumes 
Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy, 

At every sudden slighting quite abash’d : 

Therefore with manlier objects we must try 225 


particularly that by Annibal Ca- 
racci in the palace Famese at 
Rome, as well as that by Paolo 
Matthaei, painted by the direction 
of Lord Shaftesbury ; but the 
first thought of seating virtue on 
a hill was borrowed from old 
Hesiod. Oper. et Dier. i. 288. 

— pax/iof If xxi egfaof sifsss fir’ morn*, 

K«f T^rt ro v(*ror inr, S’ iff XX a, , 

mum, 

'Pwiin Inrum. nXu, %xXirn <ri( uvea. 

21 6. Compare Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, a. iii. s. 10. 

See what a grace was seated on that 
brow ! 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove 
himself; 

An eye, like Mars to threaten or 
command, t(C. 

Milton probably had this passage 
in his mind, and it affords the 
best illustration of his meaning. 
Thus also, in Love's Labour Lott, 
a. iii. s. 4. 

What peremptory eagle-sighted eye. 

Dares look upon heaven of her 
brow, 

That is not blinded by her majesty $ 
See also the notes on Par. Lost, 
Iv. 300. Duns ter. 

220. —for beauty stands 

In th’ admiration only of weak 
minds 

Led captive ,] 


Among Milton’s early Latin Ele- 
gies we find one (the seventh) of 
the amatory kind. But when 
he published his Latin poems, 
eighteen years afterwards, he 
thought it necessary to add to it 
ten lines, apologizing for the 
puerile weakness, or rather va- 
cancy, of his mind that could 
admit such an impression. Dun- 
ster. 

222. — cease to admire, and all 
her plumes 

Fall flat, &c.] 

This is a very beautiful and ap- 
posite allusion to the peacock ; 
of which Pliny says, that it 
spreads its tail under a sense of 
admiration ; gemmantes laudatus 
expandit colores, adverso maxi- 
mil sole, quia sic fulgentius ra- 
diant. Nat. Hist. x. 20. Tasso 
compares Armida, in all the va- 
nity of her beauty and orna- 
ments, to a peacock with its 
tail spread, c. xvi. st. 24. But 
Milton had here in his mind, 
Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. 627- 

Leudatas ostentat avis Junonia pen- 
nas; 

Si tacitus specter, ilia recondit opes. 

Dunster. 
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His constancy, with such as have more show 
Of worth, of honour, glory’, and popular praise ; 

Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’d ; 

Or that which only seems to satisfy 

Lawful desires of nature, not beyond ; 2 50 

And now I know he hungers where no food 

Is to be found, in the wide wilderness ; 

The rest commit to me, I shall let pass 
No’ advantage, and his strength as oft assay. 

He ceas’d, and heard their grant in loud acclaim ; 2.35 
Then forthwith to him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits likest to himself in guile 
To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 

If cause were to unfold some active scene 

Of various persons each to know his part ; 040 

Then to the desert takes with these his flight ; 

Where still from shade to shade the Son of God 
After forty days’ fasting had remain’d. 

Now hung’ring first, and to himself thus said. 244 


228. — have oftest wreck'd;] 
We read according to Milton’s 
own edition oftest, which is bet- 
ter than often in the others. 

2S2. — wide wilderness;] In 
most of the editions it is falsely 
printed mild wilderness. 

239. — to unfold some active 
scene 

Of various persons, each to know 
his part ;] 

The phrases are here dramatic: 
Persons is in the Latin sense of 
Persona, “ scenic or assumed cha- 
racter.” Dunster. 

244. Now hung'ringfrst,] There 
seems, I think, to be a little in- 


accuracy in this place. It is plain 
by the Scripture account, that 
our Saviour hungred before the 
Devil first tempted him by pro- 
posing to him his making stones 
into bread, and Milton's own ac- 
count in the first book is con- 
sistent with this: is there not 
therefore a seeming impropriety 
in saying that he now first hun- 
gred, especially considering the 
time that must have necessarily 
elapsed during Satan’s convening 
and consulting with his compa- 
nions ? Thyer. 

Milton comprises the princi- 
pal action of the Poem in four 
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Where will this end ? four times ten days I’ve pass’d 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite ; that fast 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I suffer here ; if nature need not, 

Or God support nature without repast *50 

Though needing, what praise is it to indure ? 

But now I feel I hunger, which declares 
Nature hath need of what she asks ; yet God 
Can satisfy that need some other way, 

Though, hunger still remain : so it remain 255 

Without this body’s wasting, I conteut me, 

And from the sting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung’ring more to do my Father’s will. 


successive days. This is the 
second day; in which no posi- 
tive temptation occurs, for Satan 
had left Jesus (b. ii. 11 6 .) vacant, 
i. e. unassailed that day. Pre- 
vious to the Tempter's appearing 
at all, it is said (b. i. SOS.) that 
our Lord had “ passed full forty 
days” in the wilderness. All 
that is here meant is, that he was 
not hungry till the forty days 
were ended; and accordingly 
our Saviour himself presently 
says, that during that time he 

—human food 

Nor tasted, nor had appetite. 

As to the time necessary for con- 
vening the infernal council, there 
is the space of twenty-four hours 
taken for the Devil to go up to 
the region of mid air, where his 
council was sitting, and where 
we are told he went with speed, 
VOL. III. 


\ 


(b. ii. 117-) and for him to debate 
the matter with his council, and 
return with his chosen band of spi- 
rits: for it was -the commence- 
ment of night, when he left our 
Saviour, (b. i. 498.) and it is 
now the hour of night, (b. ii. 260.) 
when he is returned. But it 
must also he considered, that 
spiritual beings are not supposed 
to require for their actions the 
time necessary to men. See Ra- 
phael's speech. Par. Lost, viii. 
107- We are also expressly told 
by St. Luke, that the Devil 
shewed unto our Lord all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment 
of time, Luke iv. 5. Dunster. 

259. Me hung'ring more to do 
my Father's will."] In allusion to 
our Saviour's words, John iv. 34. 
My meat is to do the mill of him 
that sent me, and to finish his 
work. 

G 
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It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 260 
Commun’d in silent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven ; there he slept, 

And dream’d, as appetite is wont to dream, 

Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet ; 265 
Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 


26 1. Commun'd in silent walk, 
then laid him down ] Agreeable 
to what we find in the Psalms, 
iv. 4. Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still. 

262 . — the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven ;] 

Thus Horace, lib. ii. ode iii. 9- 

Qu& pinus ingens, albaque populus, 
Umbram hospitulcm consociarc amant 
Ramis — 

And Virgil, Georg, iv. 24. 

Obviaque hotpitiit tencatfrondentilnu 
arbos. 

Dunster. 

264. And dream'd, as appetite 
is wont to dream, 

Of meats and drinks , ] 

To this purpose Lucretius with 
great strength and elegance, iv. 
1018. 

Flumen item sitiens, aut fontem pro- 
pter amsnum 

Adsidet, et totum prope faucibus oc- 
cupat amnem, 

266 . Him thought, &c.] We 
say now, and more justly, he 
thought ; but him thought is of 
the same construction as me 
thought, and is used by our old 
writers, as by Fairfax, cant. IS. 
st. 40. 

Him thought he heard the softly 
whiatling wind. 

He by the brook of Cherith stood, 
&c. Alluding to the account of 


Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 5, 6. He 
went and dwelt by the brook Che- 
rith, that is before Jordan: and 
the ravens brought him bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread 
and flesh in the evening. As what 
follows. He saw the prophet also, 
&c. is in allusion to 1 Kings xix. 
4, &c. But lie himself went a day’s 
journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sal down under a juniper- 

tree And as he lay and slept 

under a juniper-tree, behold then, 
an angel touched him, and said 
unto him, Arise and eat. And he 
looked, and behold there was a cake 
baken on the coals, and a cruse of 
water at his head; and he did eat 
and drink, and laid him down 
again. And the angel of the Lord 
came again the second time, and 
touched him, and said, Arise and 
eat, because the journey is too 
great for thee. And he arose, and 
did eat and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days 
and forty nights, unto Horeb the 
mount of God. And Daniel's liv- 
ing upon pulse and water rather 
than the portion of the king's 
meat and drink, is celebrated 
Dan. i. So that, as our dreams 
are often composed of the matter 
of our waking thoughts, our Sa- 
viour is with great propriety sup- 
posed to dream of sacred persons 
and subjects. Lucretius iv. 959 . 
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And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing ev’n and morn. 

Though ravenous, taught t’ abstain from what they 
brought : 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 270 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how awak’d, 

He found his supper on the coals prepar’d, 

And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 

And eat the second time after repose, 27s 

The strength whereof suffic’d him forty days ; • 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 

Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 


Et quoi quisque feri studio devinctus 
adhsret, 

Aut quibus in rebus multum sumus 
amfe morati, 

Atque in qua ratione fuit contents 
magis mens. 

In somnis eadcm plerumque videmur 
obire. 

278. Or as a guest with Daniel 
at his pulse.] Mr. Sympson pro- 
poses to read, Or was a guest &c. 

279- — <tnd now the herald lark] 
This is a beautiful thought, 
which modem wit hath added 
to the stock of antiquity. We 
may see it rising though out of a 
low hint of Theocritus, like the 
bird from his thatched pallat. 
Idyll, x. 50. 

Antrim I* a/iaitraf, i yupfitiv xepu- 

Chaucer leads the way to the 
English poets, in four of the 
finest lines in all his works. 
Knight's Tale, 1493. 


The merry lark, messcngere of the 
day, 

Salevvith in her song the morow 

gray. 

And firy Phebus rysith up so bright. 

That all the Orient laughith at the 
sight. 

Faery Queen, b. i. cant 11. st. 51. 

— when Una her did mark 

Climb to her charet, all with flowers 
spread, 

From heaven high tochacethe chear- 
less dark, 

With merry note her loud salutes the 
mounting lark. 

Calton. 

To these instances we may 
properly add from Shakespeare, 
Romeo and Juliet, act iii. sc. 5. 

It was the lark, the herald of the 
morn. 

And the lark not only furnishes 
our author with a most beautiful 
description, but also with a most 
exact similitude. 

G 2 
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Left his ground nest, high tow’ring to descry 280 
The morn’s approach, and greet her with his song : 

As lightly from his grassy couch up rose 
Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream, 

Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting wak’d. 

Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 285 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 

If cottage were in view, sheep-cote, or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote, none he saw, 

Only’ in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 


As lightly from his grassy couch up 
rose 

Our Saviour. 

279- Browne, in his Britannia s 
Pastorals, b. i. s. 3. had termed 
the lark the herald of the day : 

The mounting lark, day's herald, got 
on wing. 

Bidding each bird choose out hit 
bough and sing. 

Add to the extracts from Chaucer 
and Spenser, the following from 
Fletcher, in his Purple Island, 
c. ix. st. 2. 

The cheerful lark, mounting from 
early bed, 

With sweet salutes awakes the drowsy 
light; 

The earth she left, and up to heaven is 
fled; 

There chants her Maker’s praisei out 
of sight. 

And Drayton, Polyolb. s. iii. 
speaks of the lark 

— climbing up to heaven, her high- 
pitch'd hymn to ting 

Unto the springing day. 

These early poets should be com- 
pared with Milton in this de- 
scription of the lark 

— high tow'ring to descry 

The morris approach, and greet her 
with hit song. 


See also Comus, 315, and L’ Alle- 
gro, 41. 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing startle the dull night 

From hit watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 

Dunster. 

282. As lightly from his grassy 
cottc/t] Paradise Lost, iv. oOO. 

— for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy coush. 

Thyer. 

287 • If cottage were in view, 
sheep-cote, or herd ; 

But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote 
none he sate,] 

This mode of repetition our poet 
is fond of, and has frequently 
used with singular effect. See 
Comus, 221. “ Was I deceived, 
or did a sable cloud, &c.” and 
Par. Lost, iv. 640 — 656. Dunster. 

289- Only in a bottom saw a 
pleasant gmve, &c.] TheTempter 
here is the Magician of the Italian 
poets. This pleasant grove is a 
magical creation in the desert, 
designed as a scene suited for 
the ensuing temptation. Thus 
Tasso (c. x.) lays the scene of 
Armida’s banquet, 

Under the curtain of the greenwood 
shade, Ac. 
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With chaunt of tuneful birds resounding loud ; 290 

Thither he bent his way, determin’d there 
To rest at noon, and enter’d soon the shade 
High roof’d, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That open’d in the midst a woody scene ; 

Nature’s own work it seem’d (nature taught art) 295 


The whole of Milton's descrip- 
tion here is very beautiful. Lord 
Orford indeed, in his Observ- 
ations on Modern Gardening, 
ascribes to our author the hav- 
ing foreseen with “ the prophetic 
eye of taste" our modern style 
of gardening. It may however 
be questioned whether his idea 
of a garden was much, if at all, 
elevated above that of his con- 
temporaries. In the Comus, the 
gardens of the Hesperides have 
their cedarn alleys, crisped [shades 
and bowers; and in II Penseroso, 
“ retired leisure” is made to please 
itself in trim gardens. Mr. War- 
ton indeed observes, that Milton 
had changed his ideas of a gar- 
den when he wrote his Paradise 
Lost. But the paradise which 
he there describes is not a gar- 
den, either ancient or modem. 
It is a country in its natural un- 
omaroented state, only rendered 
beautiful, and adapted to give 
pleasure in a hot climate. On 
the adaptation of landscape-gar- 
dening to different climates, see 
Dr. Falconer's Historical view of 
the taste for Gardening and laying 
out Grounds among the nations of 
Antiquity. Dunster. 

290. With chaunt of tuneful 
birds resounding loud;] Virgil, 
Georg, ii. 329. 

Aria turn resonant avibus virguita 
ran or is. 


Spenser, Faery Qu. b. ii. c. v. 31. 

And 1 on the other side a pleasant 
grove— 

Therein the merry birds, of every 
sort, 

Chanted aloud their cheerful harmony. 

Dunster. 

293. — and alleys brown,] This 
idea our author derived from 
Italy and the Italian poets. He 
hail expressed it before. Paradise 
Lost, ix. 1088. 

— where highest woods impenetrable 

To star or sun- light, spread their 
umbrage broad 

And brown as evening. 

And the reader may see the word 
explained in Mr. Thyer's note 
upon Paradise Lost, iv. 246. Im- 
brown'd the noontide bom'rs. 

295. Nature’s own work it seem'd 
( nature taught artj] Thus Spen- 
ser, in his description of the gar- 
dens of Acrasia, 

And that, which all fair works doth 
most aggrace 

The Art, which all that wrought, 
appeared in no place. 

Faery Qu. b. ii. c. xii. 58, 59. 

And before him Tasso, describ- 
ing the garden of Armida, and 
to whom indeed Spenser is here 
not a little indebted. 

E quel che il hello, « it caro aeeresce 
all’ opre 

L’ Arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre. 

C. xvi. 9, 10. 

G 3 
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And to a superstitious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs ; he view’d it round. 

When suddenly a man before him stood, 

Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad, 

As one in city’, or court, or palace bred, 300 

And with fair speech these words to him address’d. 

With granted leave officious I return, 

But much more wonder that the Son of God 
In this wild solitude so long should bide 


Of all things destitute, and 


And that which beauty most, most 
wonder brought. 

No where appear'd the art which all 
> this wrought. Fairfax. 

With the two following lines, 

— to a superstitious eye , the haunt 
Qf wood-gods and wood-nymphs. 

Compare Lucretius, speaking of 
places remarkable for their echo, 
tv. 584. 

Hoec loca capripedea Saiyrot Nymphaa- 
que tenerc 
Finitimi fingunt. 

Haunt is a favourite word with 
Milton in similar descriptions in 
the Paradise Lost, iii. 26. iv. 706. 
viii. 330. ii. 273. Dunster. 

299. Not rustic as before, but 
seemlier clad,"] The Tempter is 
very properly made to change 
his appearance and habit with 
the temptation. In the former 
book, when he came to tempt 
our Saviour to turn the stones 
into bread to satisfy their hunger, 
he appeared as a poor old man 
in rural meeds ; but now when he 
comes to offer a magnificent en- 
tertainment, he is seemlier clad. 


well I know, 305 


and appears as a wealthy citizen, 
or a courtier: and here with fair 
speech he addresses his words, 
there it was only with words thus 
utter'd spake. These lesser par- 
ticulars have a grace and pro- 
priety in them, which is well 
worthy of the reader's observa- 
tion. 

302. With granted leave] It is 
true that Satan at parting, in the 
conclusion of the former book, 
had asked leave to come again, 
but all the answer that our Sa- 
viour returned was. 

Thy coming hither, though I know 
thy scope, 

I bid not or forbid ; do as thou Snd'st 

Permission from above. 

But it was perfectly in character 
to represent the Tempter as tak- 
ing permission for granted leave. 

302. — officious ] Adopted here 
from the Latin, and used in the 
same sense as by Cicero, In Verr. 
i. 24. — ipsi Lampsaceni summe 
in omnes cives Romanos officiosi. 
Dunster. 

Perhaps from the French, of- 
ficial x, obliging ; see the note on 
b. i. 53. E. 
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Not without hunger. Others of some note, 

As story tells, have trod this wilderness ; 

The fugitive bond-woman with her son 

Outcast Nebaioth, yet found here relief 

By a providing angel ; all the race jio 

Of Israel here had famish’d, had not God 

Rain’d from heav’n manna ; and that prophet bold 

Native of Thebez wand’ring here was fed 


308. The fugitive bond-woman 
&c.] Hagar, who fled from the 
face of her mistress, Gen. xvi. 6. 
and is therefore called a fugitive; 
and her name by interpretation 
(says Ainsworth) is a fugitive or 
stranger : but her son was not a 
fugitive, but an outcast ; so ex- 
act was our author in the use of 
his epithets. But then what shall 
we say to the words following. 
Outcast Nebaioth ? For as Mr. 
Meadowcourt and others have 
observed, Nebaioth was the el- 
dest son of Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 
13.) and grandson of Abraham 
and Hagar. He seems here to 
be put by mistake for Ishmael. 
At least it is not usual to call the 
father by the name of the son. 

308. There is no immediate 
instance of a grandson being sub- 
stituted for a son in Scripture: 
and yet the curse is addressed to 
Canaan, (Gen. ix. <25 .) though it 
was Ham, his father, who had 
offended Noah ; and (2 Sam. xix. 
24.) Mephibosheth, the son of 
Jonathan, is called the son qf 
Saul. Dunster. 

Mr. Dunster allows that his 
instances of substituted names 
are not quite parallel cases ; and 
perhaps, if we consider the un- 
usual accumulation of errors in 


this speech, (see the two follow- 
ing notes,) we shall think it not 
improbable that Milton might 
designedly attribute mistakes to 
Satan with respect to Scriptural 
persons and places; as in Matt, 
iv. 6. Satan endeavours to tempt 
our Lord with a passage from 
Scripture misapplied and mis- 
understood. E. 

313. Native of Thebez ] In the 
first edition it was falsely printed 
Thebes; but Thebes (says Mr. 
Meadowcourt) was the birth- 
place of no prophet except blind 
Tiresias. However this reading 
hath prevailed throughout the 
editions, though in the table of 
Errata at the end of the first edi- 
tion we are desired to correct 
and read Thebez, the same as 
Thesbe, or Thisbe, or Tishbe, the 
birth-place of the prophet Elijah. 
There is a Thebez mentioned. 
Judges ix. 50. where Abimelech 
was slain : and it looks as if our 
author took that and this to be 
the same place. He had before 
called Elijah the great Thisbite, 
ver. 16 . and he might here more 
consistently have said Native qf 
Thisbe: but he seems to write 
sometimes, as if he had a mind 
to make work for commenta- 
tors. 

G 4 
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Twice by a voice inviting him to eat : 

Of thee these forty days none hath regard, si$ 

Forty and more deserted here indeed. 

To whom thus Jesus. What conclud’st thou hence ? 
They all had need, I as thou seest have none. 

How hast thou hunger then ? Satan replied. 

Tell me if food were now before thee set, sao 

Would’st thou not eat ? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answer’d Jesus. Why should that 
Cause thy refusal ? said the subtle 'fiend. 

Hast thou not right to all created things ? 

Owe not all creatures by just right to thee 325 

Duty and service, not to stay till bid, 


313. — wand' ring here was fed ] 
It appears that Milton conceived 
the wilderness, where Hagar 
wandered with her son, and 
where the Israelites were fed 
with manna, and where Elijah 
retreated from the rage of Jeze- 
bel, to be the same with the wil- 
derness where our Saviour was 
tempted. And yet it is certain 
that they were very different 
places, for the wilderness, where 
Hagar wandered, was the wilder- 
ness of Beer sheba, Gen. xxi. 14. 
and where the Israelites were 
fed with manna was the wilder- 
ness of Sin, Exod. xvi. 1. and 
where Elijah retreated was in the 
wilderness, a day's journey from 
Beersheba, 1 Kings xix. 4. and 
where our Saviour was tempted, 
was the wilderness near Jordan : 
but our author considers all that 
tract of country as one and the 
same wilderness, though distin- 
guished by different names from 
the different place* adjoining. 


321. Would’ st thou not eat f 
Thereafter as I like 
The giver , ] 

Compare Cornus, 701. 

Were it a draught for Juno when she 
banquets, 

I would not taste thy treacheroua 
offer; none, 

But such as are good men, can give 
good things ; &c. 

Dunster. 

325. Owe not all creatures by 
just right to thee 
Duty and service, &c.] 

This part of the Tempter’s speech 
alludes to that heavenly declara- 
tion which he had heard at Jor- 
dan, This is my beloved Son, &c. 
One may observe too, that it is 
much the same sort of flattering 
address with that which he had 
before made use of to seduce 
Eve. Paradise Lost, ix. 539. 

Thee all things living gaze on, all 
things thine 
By gift lie. 

Thyer. 
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But tender all their pow’r ? nor mention I 
Meats by the Law unclean, or offer’d first 
To idols, those young Daniel could refuse ; 

Nor proffer’d by an enemy, though who sso 

Would scruple that, with want oppress’d ? Behold 
Nature asham’d, or better to express, 

Troubled that thou should’st hunger, hath purvey’d 
From all the elements her choicest store 
To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord 335 

With honour, only deign to sit and eat. 

He spake no dream, for as his words had end, 


329- — those young Daniel could 
refuse ?] Dan. i. 8 . But Daniel 
purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the 
portion of the king's meat, nor 
with the mine which he drank: 
and the reason assigned by com- 
mentators is, because in those 
and most other countries they 
used to offer some part of what 
they eat and drank to their gods ; 
and therefore Daniel refused to 
partake of the provisions from 
the king's table, as of meats 
offered to idols, and consequently 
unclean. The poet had before 
mentioned Daniel at his pulse, 
ver. 278 ; and Moses in the 
mount, and Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, are brought in several times, 
as history affords no instances 
of abstinence so like our Sa- 
viour’s. 

333. — hath purvey’d 
. From all the elements &c.] 

Interea gustus elements per omnia 
qua-runt. Juvenal, xi. 14. 

Infudere epulai tarn, quod terra, quod 
aer. 

Quod pelagvt Nilusque iedit, quod 
luxus inani 


Ambitione furens toto qusesivit in 
orbe. Lucan, Phonal, x. 155, 
Duns ter. 

337 • He spake no dream,] This 
was no dream as before ver. 264-. 
but a reality. And the banquet 
here furnished by Satan is like 
that prepared by Armida for her 
lovers. Tasso, cant. x. st. 64. 

Apprestar sb l’herbelta, ou’ i piu 
denaa 

L’ ombra, e vicino al suon de 1’ acque 
chiare 

Face disculti vasi altera mensa, 

E ricca di vivande elette, e care. 

Era qui cib, ch’ ogni stagion dis. 
pensa; 

Cib che dona la terra, 6 mania il 
mare : 

Cib che 1’ arte condisce, e cento belle 

Servivano al convito accorte ancelle. 

Under tbe curtain of the green- wood 
shade. 

Beside the brook, upon the velvet 
grass, 

N In massy vessel of pure silver made, 

A banquet rich and costly furnish’d 
was; 

All beasts, all birds beguil'd by fbw- 
ler’s trade, 

All fish were there in floods or seas 
that pass. 

All dainties made by art, and at tbe 
table 

An hundred virgins serv'd. Pairfiix. 
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Our Saviour lifting up his eyes beheld 
In ample space under the broadest shade 
A table richly spread, in regal mode, S40 

With dishes pil’d, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour, beasts of chace, or fowl of game, 


In pastry built, or from the 

340. A table richly spread, &c.] 
This temptation is not recorded 
in Scripture, but is however in- 
vented with great consistency, 
and very aptly fitted to the pre- 
sent condition of our Saviour. 
This way of embellishing bis 
subject is a privilege which every 
poet has a just right to, pro- 
vided he observes harmony and 
decorum in his hero’s character ; 
and one may further add, that 
Milton had in this particular 
place still a stronger claim to an 
indulgence of this kind, since it 
was a pretty general opinion 
among the Fathers, that our Sa- 
viour underwent many more 
temptations than those which 
are mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists; nay Origen goes so far 
as to say, that he was every day, 
whilst he continued in the wil- 
derness, attacked by a fresh one. 
The beauties of this description 
are too obvious to escape any 
reader of taste. It is copious, 
and yet expressed with a very 
elegant conciseness. Every pro- 
per circumstance is mentioned, 
and yet it is not at all clogged 
or incumbered, as is often the 
case, with too tedious a detail 
of particulars. It was a scene 
entirely fresh to our author's 
imagination, and nothing like it 
had before occurred in his Para- 
dise Lost, for which reason he 
lias been the more diffuse, and 


spit, or boil’d, 

laboured it with greater care, 
with ’the same good judgment 
that makes him in other places 
avoid expatiating on scenes which 
he had before described. See 
the note on his short description 
of night at the, end of the first 
book. In a word, it is in my 
opinion worked up with trreat 
art and beauty, and plainly shews 
the crudity of that notion which 
so much prevails among super- 
ficial readers, that Milton's genius 
was upon the decay when he 
wrote his Paradise Regained. 
Thyer. 

340. — richly spread, in regal 
mode,] Regal mode was perhaps 
intended to glance at the luxury 
and expense of the Court at 
that time: it is however well 
covered by classical authority. 

—epulaqae ante ora parattr 

Jtegifico luxu. Virg. .fin. vi. 604. 

Instituunt de more epulaa, festamque 
per urbem 

Regiflce extruetii celebrant convivia 
meniU. Sil. Ital. xi. 27 2. 

D mister. 

343. In pastry built,] The 
pastry in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was fre- 
quently of considerable magni- 
tude and solidity. If the pie, 
in which Geoffrey Hudson, af- 
terwards King James’s dwarf, 
when eight years old, was served 
up at an entertainment given by 
the Duke of Buckingham, had 
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Gris-amber-steam’d ; all fish from sea or shore, 

Freshet, or purling brook, of shell or fin, 345 

And exquisitest name, for which was drain’d 


been much larger than was 
usual, the joke would have lost 
effect from something extraordi- 
nary being expected. £But if 
nothing extraordinary had been 
expected upon sight of the dish, 
the joke would have wanted its 
proper introduction. E.] A spe- 
cies of mural pastry seems to 
have prevailed in some of the 
preceding centuries, when artifi- 
cial representations of castles, 
towers, &c. were very common 
at great feasts, and were called 
suttleiies, or solilties. See Le- 
land’s account of the entertain- 
ment at the inthronization of 
Abp. Warham in 1504, and the 
charges for wax and sugar, in 
operatione de le sotilties. ( Collec- 
tanea , vol. 6.) Dunster. 

344. Gris-amber -steam d;] Am- 
bergris or grey amber is 
esteemed the best, and used in 
perfumes and cordials. A cu- 
rious lady communicated the 
following remarks upon this pas- 
sage to Mr. Peck, which we will 
here transcribe. “ Grey amber 
'■ is the amber our author here 
“ speaks of, and melts like but- 
“ ter. It was formerly a main 
“ ingredient in every concert 
“ for a banquet; viz. to fume 
“ the meat with, and that whe- 
“ ther boiled, roasted, or baked; 
“ laid often on the top of a 
" baked pudding; which last 
** I have eat of at an old courtier’s 
** table. And I remember, in an 
“ old chronicle there is much 
“ complaint of the nobilities 
** being made sick at Cardinal 


“ Wolsey’s banquets, with rich 
“ scented cates and dishes most 
“ costly dressed with ambergris. 

“ 1 also recollect I once saw a 
“ little book writ by a gentle- 
" woman of Queen Elizabeth's 
“ court, where ambergris is men- 
“ tioned as the haut-gout of 
" that age. I fancy Milton trans- 
“ posed the word for the sake 
“ of his verse; to make it read 
“ more poetically.” So far this 
curious lady. And Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in the Custom of 
the Country, act iii. scene 2. 

Be sure 

The wines be lusty, high, and full of 
spirit. 

And amber'd all. 

344. So also Howell, Letters, 
vol. iv. 1. v. p. 12. 

—and eate potatoes in a dish 
Made drunk with amber. 

And in Massinger's City Madam, 
a. iv. sc. 3. “ men may talk of 
their pheasants drenched with 
ambergme." In Marmion's An- 
tiquary, 1641. " A fat nightin- 
gale seasoned with pepper and 
ambergreese." In Strafford's Let- 
ters, vol. i. 522. Ambergris is a 
present from Holland to King 
Charles I. and his Queen. And 
Waller reckons it among the 
felicities of his Summer Island. 
T. War ton. 

346. And exquisitest name,] He 
alludes here to that species of 
Roman luxury, which gave ex- 
quisite names to fish of exquisite 
taste, such as that they called 
cerebrum Jovis. They extended 
this even to a very capacious 
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Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 
Alas how simple, to these cates compar’d, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! 


And at a stately side-board 
That fragrant smell diffus’d, 

dish as that they called clypeum 
Minerva. The modem Italians 
fall into the same wantonness 
of luxurious impiety, as when 
they call their exquisite wines by 
the names of lacrymce Christi 
and lac Virginia. Warburton. 

347. Pontus, and Lucrine bay, 
and Afric coast."] The fish are 
brought to furnish this banquet 
from all the different parts of 
the world then known ; from 
Pontus or the Euxine sea in Asia, 
from the Lucrine bay in Europe 
in Italy, and from the coast of 
Africa. And all these places are 
celebrated for different kinds of 
fish by the authors of antiquity. 
It would be almost endless to 
quote the passages. Of the Lu- 
arine lake in particular many 
derive the name A lucro, from 
the abundance of fish there taken. 

347. Milton had here in his 

S ind the excessive luxury of 
^ Romans in the article of fish. 
See Juvenal, sat. v. 94. Et jam 
defecit nostrum mare, dum gula 
ssevit, &c. Plin. ix. 15, 17. 54. 
Macrob. Saturn, ii. 11, 12. Val. 
Maximus, ix. 1. Petronius, De 
Bell. Civil. Ingeniosa gula est, 
&c. Horace, passim. Aulus Gel- 
lius, 1. vii. 16. Athenaeus, b. i. p. 7. 
Dunater. 

340. — that diverted Eve !] It 
is used, as he uses many words 
according to their proper signi- 
fication in Latin. Diverto, to 


by the wine 350 

, in order stood 

turn aside. We should rather 
say perverted. 

350. And at a stately side- 
board &c.] As the scene of this 
entertainment lay in the east, 
Milton has with great judgment 
thrown in this and the following 
particulars to give it an air of 
eastern grandeur, in which part 
of the world it is well known a 
great part of the pomp and 
splendour of their feasts consists 
in their having a great number 
of beautiful slaves of both sexes 
to attend and divert the guests 
with music and singing. Thyer. 

350. — — xcine 

That fragrant smell diffus'd, "J 
Thus Homer, Odvss. ix. 210. 

3* r'oi.a ax a Mgringu sSstht 

©wrinij. 

—The goblet crown’d 

Breath’d aromatic fragrancy around. 

Pope, 

The ancients prized their wines 
according to their fragrance. 
Ou>«f ciiitrpi ms was the term of 
supreme commendation among 
the Greeks. See Aristophanes, 
Plutus, 807. and Female Orators, 
1123. See also the Circutio of 
Plautus, a. i. sc. 2. Ovid, Fast. 
iii. 201. the praises of the wine 
Sapria in Hermippus preserved 
in Athenaeus, 1. i. and Theo- 
phrastus, de Odoribus, Ed. Heins, 
fol. 1613 . p. 443. Dunster. 
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Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymed or Hylas ; distant more 
Under the trees now tripp’d, now solemn stood 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 85* 

With fruits and flow’rs from Amalthea’s horn, 

And ladies of th’ Hesperides, that seem’d 
Fairer than feign’d of old, or fabled since 


352. of fairer hue 

Than Ganymed or Hylat ;] 
These were two most beautiful 
youths; Ganymed was cup- 
bearer to Jupiter, and Hylas 
drew water for Hercules, and 
therefore they are both properly 
Mentioned upon this occasion. 

355. — and Naiades ] Milton 
is not to be blamed for writing 
as others did in his time. But 
since the critics have determined 
to write Na'ides in three syllables, 
or Naiades in four, it is time for 
the English poets to call these 
nymphs Na'ias, and not Naiads. 
Jortin. 

35 6. — from Amalthea' s horn,"] 
The same as the cornu copiae ; 
the horn of plenty. Amalthea 
was, as some say, a Naid, the 
nurse of Jupiter, who nourished 
him with the milk of a goat, 
whose horn was afterwards made 
the horn of plenty; others say, 
that Amalthea was the name of 
the goat. 

357- The ladies of IK Ffespe- 
rides ,] The Hesperides were 
famous for the gardens and 
orchards which they had bear- 
ing golden fruit in the western 
isles of Africa : they may there- 
fore not improperly be ranked 
with the spirits of woods and 
springs. (See v. 374.) 

358. Fairer lhan feign’d of old, 


or fabled since, Sec.] Here seems 
to be some defect in the syntax, 
as if the poet had meant to say 
Fairer than feigned of old, or 
what has been fabled since of 
fairy damsels met in forest wide by 
knights, &c. of whom he had 
read in his romances, where it 
is not so easy to trace him, but 
the name of Sir Pelleas occurs 
in the Faery Queen, b. vi. cant, 
xii. st. 39. 

358. Sir Lancelot, Pelleas, and 
Pellenore, are Persons in the old 
Romance of Morte Arthur, or 
The Lyf of King Arthur, of his 
noble Knyghtes of the round table , 
and in thende the dolorous deth of 
them all; written originally in 
French, and translated by Sir 
Thomas Malleory, Knt. printed 
by W. Caxlon, 1484. From this 
old Romance Mr. Warton (Ob- 
servations on Spenser, sect. 2.) 
shews that Spenser borrowed 
much. Sir Lancelot is there 
called of Logris ; and Sir Tris- 
tram of Lyones. Logris, or Loe- 
gria, is an old name for England, 
according to the more fabulous 
historians, and among them 
Milton. Hollinshed calls it Loe- 

f ria, Logiers, and Lhoegres. See 
is Description of Britain, and 
his History of England, b. ii. 4, 
5. Lyones was an old name for 
Cornwall, or at least for a part 
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Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 360 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore: 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes, and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fann’d 


From their soft wings, and 

of that county. See Camden's 
Britannia concerning the Land's 
end. And Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. vi. c. ii. 58 et seq. and c. xii. 
39. Milton’s later thoughts could 
not but rove at times where, as 
he himself told us, his “ younger 
feet wandered," when he “ be- 
took him among those lofty fa- 
bles and romances, which re- 
count in solemn cantos the deeds 
of knighthood founded by our 
victorious kings, and from hence 
had in renowne over all Chris- 
tendome.” Apol. for Smectymn. 
Dunster. 

358. or fabled since &c.] 

Some readers may perhaps in 
this passage think our author a 
little too fond of shewing his 
great reading, a fault which he 
is indeed sometimes guilty of : 
but thdse who are conversant in 
romance- writers, and know how 
lavish they are in the praises of 
their beauties, will I doubt not 
discover great propriety in this 
allusion. Thyer. 

363. Of chiming strings, or 
charming pipes, } So Spenser hath 
used the verb charms. Faery 
Queen, b. iv. cant 9 . st. 13. 

Like as the fowler on his guileful 
pipe ' 

Charms to the birds full many a 
pleasant lav. 

Cal ton. 


Flora’s earliest smells. 365 


See the note on chime, Com us 
v. 1021. E. 

863. and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours 
fann'd 

From their' soft wings, and 
Flora's earliest smells.'} 
Milton, I fancy, introduced this 
circumstance in allusion to the 
eastern custom of using perfumes 
at their entertainments, for the 
reason alleged in the note on 
ver. 350. He has expressed the 
very same idea in the Paradise 
Lost in the following lines, iv. 

156. 

—now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings dis- 
pense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence 
they stole 

Those balmy spoils : 

and by this little specimen one 
may see, as I observed before, 
that our poet's imagination did 
not flag in the latter part of his 
life, and that there is no differ- 
ence in the Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, but such as 
was occasioned by the different 
subjects. Thyer. 

S65. — Flora’s earliest smells.} 
From the regularity of his pur- 
suits, the purity of his pleasures, 
his temperance and general sim- 
plicity of life, Milton habitually 
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Such was the splendour, and the Tempter now 
His invitation earnestly renew’d. 

What doubts the Son of God to sit and eat ? 

These are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure ; 370 

Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil, 

But life preserves, destroys life’s enemy, 

Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 

All these are spi’rits of air, and woods, and springs. 


became an early riser. Hence 
his acquaintance with the beau- 
ties of the morning, 

The season prime for sweetest scents 
and airs, 

which he so frequently contem- 
plated with delight, and has 
therefore so repeatedly described : 
and this is a subject which he 
delineates with the lively pencil 
of a lover. See his Lycidas, 25. 
JJ Allegro, 41. Par. Lost, ix. 192. 
and Apol. for Smectymn. Prose 
Works, i. 109. See note on Ly- 
cidas, 27- T. Warton. 

To the peculiar fragrance of 
the flowers at " that sweet hour 
of prime" he alludes in his Ar- 
cades, 06. P. L. iv. 601. v. 122. 
ix. 192. Dunster. 

366. Such teas the splendour ,] 
Virgil, JEn. i. 637, says. 

At domua interior regali tplendida 
luxu 

Imtrvitur ; 

on which La Cerda observes, 
“ apte et signate splendida nam 

2 ilendor de conviviis saepe j” and 
e cites from Athenatus, b. iii. 

TftTamt dumev -rct^umun ». 

The description of this splen- 
did entertainment, purposely pre- 
pared to captivate each of the 


senses, resembles the Address of 
Pleasure to Hercules, Xen. Me- 
ntor. 1. ii. See also the trans- 
lation of it in the choice of Her. 
cules, published in Mr. Spence's 
Polymetis. Dunster. 

368. What doubts the Son of 
God to sit find eat ?] What seems 
to be used here much like the 
Latin quid, which signifies both 
what and why, as in Paradise 
Lost, ii. 329- 

What sit we then projecting peace 
and war ? 

869- These are no fruils for- 
bidden, no interdict &c.] This 
sarcastical allusion to the fall of 
man, and to that particular com- 
mand, by transgressing which, 
being seduced by Satan, he fell, 
is finely in character of the 
speaker. Compare Par. Lost, v. 
51 and 323. but Satan imme- 
diately resumes his hypocritical 
servility, which much resembles 
his language in Par. Lost, b. ix. 
when, in nis addresses to Eve, 
“ persuasive rhetorick sleeked 
his tongue." Dunster. 

370. Defends the touching] For- 
bids, prohibits, hinders, as the 
word is used in Paradise Lost, 
xi. 86. xii. 207. 
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Thy gentle ministers, who come to pay 375 

Thee homage, and acknowledge thee their Lord : 

What doubt’st thou Son of God ? sit down and eat. 

To whom thus Jesus temp’rately replied. 

Said’st thou not that to all things I had right ? 

And who withholds my pow’r that right to use ? aso 
Shall I receive by gift what of my own, 

When and where likes me best, I can command ? 

I can at will, doubt not, as soon as thou, 

Command a table in this wilderness. 

And call swift flights of angels ministrant 585 

Array’d in glory on my cup to’ attend : 

Why should’st thou then obtrude this diligence, 

In vain, where no acceptance it can find ? 

And with my hunger what hast thou to do? 

Thy pompous delicacies I contemn, 39 o 

And count thy specious gifts no gifts but guiles. 

To whom thus answer’d Satan malecontent. 

That I have also pow’r to give thou seest ; 

If of that pow’r I bring thee voluntary 


385. —JUghtaof angels ] Shake- 
speare, Hamlet, act v. sc. 6. 

Atid flights of angels *ing thee to thy 
rest. 

385. — angels ministrant ] Thus 
Par. Lost, x. 86. Milton says of 
the Son of God, 

— him thrones and powers 

Princedoms and dominations minis - 
Irani 

Accompanied to heaven gate. 

St. Paul, speaking of the infe- 
riority of the angels to the Son 
of God, says. Are they not all 
ministering spirits ? Heb. i. 14. 
Dunster. 


391 . — thy gifts no gifts] Ex- 
pressed from the Greek proverb. 
Sophocles, Ajax 665. 

Exlgtr ataif* itne/fi*. 

391. And not without a re- 
semblance to Virgil’s 

— timeo Danaos et dona ferentrs, 

JEn. ii. 49. 

and to a preceding part of Lao- 
coon’s speech, 

Credffts avectos hostes, nut ulia pu- 

tatis 

Dona carere doht Danaum ? 

Dunster. 
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What I might have bestow’d on whom l pleas’d, 395 
And rather opportunely in this place 
Chose to impart to thy apparent need, 

Why should’st thou not accept it ? but I see 
What I can do or offer is suspect ; 

Of these things others quickly will dispose, 4.00 

Whose pains have earn’d the far fet spoil. With that 
Both table and provision vanish’d quite 
With sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard ; 


401 . — the far fet spoil Fet 
is much softer than fetch'd, and 
it is used by Chaucer, Squire’s 
Tale, 296. 

This strangir knight is jit to him 
full sone; 

and by Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. iii. cant. i. st. 8. And by John- 
son, Prol. to Silent Woman, 

Though there be none far fet : 
and in prose as well as in verse 
by Sir Philip Sidney, Arcad. p. 
360. Therewith he told her a 
far fet tale : Defence of Poetry, 
p. 551. as if our old writers had 
a better ear, and studied the 
beauties of sound more than the 
moderns. 

401. — With that &c.] The 
breaking off short of the verse 
admirably expresses the 3ttdden 
and abrupt manner, wherein 

Both table and provision vanish’d 
quite 

With sound of harpies' wings, and 
talons heard ; 

in which the author has imitated 
Virgil, Ma. iii. 225. 

At subita? horrifico lapsu d« momibus 
adsunt 

Harpyise, et magnis quatiunt clan- 
goribus alas, 

Diripiuntqua dapes. 

VOL. III. 


When from the mountain-tops, with 
hideous cry. 

And clatt’ring wings, the hungry 
harpies fly ; 

They snatch the meat. Drydcn. 

And we have a like scene in 
Shakespeare, in the Tempest, 
act iii. where several strange 
shapes bring in a banquet, and 
afterwards enters Ariel like a 
harpy, claps his wings upon the 
table, and with a quaint device the 
bant/uct vanishes. 

401. All this part of the tempt- 
ation of Christ is formed and 
conducted on the principles of 
romance, in which a sumptuous 
banquet is a common temptation. 
The table, richly spread in regal 
mode, vanishes also like the ban- 
quet of a Gothic necromancer. 
Compare the Tempest, a. iii. s. 3. 
All this sort of fiction had long 
before been adopted from ro- 
mance by Spenser and his mas- 
ters the Italian poets. Perhaps 
the ground-work is in Virgil’s 
hell, Mn. vi. 60S. 

— Lucent genialibus aids 

A urea fulcra toris, epulaeque ante 
ora paratae 

Hegifico luxu, &c. 

T. fVarton. 
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Only th’ imp6rtune Tempter still remain’d, 

And with these words his temptation pursu’d. 405 
By hunger, that each other creature tames, 

Thou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d ; 

Thy temperance invincible besides, 

For no allurement yields to appetite, 

And all thy heart is set on high designs, 410 

High actions ; but wherewith to be achiev’d ? 

Great acts require great means of enterprize ; 

Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth, 

A carpenter thy father known, thyself 

Bred up in poverty and straits at home, 4 is 

Lost in a desert here and hunger-bit : 

Which way or from what hope dost thou aspire 
To greatness ? whence authority deriv’st? 

What followers, what retinue canst thou gain ? 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 420 


404. Only th' importune Temp- 
ter still remain’d,'] The word 
impdrtune is often pronounced 
with this accent by our old 
writers, as Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. i. cant. xii. st. 10. 

And often blame the too I mpirtune 
fate: 

and b. ii. cant. viii. st. 38. and 
cant. xi. st. 7- 

413. — unknown, unfriended, 
low of birth, 

A carpenter thy father] 

Such was the language of our 
Lord’s own countrymen respect- 
ing him. Is not this the car- 
penter's son ? &c. Matt. xiii. 55. 
Hunger-Lit, this word occurs in 
our translation of the Scriptures ; 
Job xviii. 12. His strength shall 
be hungerbitten. Dunster. 


419- fVhut followers, what re- 
tinue const thou gain. 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multi- 
tude, &c.] 

Mr. Sympson and Mr. Calton 
propose alterations here, but we 
may understand the dizzy multi- 
tude as the accusative case after 
the verb gain, making favour- 
able allowances for a little inac- 
curacy of expression. 

420. Or at thy heels the dizzy 
multitude, 

Longer than thou canst feed 
them on thy cost ?] 

The dizzy multitude is the ventosa 
plebs of Horace, who speaks of 
them as to be gained in the same 
manner, Episl. 1. i. xix. 37. 

Non ego ventoscc plcbia suffragia renor 

Jtnpcnti s c^nar urn — 
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Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost ? 
Money brings honour, friends, conquest, and realms : 
What rais’d Antipater the Edomite, 

And his son Herod plac’d on Juda’s throne, 

(Thy throne) but gold that got him puissant friends? 495 


And so Lucan, iii. 555. 

— pacique intentus agebat 

Quoqiie modo vanos populi conciret 
amorcs, 

Gnarus et irarum cautiu, et summa 
/avoi it 

Annona momenta trahi. 

Possibly Timon's description of 
popular praise, Feast-won, fast- 
lost, was here in Milton’s mind. 
Timon of Athens, a. ii. sc. 2. 
Duns ter. 

422. Money brings honour, 
friends, conquest, and realms:] 
Mammon in the Faery Queen 
attempts the virtue of Sir Guyon 
with the same pretences, b. ii. 
cant. vii. st. 11. 

Vain-glorious elf, said he, dost thou 
not weet. 

That money can thy wants at will 
supply? 

Shields, steeds, and arms, and all 
things for thee meet 
It can purvey in twinkling of an eye ; 
And crowns and kingdoms to thee 
multiply. 

Do I not kings create, and throw the 
crown 

Sometimes to him that low in dust 
doth lie? 

And him that reign'd into his room 
thrust down. 

And whom I lust do heap with glory 
and renown ? 

Calton. 

Horace has a passage not dis- 
similar, Sat. 1. ii. s. iii. 94. 

— omnis cnim res 

Virtus, fama, decus, divina humana- 
que pulchris 

Divitiis parent ; quas qui construx. 
erit, ille 


Clarus erit, fortis, justus, sapiens, 
etiam et rex, 

Et quicquid volet — 

And Ovid, Fasti, i. 217. 

In pretio pretium nunc est. Dat 
census honores 

Census amicitias; pauper ubiqueja- 
cet. 

Dunster. 


And the following passages 
are perhaps yet more parallel. 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 

Et perruinperc ainat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmines. Concidit Anguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Dcmersa exitio. Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit asmulos 
Reges muneribus; munera navium 
Ssevos illaqueant duces. 

Hot. Carm. iii. 16. 

— II Xturm S' «;it» txi ntitc oxtiiu 
Atupon S' ties i ntrda . — 

Hesiod. Op. et Dies, v. 311, 31?. 

E. 

423. What rais'd Antipater the 
Edomite, &c.] This appears to 
be the fact from history. When 
Josephus introduces Antipater 
upon the stage, he speaks of 
him as abounding with great 
riches. ti* *Yguo*v lj«- 

puilf, ArTHT«T{«{ XsyefUye;, uoXXvs 
fill xpftccrtii, T. X. Antiq. 

lib. xiv. cap. 1. And his son He- 
rod was declared king of Judea 
by the favour of Mark Antony, 
partly for the sake of the money 
which he promised to give him — 

t * it xtti sure xfnfsare/s its ccvtu 
'HfwJiis v.T>(T£iro hcxrus u ytttirc (Sa- 
nXivf. Ibid. cap. 14. 

H 9 
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Therefore, if at great things thou would’st arrive, 

Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap, 

Not difficult if thou hearken to me ; 

Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand ; 

They whom I favour thrive in wealth amain, 430 
While virtue, valour, wisdom sit in want. 

To whom thus Jesus patiently replied. 

Yet wealth without these three is impotent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. 

Witness those ancient empires of the earth, 435 

In height of all their flowing wealth dissolv’d : 

But men indued with these have oft attain’d 
In lowest poverty to highest deeds ; 

Gideon, and Jephtha, and the shepherd lad, 


426. Get riches first , ] Quae- 
rendapecuniaprimitm. Hor. Ep. 
i. i. 53. 

426. Thus Euripides, Phoeniss. 
453. 

T u xptfutnr rifuuraret 

Avvctfx.tr rt Tkurrti* tuv iv avSetxTus 

D uiister. 

429- Riches are mine, &c.] 
This temptation we also owe to 
our author's invention, and it is 
very happily contrived, not only 
as it leads the reader gradually 
on to those stronger ones in the 
following book, but as it is so 
justly fitted to the character of 
the Tempter, the prince of hell, 
who was supposed by all anti- 
quity to be the king and disposer 
of riches. Hence was he styled 
Pluto from divides. Spen- 

ser much in the same taste places 
the delve of Mammon close by the 
entrance into hell. Faery Queen, 
b. ii. cant. vii. st. 24. 

Betwixt them both wax hut a little 
ttride. 


That did the house of riche* from 
hell-mouth divide. 

Thyer. 

432. To whom thus Jesus &c.] 
When our Saviour, a little be- 
fore, refused to partake of the 
banquet, to which Satan had in- 
vited him, the line run thus, 
ver. 378, 

To whom thus Jesus tcmp'rately re- 
plied. 

But now when Satan has re- 
proached him with his poverty 
and low circumstances, tne word 
is fitly altered, and the verse 
runs thus. 

To whom thus Jesus puttoilly replied. 

489 • Gideon , and Jephtha , and 
the shepherd lad,] Our Saviour 
is rightly made to cite his first 
instances from Scripture, and of 
his own nation, which was cer- 
tainly the best known to him ; 
but it is with great art that the 
poet also supposes him not to be 
unacquainted with heathen his- 
tory, for the sake of introducing 
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Whose offspring on the throne of Judah sat 440 

So many ages, and shall yet regain 

That seat, and reign in Israel without end. 

Among the Heathen, (for throughout the world 
To me is not unknown what hath been done 
Worthy 5 of memorial) canst thou not remember 445 
Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus ? 


a greater variety of examples. 
Gideon saith of himself, O my 
Lord, wherewith shall I save Is- 
rael ? behold my family is poor in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in 
my father's house. Judges vi. 15. 
And Jephtha was the son of an 
harlot, and his brethren thrust 
him out, and said unto him, Thou 
shall not inherit in our father's 
house, for thou art the son of a 
strange woman. Judges xi. 1 , 2. 
And the exaltation of David from 
a sheephook to a sceptre is very 
well known. He chose David 
also his servant, and took him 
from the sheep-folds. From fol- 
lowing the ewes great with young, 
he brought him to feed Jacob his 
people, and Israel his inheritance. 
Psalm lxxviii. 70, 71 • 

446. Quintius, Fabricius, Cu- 
rius, Regulus ?] Quintius (not 
Quintus, as it is in most of the 
editions besides the first) Cin- 
cinnatus was twice invited from 
following the plough to be con- 
sul and dictator of Rome; and 
after he had subdued the enemy, 
when the senate would have en- 
riched him with public lands and 
private contributions, he rejected 
all these offers, and retired again 
to his cottage and old course of 
life. Fabricius could not be 
bribed by all the large offers of 
king Pyrrhus to aid him in ne- 


goeiating a peace with the Ro- 
mans : and yet he lived and died 
so poor, that he was buried at 
the public expence, and his 
daughters’ fortunes were paid 
out of the treasury. Curius Den- 
tatus would not accept of the 
lands which the senate had as- 
signed him for the reward of 
his victories : and when the am- 
bassadors of the Samnites offered 
him a large sum of money as he 
was sitting at the fire and roast- 
ing turnips with his own hands, 
he nobly refused to take it, say- 
ing that it was his ambition not 
to be rich, but to command those 
who were so. And Regulus, after 
performing many great exploits, 
was taken prisoner by the Car- 
thaginians, and sent with the 
ambassadors to Rome to treat of 
peace, upon oath to return to 
Carthage, if no peace or ex- 
change of prisoners should be 
agreed upon : but Regulus was 
himself the first to dissuade a 
peace, and chose to leave his 
country, family, friends, every 
thing, and return a glorious cap- 
tive to certain tortures and death, 
rather than suffer the senate to 
conclude a dishonourable treaty. 
Our Saviour cites these instances 
of noble Romans in order of 
time, as he did those of his own 
nation. 

H 3 
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For I esteem those names of men so poor 
Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 
Riches though offer’d from the hand of kings. 

And what in me seems wanting, but that I 450 

May also in this poverty as soon 

Accomplish what they did, perhaps and more ? 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wise man’s cumbrance if not snare, more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 455 

Than prompt her to do ought may merit praise. 

What if with like aversion I reject 


447. For I esteem, &c,] The 
author had here plainly Claudian 
in mind. De IV. Cons. Honor. 
412. 

Discitur hinc quantum paupertas so- 
bria possit : 

Pauper erat Curius cum reges vin- 
ceret armis s 

Pauper Fabricius, Pyrrhi cum sper- 
neret aurum : 

Sordida Serranus flcxit Dictator ara- 
tra: &c. 

And again In Rufinum, i. 200. 

Semper inops, quicunque cupit. con- 
tentus honesto 

Fabricius parvo vpernebat mu n era 
regum, 

Sudabntquc gravi Consul Serranus 
aratro, 

Et casa pugnaces Curios angusta te- 
gebat. 

Haec inihi paupertas opulentior. 

And it is probable that he re- 
membered here some of his be- 
loved republicans, 

—those names of men so poor 

Who could do mighty things— 

and it is possible that he might 
also think of himself, who 
■ ■■■could contemn 

Riches though offerM from the hand 
of kings. 


if that story be true of his having 
been offered to be Latin secre- 
tary to Charles the Second, and 
of nis refusing it. 

447. so poor 

Who could do mighty things ,] 
So Virgil, Ain. vi. 844, describes 
Fabricius, 

parvoque potentem 

Fabricium, — 

Dunster. 

453. Extol not riches then, &c.] 
Milton concludes this book and 
our Saviour’s reply to Satan with 
a series of thoughts as noble and 
just, or, to say all in one word, 
as worthy of the speaker as can 
possibly he imagined : and I 
think one may venture to affirm, 
that as the Paradise Regained is 
a poem entirely moral and reli- 
gious, the excellency of which 
does not consist so much in bold 
figures and strong images as in 
deep and virtuous sentiments ex- 
pressed with a becoming gravity, 
and a certain decent majesty, this 
is as true an instance of the sub- 
lime as the battles of the Angels 
in the Paradise Lost. Thijer. 
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Riches and realms ; yet not for that a crown, 

Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 460 
To him who wears the regal diadem, 

When on his shoulders each man’s burden lies; 

For therein stands the office of a king, 

His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise. 

That for the public all this weight he bears. 465 

Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 


458. — yet not for that a crown,] 

1 reject them, yet not for that 
reason because a crown, See. and 
in setting forth the duty and of- 
fice of a king, let the friends of 
the house of Stuart consider, 
whether he intended any com- 
pliment to the king then reign- 
ing. 

458. Milton seems here to 
have had in his mind several 
parts of the King’s soliloquy, in 
Shakespeare's Henry V. imme- 
diately before the battle of Agin- 
court, 

Upon the king ! &c. 

Compare also the I’rince of 
Wales's address to the crown, 

2 Henry IV. act iv. and the so- 
liloquy in the beginning of the 
third act. 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy 
repose, &c. 

There are also many similar sen- 
timents in the Hiero of Xeno- 
phon. — And compare with the 
line, 

fVhen on hit shoulder each man'* 
burden lies , 

the observation of Antigonus to 
his son, recorded by ALlian, Var. 
Hist. ii. 20. On* art*, a jr»», «i» 


fiuc-iXuat ifttit 1 ionei SsvXuxn ; 

“ Know’st thou not, my son, that 
to be a king is to be a splendid 
slave?" And see Euripides, Ion, 
633. Dunsler. 

466. Yet he who reigns within 
himself, &c.] Such sentiments 
are inculcated not only by the 
philosophers, but also by the 
poets, as Hor. Od. ii. ii. 9. 

Latins regnes avidum domaudo 

Spiritual See. 

and Sat. ii. vii. 83. 

Quisnam igitur liber ? Sapiens ; sibi 
qui imperiosus, &c. 

466 Thus also Seneca, Thyest. 
380. 

Mens regnum bona possidet. 

Dunster. 

47 3. But to guide nations &c.] 
In this speech concerning riches 
and realms, our poet has culled 
all the choicest, finest flowers 
out of the heathen poets and phi- 
losophers who have written upon 
these subjects ; it is not so much 
their words, as their substance 
sublimated and improved: but 
here he soars above them, and 
nothing could have given him 
so complete an idea of a divine 
teacher, as the life and character 
of our blessed Saviour. 

H 4- 
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Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king ; 

Which every wise and virtuous man attains : 

And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes, 470 

Subject himself to anarchy within; 

Or lawless passions in him which he serves. 

But to guide nations in the way of truth 
By saving doctrine, and from error lead 
To know, and knowing worship God aright, 474 

Is yet more kingly ; this attracts the soul. 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part ; 

That other o’er the body only reigns, 

And oft by force, which to a generous mind 
So reigning can be no sincere delight. 480 

Besides to give a kingdom hath been thought 


481. Besides to give a kingdom 
&c.] So Hephaestion to those 
who transferred the kingdom of 
Sidon from themselves to an- 
other. Quint. Curt. iv. 1. Vos 
quidem macti virtute, inquit, 
estote, qui primi intellexistis, 
quanto majus esset, regnum fa- 
stidire quam accipere &c. Dio- 
cletian, Charles V. and others 
who have resigned the crown, 
were no doubt in our author's 
thoughts upon this occasion. For 
as Seneca says, Tbyest. iii. 529. 

Habere regnum, casu* est : virtus, 
dare. 

48 1 . Possibly Milton had here 
in his mind the famous Christina 
Queen of Sweden, who, after 
having reigned twenty-one years, 
resigned her crown to her cousin 
Charles Gustavus, when she was 
still a young woman, being only 


thirty years old. Our author had 
before paid her considerable com- 
pliments. For I consider it most 
probable that the verses under 
Cromwell’s picture sent to Chris- 
tina are properly ascribed to 
Milton ; and he also honours her 
with a most splendid panegyric 
in his Defensio secunda.—ln the 
words, to lay down far more mag- 
nanimous, than to assume, we may 
rather trace Milton to Macrobius 
than to Q. Curtius. He is speak- 
ing of Micithus, who was slave 
of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, 
and whom he left the guardian 
of his sons and protector of the 
state. “Quid? quod duas vir- 
tutes, quae inter nobiles quoque 
unicS clarae sunt, in uno video 
fuisse mancipio, imperium re- 
gendi peritiam, et imperium con- 
temnendi magnanimitatem.” S*.- 
turnal. i. 11. Dunster. 
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Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 

Riches are needless then, both for themselves. 

And for thy reason why they should be sought, 485 
To gain a sceptre, oftest better miss’d. 
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Satan, in a speech of much flattering commendation, endea- 
vours to awaken in Jesus a passion for glory, by particularizing 
various instances of conquests achieved, and great actions per- 
formed, by persons at an early period of life. Our Lord replies, 
by shewing the vanity of worldly fame, and the improper means 
by which it is generally attained ; and contrasts with it the true 
glory of religious patience and virtuous wisdom, as exemplified 
in the character of Job. Satan justifies the love of glory from 
the example of Ood himself, who requires it from all his creatures. 
Jesus detects the fallacy of this argument, by shewing that, as 
goodness is the true ground on which glory is due to the great 
Creator of all things, sinful man can have no right to it. — Satan 
then urges our Lord respecting his claim to the throne of David ; 
tells him that the kingdom of Judaea, being at that time a pro- 
vince of Rome, cannot be attained without much personal exertion 
on his part, and presses him to lose no time in beginning to reign. 
Jesus refers him to the time allotted for this, as for all other 
things; and, after intimating somewhat respecting his own pre- 
vious sufferings, asks Satan, why he was so solicitous for the 
exaltation of one, whose rising was destined to be his fall. Satan 
replies that his desperate state, excluding hope, leaves little 
room for fear; and that, as his own punishment was equally 
doomed, he is not interested in preventing the reign of one, from 
whose apparent benevolence he might rather hope for some inter- 
ference in his favour. — Satan still pursues his former incitements; 
and, supposing that the seeming reluctance of Jesus to reign 
might arise from ignorance of the world and its glories, conveys 
him to the summit of a high mountain, and from thence shews 
him most of the kingdoms of Asia, particularly pointing out to 
his notice some extraordinary military preparations of the Par- 
thians to resist the incursions of the Scythians. He then informs 
our Lord that he shews him this purposely that he might see how 
necessary military exertions are to retain the possession of king- 
doms, as well as to subdue them at first, and advises him to con- 
sider how impossible it was to maintain Judaea against two such 
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powerful neighbours as the Romans and Parthians, and how 
necessary it would be to form an alliance with one or other of 
them. He recommends, and engages to secure to him, that 
of the Parthians ; and tells him that his power will thus be de- 
fended against any attempt of Rome, that he will be able to ex- 
tend his glory wide, and even accomplish, what alone would 
make his throne the throne of David, the restoration of the ten 
tribes, still in captivity. Jesus, having noticed the vanity of 
military efforts or of the arm of flesh, says, that at the appointed 
time for ascending his allotted throne he shall not be slack; 
remarks on Satan’s zeal for the deliverance of the Israelites, 
whose constant enemy he had been ; declares their servitude to 
be the reward of their idolatry ; but adds, that at a future time it 
may perhaps please God to restore them to liberty and their 
country. Ihmster. 
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SO spake the Son of God, and Satan stood 
A while as mute confounded what to say. 

What to reply, confuted and convinc’d 
Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift; 

At length collecting all his serpent wiles, 5 

With soothing words renew’d, him thus accosts. 

I see thou know’st what is of use to know, 

What best to say canst say, to do canst do ; 

Thy actions to thy words accord, thy words 

To thy large heart give utterance due, thy heart 10 


5. — collecting all his serpent 
wiles, 

U'ith soothing words &c.] 

Thus in Samson Agonistes, 402. 

— mustering all her wiles. 

With blandish'd parlies, &c. 

Dunster. 

10. To thy large heart ] Thus, 
Par. Lost, i. 444. 

whose heart, though large. 

Beguiled &c. 

Dunster. 

In both cases Milton seems to 
refer less to the affections, which 
we now generally understand by 


the heart, than to the intellect, a 
common Scriptural sense of the 
word. E. 

10. thy heart 

Contains of good, wise, just, the 
perfect shape.'] 

Milton, no doubt, by the word 
shape intended to express the 
meaning of the Greek term Hut, 
but in my opinion it does not at 
all come up to it, and seems ra- 
ther harsh and inelegant. There 
are words in all languages, which 
cannot well be translated with- 
out losing much of their beauty, 
and even some of their meaning; 
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Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Should kings and nations from thy mouth consult, 
Thy counsel would be as the oracle 


of this sort I take the word idea 
to be. Tully renders it by the 
word species with as little success 
in my opinion as Milton has done 
here by his English shape. Thyer. 

Of good, wise, just, the perfect 
shape. I should rather think it 
expressed from the perfecta forma 
honestatis, and the forma ipsa ho- 
nes ti of Cicero. De Fin. ii. 15. 
Habes undique expletam et per- 
fect am, Torquate, formant hone- 
statis, &c. De Off. i. 5. Formam 
quidem ipsam, Marce fill, et tan- 
quam faciem honesti vides ; quae 
si oculis cemeretur &c. And the 
more, because he renders forma 
by shape in the Paradise Lost, 
iv. 848. 

Virtue in her shape how loveij. 

13. — - - as the oracle 

Urim and Thummim, those ora- 
culous gems 

On Aaron's breast; &C.] 
Aaron’s breast-plate was a piece 
of cloth doubled, of a span square, 
in which were set in sockets of 
gold twelve precious stones bear- 
ing the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel engraven on them, 
which being fixed to the ephod, 
or upper vestment of the high- 
priest’s robes, was worn by him 
on his breast on all solemn oc- 
casions. In this breast-plate the 
Urim and Thummim, say the 
Scriptures, were put. And the 
learned Prideaux, after giving 
some account of the various 
opinions concerning Urim and 
Thummim, says it will be safest 
to hold, that the words Urim 


and Thummim meant only the 
divine virtue and power, given 
to the breast-plate in its con- 
secration, of obtaining an oracu- 
lous answer from God, whenever 
counsel was asked of him by the 
high-priest with it on, in such 
manner as his word did direct ; 
and that the names of Urim and 
Thummim were given hereto only 
to denote the clearness and per- 
fection, which these oracular an- 
swers always carried with them . 
For Urim signifieth light, and 
Thummim perfection. But Mil- 
ton by adding 

——those oraeulous gems 
On Aaron’s breast— 

seems to have been of the com- 
mon received opinion among the 
Jews, that the answer was given 
by the precious stones, that it 
was by the shining and protu- 
berating of the letters in the 
names of the twelve tribes graven 
on the twelve stones in the breast- 
plate of the high -priest, and that 
in them he did read the answer. 
But, as Dr. Prideaux says, it ap- 
pears plain from Scripture, that 
when the high-priest appeared 
before the veil to ask counsel of 
God, the answer was given him 
by an audible voice from the 
mercy-seat, which was within 
behind the veil. 

—or tongue of seers old 
Infallible : 

The poetby mentioning this after 
Urim and Thummim seems to al- 
lude to another opinion of the 
Jews, that the Holy Spirit spake 
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Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 

On Aaron’s breast ; or tongue of seers old 15 

Infallible: or wert thou sought to deeds 

That might require th’ array of war, thy skill 

Of conduct would be such, that all the world 

Could not sustain thy prowess, or subsist 

In battle, though against thy few in arms. 20 

These God-like virtues wherefore dost thou hide, 

Affecting private life, or more obscure 

In savage wilderness? wherefore deprive 

All earth her wonder at thy acts, thyself 

The fame and glory, glory the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts, the flame 

Of most erected spi’rits, most temper’d pure 


to the children of Israel during 
the tabernacle by Urim and 
Thummim, and under the first 
temple by the prophets. See 
Prideaux, Connect, part i. book 
iii. 

17- thy skill 

Of conduct would be suc/i,] 

The meaning is, thy skill in con- 
ducting an army would be such, 
that &c. 

25. — glory the reward] Our 
Saviour having withstood the al- 
lurement of riches, Satan attacks 
him in the next place with the 
charms of glory. Milton might 
possibly take the hint of thus 
connecting these two temptations 
from Spenser, who in his second 
book of the Faery Queen, repre- 
senting the virtue of temperance 
under the character of Guyon, 
and leading him through various 
trials of his constancy, brings him 
to the house of riches, or Mam- 
mon's delve as he terms it, and 
VOL. III. 


immediately after it to the palace 
of glory, which he describes in 
his allegorical manner under the 
figure of a beautiful woman 
called Philotime. Thyer. 

25. — glory the reward 
Thai sole excites to high at- 
tempts, the flame 
Of most erected spirits, &c.] 

—Fax mentis honeatte 
Gloria. Sil. Hal. vi. 33?. 

The Tempter’s praise of glory is 
afterwards corrected by our Lord, 
v. 60. 

This is true glory and renown, when 
God 

Looking on. the earth with appro- 
bation marks 
The just man, &c. 

The two passages taken together 
should be compared with a beau- 
tiful part of the Lyeidas, 70 — 84, 
to which they bear a striking 
resemblance. Dunster. 

27- Of most erected spi’rifs,] 
The author here remembered 
I 
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Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise 
All treasures and all gain esteem as dross, 

And dignities and pow’rs all but the highest ? so 
Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe ; the son 


Cicero. Pro Archia. Trahimur 
omnes laud is studio, et optiraus 
quisque maxime gloria ducitur. 
De Off. i. 8 In maxixnis animis 
splendidissimisque ingeniis ple- 
rumque exsistunt honoris, im- 
perii, potentkc, glorias cupidita- 
tes. 

■27- Erected spirits is a classical 
phrase. Magno animo et erecto 
est, nec unquam succumbit ini- 
micis, nec fortunae quidem. Cic. 
Pro Deiotaro, 13. See also Se- 
neca, Epist. ix. And it occurs 
in Par. Lost, i. 679- 

Mammon the least erected spirit that 
fell. 

Dunster. 

31 . Thy years are ripe, and 
or er-ripe Our Saviour's tempt- 
ation was soon after his baptism, 
and he was baptized when he 
was about thirty years of age, 
Luke iii. 93. Anti the son of 
Macedonian Philip, Alexanderthe 
Great, had ere these, before these 
years, non Asia and the throne 
of Cyrus, the Persian empire 
founded by Cyrus, held at his 
dispose ; for Alexander was but 
twenty when he began to reign, 
nnd in a few years overturned 
the Persian empire, and died in 
the thirty -third year of his age. 
Young Scipio had brought down 
the Carthaginian pride ; for Scipio 
Africanus was no more than 
twenty-four years old, when he 
was sent proconsul into Spain, 
and was only between twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine, when he 


was chosen consul before the 
usual time, and transferred the 
war into Africa. Young Pompey 
quelled the Pontic king, and in 
triumph had rode. In this in- 
stance our author is not so exact 
as in the rest, for when Pompey 
was sent to command the war in 
Asia against Mithridates king of 
Pontus, he was above forty, but 
had signalized himself by many 
extraordinary actions in his 
younger years, and had obtained 
the honour of two triumphs be- 
fore that time. Pompey and 
Cicero were bom in the same 
yeur; and the Manilian law, 
which gave the command in Asia 
to Pompey, was proposed when 
Cicsro was in the forty-first year 
of his age. But no wonder that 
Milton was mistaken in point 
of time, when several of the 
ancients were, and Plutarch him- 
self, who speaking of Pompey’s 
three memorable triumphs over 
the three parts of the world, his 
first over Africa, his second over 
Europe, and this last over Asia, 
says, that as for his age, those 
who affect to make the parallel 
exact in all things betwixt him 
and Alexander the Great, would 
not allow him to be quite thirty- 
four, whereas in truth at this 
time he was near forty. xUxtx h 

tots tit («{ pen ti xxrx trxtrx rtf 
AM£*» ZTCt£xZ*\AttTl{ avrtt xxi 
tutrtftf rl< 

TfIXXCITX XXI nrrxgut, XXtlSUX Si 
rots TiTTXfXxttr* srfsrtryit. Plut. 
Vit. Pompeii. 
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Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 
Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose; young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride; young Pompey quell’d *5 
The Pontic king, and in triumph had rode. . 

Yet years, and to ripe years judgment mature, 

Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment. 

Great Julius, whom now all the world admires, 

The more he grew in years, the more inflam’d 40 
With glory, wept that he had liv’d so long 
Inglorious : but thou yet art not too late. 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied. 

Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 


34. At his dispose;] Shake- 
speare writes dispose for disposal. 
King John, a. i. sc. 3. 

Needs must you lay your heart at his 
dispose. 

Dutuler. 

41. — wept that he had lin'd 
so long 

Inglorious .•] 

Alluding to a story related of 
Julius Csesar, that one day read- 
ing the history of Alexander, he 
sat a great while very thoughtful, 
and at last burst into tears, and 
his friends wondering at the rea- 
son of it, Do you not think, said 
he, I have just cause to weep, 
when I consider that Alexander 
at my age had conquered so 
many nations, and I have all 
this time done nothing that is 
memorable? See Plutarch’s Life 
of C cesar. Others say, it was at 
the sight of an image of Alex- 
ander the Great — animadversa 
apud Herculis templum magni 
Alexandri imagine ingemuit ; rt 


quasi pertaesus ignaviam suam, 
quod nihil dum & se memorabile 
actum esset in aetate qua jam 
Alexander orbem terrarum sub- 
egisset, &c. Suetonii Jul. Cses. 
cap. 7. 

44. Thou neither dost persuade 
me to seek wealth 

For empire's sake,] 

This refers to ver, 422, and 427 
of b. ii. Dunster. 

44. Thou neither dost persuade 
me 8cc.] How admirably does 
Milton in this speech expose the 
emptiness and uncertainty of a 
popular character, and found true 
glory upon its only sure basis, 
the approbation of the God of 
truth? There is a remarkable 
dignity of sentiment runs quite 
through it, and 1 think it will be 
no extravagance at all to assert, 
that he has comprised in this 
short compass the substance and 
quintessence of a subject which 
has exercised the pens of the 
greatest moralists in all *ges. 
Thijer. 
i 2 
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For empire’s sake, nor empire to affect 54 

For glory’s sake bv all thy argument. . 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 


The justness of this remark 
will appear to greater advantage 
by the learned collection out of 
the heathen moralists in the fol- 
lowing note of Mr. Jortin. 

47- Fur whut is glory &c.] The 
love of glory is a passion deeply 
rooted in us, and difficultly kept 
under. TV xvtcic\iXt, a; TiXivTxiet 
%iTi/tx, n ■'J'VJt’l Trlfvxit xtecritiirixi, 

says Plato. Helvidius Priscus, 
as Tacitus relates, was possessed 
of all the virtues which make a 
great and a good man. He was 
a Stoic into the bargain, and 
therefore bound by the principles 
of his philosophy to set a small 
value upon the rx tux. i tp’ ipur 
yet erant quibus appetentior fa- 
mae videretur : quando etiam sa- 
pientibus cupido gloria* novissima 
exuitur. Hist. iv. 5. As at Rome 
and in Greece a spear, a crown 
of oak or laurel, a statue, a public 
commendation, was esteemed an 
ample recompense for many 
brave actions; so it is as true, 
that not a few of their great men 
were over fond of fame, and 
mere slaves to the love of it. Let 
us see what the philosophers have 
said concerning a greedy desire 
of glory, such a desire of it as 
leads men to make it the ruling 
principle of their actions, and 
incites them to do well only, or 
chiefly in order to be admired. 
We shall find them condemning 
it, and saying things agreeable 
enough to what Milton puts into 
tlie mouth of our Saviour, lllud 
autem te admoneo, ne eorum 
more, qui non proficere sed con- 


spici volunt, facias aliqua. Seneca, 
epist. v. Qui virtutem suam 
publicari vult, non virtuti laborat, 
sed gloria?. Id. epist. cxiii. Ca- 
venda est gloriae cupiditas, is a 
lesson delivered by one who in 
that particular did not practise 
what he taught. De Officiis, i. 

Laudis amore tumes ? sunt certa pia- 
cula, qua: te 

Ter pure ieclo poterunt recreare li- 
bello. Hot. Epist. i. 1. 

An quidquam stultius, quam quos 
singulos, sicut operarios barba- 
rosque contemnas, eos esse ali- 
quid putare universos? Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. v. 36. where Dr. 
Davies: Ggregium hoc monitum 
Socrati debetur, qui Alcibiadem, 
in concionem populi prodire ve- 
ritum, ita excitavit: Ov xxTxsP(ttii( 
(furl X**£*T1){) iXSIMV rev rxvrc- 
r opccv ; r» ovoux uni) xvto V Q-.irxt- 
r»s Ji rev A Xx&ixhcv, vtrcXxvcit sr*A i» 
l J.uxf’xrtt;, in Ji ixutcv too it Toif 

XVxAolf X1\(>UTTCtT0i 9) I KUtCV TCV 
vxtitoppxOov ; cpccXoycvtTCf dt rov 
KAimov piu^xxitv, cvx cut, i<f>n o Xa/- 
X^UTtli, l dtlftCf Afawivt IX TOVTUI 
tl&QOKTTXl : XXI ii TOPt KX& ttX XXTX- 
<p/>crriTict, xfx xxi rt/v rJpGiTuivait. 

Epictetus, Enchir. xlv. says, Xq- 
plUX 77£0XCTTCtT as* evi itx-]/iyu, auSii* 
tirxttu, cviitx ftiutpirai , cvStti tyxx- 
Mi, cviit mgi ixvTtv Xsysi, — xxt Tif 
xvrct ttrxitti, xxrxytXx rev ivxttcvt- 
rof aura; Trap ixvrcr xxt viyr, cvx 

XTTchoyurxi. Signa proficientis 
sunt: neminem vituperat, nemi- 
nem laudat, de nemine queritur, 
neminem incusat, nihil de seipso 
dicit, — et si quis ipsum laudet, 
ridet laudantem ipse sectim ; et 
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The people’s praise, if always praise unmix’d? 

And what the people but a herd confus’d, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 50 

Things vulgar, and well weigh’d, scarce worth the praise ? 
They praise, and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 55 

Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise? 


si vituperet, non se purgat. Idem 
apud Stobseum: OvSut 

flCCTOf, KXt tpiXrJoiOi, KUi , 

kui <p»Xa> 0 £»sro? ct A A x fittof i g> 1A0- 

kjcAb;. Nemo pecuniaj amans, 
et voluptatis, et glorias simul ho- 
mines amat j se<l solus honesti 
amans. So Plato De Repub. i. 
says, that a fondness of glory is 
as mean a vice as a fondness of 
money. Many such like pas- 
sages might be added, particu- 
larly from Marcus Aurelius, and 
other Stoical writers The Stoics, 
though they refused to give fame 
and glory a place amongst good 
things, yet ] think did not slight 
the esteem of good men : they 
distinguish between gloria and 
claritas. Gloria multorum judi- 
ciis constat, claritas bonorum. — 
[Sed claritas] potest unius boni 
viri judicio esse contenta. Se- 
neca, Epist. cii. I cannot for- 
bear inserting here a passage 
from Seneca, which I believe 
will please the reader as much 
as it does me : it relates to that 
fond hope which we writers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are 
apt to entertain, that our name 
and labours shall be immortal, 
and it tells us as elegantly as 
truly what we have to expect. 


Profunda supra nos altitudo tem- 
poris veniet, pauca ingen ia caput 
exserent, et in idem quandoque 
silentium abitura oblivioni resi- 
stent, ac se din vindicabunt. 
Epist. xxi. We expect that Time 
should take the charge of our 
writings, and deliver them safe 
to the latest posterity : but he 
is as surly and whimsical as 
Charon : 

Stabant orantes primi transmitter 
cursttm, 

Tcndebantque manus ripac ultcrioris 
amore. 

Nuvila sed tristis nunc hos, nunc 
accipit i'.los, 

A si alius lunge summotos arect arena. 

Jortin. 

+9. And rvhat the. people but a 
herd confus'd, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who ex- 
tol 

Things vulgar, &c.] 

These lines are certainly no proof 
of a democratic disposition in 
our author. Dunsler. 

56. Of whom to be disprais'd 
were no small praise ?] So it is 
in Milton's own edition, dis- 
praised; in most of the others 
it is despised, 

Of whom to be despis'd were no small 
praise : 

i 3 
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His lot who dares be singularly good. 

Th’ intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is rais’d. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 60 


but we have restored the first 
reading for very obvious rea- 
sons. 

66. See the note. Par. Lost, 
vi, 383. We meet with the 
same noble contempt of low 
unfounded popularity, similarly 
expressed, in his Defensio Se- 
cunda, p. 337- ed. 4to. Lond. 
1753. Laudant, vituperant, sine 
delectu, &c. — displicere. Cicero 
had said in his Oration, In Piso- 
nem, c. 29. — quae quidem lauda- 
tio hominis turpissimi mihi ipsi 
paene erat turpis. Dunsler. 

57- His lot who dares be singu- 
larly good.] A glorious example 
of this singular goodness is ex- 
hibited in the character and be- 
haviour of the Seraph Abdiel in 
the Paradise Lost. And perhaps 
the poet might think it likewise 
his own case, and at this time 
was not without a pleasing re- 
flection upon himself, who dared 
to be as singular in his opinions 
and in his conduct, as any man 
whatever. 

57. Perhaps however the poet’s 
language is only classical, sug- 
gested possibly by Horace's 

sapere aude ; &c. 1 Ep. ii. 40. 

Martial has the immediate ex- 
pression, 1. xii. ep. 6. 

— sed tu sub principe duro, 

Temporibusque malis, ausus es esse 
bonus. 

Dunsler. 

59 . — and glory scarce of fen 
is rais'd ] Seneca would prove 
in his 102d Epistle, that the 


judgment of one good man is 
sufficient to constitute this glory 
or clarity, as he calls it : for glory 
according to him is the judg- 
ment of the many, clarity of the 
good. If one good man, says 
he, thinks well of me, it is the 
same as if all good men thought 
well of me, because if they all 
knew me, they would all think 
as he doth ; so that the judgment 
of all is really included in that 
of one. Quia si de me bene vir 
bonus sentit, eodem loco sum, 
quo, si omnes boni idem senti- 
rent ; omnes enim, si me cogno- 
verint, idem sentient. Par illis 
idemque judicium est. Calton. 

60. This is true glory and re- 
nown, when God &c.] Here is a 
glory that is solid and substantial, 
expressa (as Tully says) non 
adumbrata; and that will endure, 
when all the records and memo- 
rials of human pride are perished . 
There is a pretty passage near 
the end of the last book of 
Hieronymus Osorius's treatise 
De Gloria, where the author is 
considering that honour, which 
consists in the approbation and 
applause of God and angels, as 
a reward of virtue in the life to 
come. Nam si laudatoris ampli- 
tude ad dignitatis amplificatio- 
nem pertinet, quid esse potest 
Christi majestate magnificentius? 
Si verum judicium in certa glo- 
rise ratione requirimus, Deus so- 
lus intimos hominum sensus per- 
spectos habet. Si laudantis con- 
stantiam attendimus, divina mens 
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Looking on th’ earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises: thus he did to Job, 

When to extend his fame through heav’n and earth, 65 
As thou to thy reproach may’st well remember, 

He ask’d thee, Hast thou seen my servant Job? 
Famous he was in heav’n, on earth less known : 


Where glory is false glory, 

nullum in omni aeternitate potest 
habere mutationem. Si lucem 
et celebritatem considered tunc 
clarorum hominum laudes coram 
omnibus angelis et hominibus 
illustrabuntur. Si ad diuturni- 
tatem animum advertas, [in my 
edition it is animadvertin'] nullum 
finem sunt ullis unquam sseculis 
habiturse. Quid igitur ilia gloria 
divinius, quam mentes castae in 
ilia coelesti regione consequen- 
ts? Est enim dignitate lauda- 
toris immensa, spectatorum cele- 
britate clarissima, diutumitate 
temporis infinita. Calton. 

The passage of Cicero, alluded 
to by Mr. Calton, is worth com- 
paring with this place to which, 
as w'ell as to some preceding 
sentiments of our author, it 
bears some resemblance. See 
the Tusc. Quest, iii. 2. And 
see also the celebrated passage 
of Seneca, De providentifl, 2 
Ecce spectaculum dignum, ad 
quod respiciat intentus operi suo 
Deus! Ecce par Deo dignum, 
vir fortis cum mala fortunft com- 
positus, &c. Dunster. 

62. — and divulges him through 
heaven,] Sams. Agon. 1248. 

Though fame divulge him &c. 


attributed 


Lucret. vi. 8. 

Cujus ct exlincti, propter divine re- 
perla, 

Diviilgata veins jam ad arlum gloria 

fcrtur, 

Dunster. 

67 . He ask'd thee, Hast thou 
seen my servant Job ?] Job i. 8. 
And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Hast thou considered my servant 
Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a perfect and an up- 
right man, one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil? See too ii. 3. 

69 . Where glory is fake glory, 
attributed 

To things not glorious, men not 
worthy of fame.] 

True glory (Tully says) is the 
praise of good men, the echo of 
virtue: but that ape of glory, 
the random injudicious applause 
of the multitude, is often be- 
stowed upon the worst of actions. 
Est enim gloria solida qusedam 
res et expressa, non adumbrata: 
ea est consentiens laus bonorum, 
Incorrupta vox bene jndicantium 
de excellente virtute : ea virtuti 
resonat tanquam imago : — ilia 
autem, quae se ejus imit&tricem 
esse volt, temeraria atque incon- 
siderata ct plerumque peccato- 

1 4 
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To things not glorious, men not worthy’ of fame. 70 
They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by assault: what do these worthies. 


rum vitiorumque laudatrix, fama 
popularis, simulatione honestatis 
formam ejus pulchritudinemque 
corrumpit. Qua caccitate homi- 
nes, cum qutedam etiam prx-clara 
cuperent, eaque nescirent nec ubi 
nec qualia essent, funditus alii 
everterunt suas civitates, alii ipsi 
occiderunt. Tusc. Disp iii. 2. 
When Tully wrote his Tusculan 
Disputations, Julius Csesar had 
overturned the constitution of his 
country, and was then in the 
height of his power ; and Pom- 
pey had lost his life in the same 
pursuit of glory. Of him the 
alii ipsi occiderunt may very 
well be understood. Gallon. 

71. They err who count it glo- 
rious &c.] From hence to ver. 
88. we have a just and complete 
character of the great conquerors 
of the world, who instead of 
being, as they have too often 
been, the idols of mankind, 
ought rather to be the principal 
objects of their utmost aversation. 
The character is general, but yet 
not without particular allusions ; 
as when it is said 

—must be titled Rods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, de- 
liverers, 

it is in allusion to the titles of 
Theus, Eucrgetes, and Soler, 
which have often been ascribed 
by their sycophants and flatterers 
to the worst of tyrants: and 
when it is said. 

One is the von of Jove, of Mars the 
other, 


Alexander is particularly intend- 
ed by the one, and Romulus by 
the other, who though better 
than Alexander, yet it must be 
said founded his empire in the 
blood of his brother, and for his 
overgrown tyranny was at last 
destroyed by his own senate. 
And certainly the method that 
Milton has here taken is the best 
method that can be taken of 
drawing general characters, by 
selecting the particulars here and 
there, and then adjusting and 
incorporating them together ; as 
Apelles from the different beau- 
ties of several nymphs of Greece 
drew his portrait of Venus, the 
goddess of beauty. 

71. Here might be an allusion 
intended to Louis XIV. who at 
this time began to disturb Eu- 
rope, and whose vanity was gra- 
tified by titles, such as are here 
mentioned, from his numerous 
parasites. We may here com- 
pare Par. Lost, xi . — 697 , and 

789— 79'>- Dunster. 

74. — What do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, bum , slaugh- 
ter, and inslave 

Peaceable nations, neighb’ring, 
or remote, &c.] 

Milton saith not a word directly 
of the exploits of those heroes, 
who in pursuit of false glory had 
done what Caesar did. He was 
unwilling perhaps to give his 
readers occasion to reflect, that 
there was a Csesar in his own 
time and country, whom he had 
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But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and inslave 75 
Peaceable nations, neighb’ring, or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, so 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 

Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 

Worshipp’d with temple, priest, and sacrifice; 

One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 


praised, admired, and served. 
Cullon. 

Compare Drummond, in his 
Shadow of the Judgment ; 

AH live on earth by spoil * - - 

Who most can ravage, rob, ransack, 
blaspheme. 

Is held most virtuous, hath a worthy 't 
name. 

Nor is the description very dis- 
similar which Thucydides gives 
of the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece ; hymutt, 

*. t. A. lib. i. c. 5. Dunster. 

78. who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin ] 

Thus Joel ii 3. The land is as 
the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilder- 
ness. Dunster. 

81. Then swell with pride, and 
must be tilled Gods, &c.] The se- 
cond Antiochus king of Syria 
was called Antiochus Bus, or the 
God: and the learned author De 
Epoch. Syro-Macedonum, p. 151, 
speaks of a coin of Epiphanes in- 
scribed Btov Esrti ptcrevs. The Athe- 
nians gave Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, and his father Antigonus, the 
titles of EMjytrsH Benefactors, and 


Deliverers. The last was 
a divine title; [see Suidas in 
voce and they finished 

the compliment by calling their 
head magistrate, instead of Ar- 
chon, 'ispvf Eairajapr, Priest of the 
Deliverers. Plut in vita Demetrii. 
Calton. 

In Froelick’s Annales regum et 
rerum Syria there are prints of 
five different coins of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, with the inscription 

BanAMi; Aith^ou Guv Zmtparoof. 
The first Antiochus was called 
Sainijj as was the first Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. Two of the Pto- 
lemies assumed the title of Eu»j- 
yiTijc. The Syracusans, says Di- 
odorus Siculus, lib. ii. 26, with 
one voice saluted Gelon by the 
titles of Benefactor, Saviour, 

King, Evi;ytr?i<, kcu Xunpx, xxt 

BatriAia. Compare Luke xxii. 25. 
The Athenians received Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, upon his return 
from his expedition to Corcyra, 
with divine honours, and cele- 
brated him in their chorusses as 
“ the only true God «s n» 

Bios uht)6i>ts, ei Ji xhhoi xxitvdovrtt, 
n xiro$t)(*evon , a ovk urn, Demo- 
chares ap. Athense, 1. 6. Dunster. 
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Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deform’d. 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 

But if there be in glory ought of good. 

It may by means far different be attain’d 
Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent. 

By patience, temperance: I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs with saintly patience borne 

Made famous in a land and times obscure; 

Who names not now with honour patient Job? 
Poor Socrates (who next more memorable ?) 

By what he taught and suffer’d for so doing. 

For truth’s sake suffering death unjust, lives now 


86. Rolling in brutal rices, and 
deform'd'] Compare Comus, 68, 
of those who drink of the En- 
chanter’s cup, and 
— roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 
Cicero frequently has the expres- 
sion to roll in vice, cum omnes 
in omni gene re et scelerum et fia- 
gitiurum volutentur. Ep. ad Fam. 
lx, 3. -See also his Oratio De 
Haruspic. Respons. 20. 27. ad 
Herenn. iv. 19. Dunster. 

,■96, Poor Socrates (who. next 
more memorable ?) .&c.] Anhero- 
ical character of another kind is 
now opposed to the warlike he- 
roes of antiquity j one who, 
though a heathen, surpassed 
them all in true wisdom and 
true fortitude. Such indeed was 
the character of Socrates, such 
his reliance on divine Provi- 
dence, and his resignation to it, 
that he seems to have imbibed 
his sentiments from a source 


“ above the famed Castalian 
spring and while his demean- 
our eminently displays the 
peaceable, patient. Christian- 
like virtues, his language often 
approaches, nearer than could 
be imagined, to that of the holy 
penmen. E* tccvtvi &t « says 
he, T«ti»Tp ytntrtss. Epictet. AmstjiC. 
lib. i. c. 29. Dunster. 

98. lives now 

Equal in fame to proudest con- 
querors.'] 

And therefore the very inge- 
nious author of the vision of 
the Table of Fame has given 
him a place there with Alexan- 
der, and Ctesar, and the most 
celebrated heroes of antiquity. 
See the Tatler, No. 81. by Mr. 
Addison. And the no less in- 
genious author of the Temple of 
Fame has made him the prin- 
cipal figure among the better 
sort of heroes. 
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Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 

Yet if for fame and glory ought be done, too 

Ought suffer’d; if young African for fame 
His wasted country freed from Punic rage. 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at least. 

And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 

Shall I seek glory then, as vain men seek, 105 

Oft not deserv’d? I seek not mine, but his 
Who sent me’, and thereby witness whence I am. 

To whom the Tempter murm’ring thus replied. 
Think not so slight of glory ; therein least 


Much suflPYing heroes next their 
honours claim. 

Those of less noisy, and less guilty 
fame. 

Fair Virtue’s silent train : supreme 
of these 

Here ever shines the godlike So- 
crates. 

And if Mr. Addison had com- 
pleted his design of writing a 
tragedy of Socrates, his success 
in all probability would have 
been greater, as the subject 
would have been better, than that 
of Cato. 

101. — if young African for 
fame 

His wasted country freed from 
Punic rage,"] 

This shows plainly that he had 
spoken before of the elder Scipio 
Africanus; for he only can be 
said with propriety to have freed 
his wasted country from Punic 
rage, by transferring the war 
into Spain and Africa after the 
ravages which Hannibal had 
committed in Italy during the 
second Punic war. 

106. — I seek not mine, but his 

Who sent me', and thereby wit- 
ness whence I am.] 


I honour tny Father, I seek not 
mine own glory, says our Saviour 
in St. John’s Gospel, viii. 49, 50: 
and this he urgeth as a proof of 
his divine mission, vii. 18. He 
that speaketh of himself, seeketh 
his own glory : but he that seek- 
eth his glory that sent him, the 
same is true, and no unrighteous- 
ness is in him. 

109. Think not so slight of 
glory; &c.] There is nothing 
throughout the whole poem more 
expressive of the true character 
of the Tempter than this reply. 
There is in it all the real false- 
hood of the father of lies, and the 
glozing subtlety of an insidious 
deceiver. The argument is false 
and unsound, and yet it is veiled 
over with a certain plausible air 
of truth. The poet has also by 
introducing this furnished him- 
self with an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that great question in 
divinity, why God created the 
world, and what is meant by 
that glory which he expects from 
his creatures. This may be no 
improper place to observe to the 
reader the author's great art in 
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Resembling thy great Father: he seeks glory, no 
And for his glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs; nor content in heaven 
By all his angels glorified, requires 
Glory from men, from all men good or bad, 

Wise or unwise, no difference, no exemption; 115 
Above all sacrifice, or hallow’d gift 
Glory’ he requires, and glory he receives 
Promiscuous from all nations, Jew, or Greek, 

Or barbarous, nor exception hath declar’d ; 

From us his foes pronounced glory’ he exacts. 120 
To whom our Saviour fervently replied. 


weaving into the body of so short 
a work so many grand points of 
the Christian theology and mo- 
rality. Thyer. 

118. Promiscuous from all na- 
tions ,] The poet puts here into 
the mouth of the Devil the ab- 
surd notions of the apologists for 
Paganism. SeeThemistius, Orat 
xii. de Relig. Valent. Imp. ruvra 
tofzfi ytnrDict &c. p. 160 . IVar- 
burton. 

See the Divine Legation, b. ii. 
sect. vi. vol. ii. p. 308. ed. 1811, 
and the note on that passage, for 
several instances of persons pro- 
fessing these notions. Dunster. 

121. To whom our Saviour fer- 
vently replied.'] As this poem 
consists chiefly of a dialogue be- 
tween the Tempter and our Sa- 
viour, the poet must have la- 
boured under some difficulty in 
composing a sufficient variety of 
introductory lines to the several 
speeches, and it required great 
art and judgment to vary and 
adapt them so properly as he 
hath done to the subject in hand. 


We took notice of a beauty of 
this kind in a note upon ii. 432: 
and here we have another in- 
stance not unworthy of our ob- 
servation. When the Tempter 
had proposed to our Saviour the 
baits and allurements of glory, 
he was nothing moved, but re- 
plied with great calmness and 
composure of mind, ver. 43. 

To whom our Saviour i almty thus 
replied : 

but now the Tempter reflects 
upon the glory of God, our Sa- 
viour is warmed upon the oc- 
casion, and answers with some 
eagerness and fervour. 

To whom our Saviour fervently re- 
plied. 

And this is perfectly just, and 
agreeable to the true character 
of our Saviour, who was all meek, 
ness and forbearance in every 
thing that related to himself, but 
where God’s honour was con- 
cerned, was warm and zealous ; 
as when he drove the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple, in- 
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And reason; since his word all things produc’d, 
Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to show forth his goodness, and impart 
His good communicable to every soul 12s 

Freely; of whom what could he less expect 
Than glory’ and benediction, that is thanks, 

The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense 
From them who could return him nothing else, 

And not returning that would likeliest render 130 
Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy ? 

Hard recompense, unsuitable return 
For so much good, so much beneficence. 

But why should man seek glory, who’ of his own 
Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs 135 

But condemnation, ignominy’, and shame? 

Who for so many benefits receiv’d 
Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and false, 

And so of all true good himself despoil’d, 

Yet, sacrilegious, to himself would take 140 


somuch that the disciples applied 
to him the saying of the Psalm- 
ist, The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up, John ii. 17- 

128. The slightest, easiest, rea- 
diest recompense ] The same sen- 
timent in the Paradise Lost, iv. 
46. 

What could be less than to afford 
him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him 
thanks, 

How due! 

130. And not returning that] 
We have replaced the reading of 
the first edition : most of the 
later editions have it 

And not returning u’hat — 


which spoils the sense of the 
passage. 

138. — recreant] Shakespeare 
has the word, K. John, act iii. 
s. 2. And Spenser, Faery Qu. 
b. ii. c. vi. 28. where Mr. Warton 
observes, that recreant knight is a 
term of romance, citing a pas- 
sage from the Morte Arthur. 
Recreant, or recreditus, in the 
feudal signification, imported the 
highest degree of treason, base- 
ness, and cowardice. Du Cange 
says, “ probrosum adeo censuit 
vocabulum ut illuddescribereno- 
luerit Radulphus de GlanvillA.’* 
Dunster. 
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That which to God alone of right belongs ; 

Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 

That who advance his glory, not their own, 

Them he himself to glory will advance. 

So spake the Son of God ; and here again 145 

Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin, for he himself 
Insatiable of glory had lost all, 

Yet of another plea bethought him soon. 

Of glory, as thou wilt, said he, so deem, 150 

Worth or not worth the seeking, let it pass: 

But to a kingdom thou art born, ordain’d 
To sit upon thy father David’s throne ; 

By mother’s side thy father; though thy right 
Be now in pow’rful hands, that will not part 155 

Easily from possession won with arms: 

Judaea now and all the promis’d land, 

Reduc’d a province under Roman yoke, 

Obeys Tiberius; nor is always rul’d 


151. Worth or not north the 
jeering,] In all the editions which 
I have seen except the first, it is 
printed 

Worth or not worth their seeking, 

but the first edition exhibits this 
reading, 

Worth or not worth the seeking. 

158. Reduc'd a province under 
Roman yoke ,] Judaea was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman 
province, in the reign of Au- 
gustus, by Quirinius or Cyrenius, 
then governor of Syria ; and Co- 
ponius, a Roman of the eques- 
trian order, was appointed to go- 


vern it under the title of Procu- 
rator of Judaea ; our Saviour 
being then (as Dean Prideaux 
says) in the twelfth year of his 
age, but according to" the vulgar 
ara, which begins four years 
later than the true time, it was 
A.D. 8. Nor is always rutd with 
temp' rate sway : and indeed the 
Roman government was not al- 
ways the most temperate. At 
this time Pontius Pilate was pro- 
curator of Judaea; and if history 
be true, he was a most corrupt 
and flagitious governor. See par- 
ticularly Philo de Legatione ad 
Caium. 

159. It is there related of Pi- 
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With temp’rate sway ; oft have they violated 160 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts, 
Abominations rather, as did once 
Antiochus: and think’st thou to regain 
Thy right by sitting still or thus retiring? 

So did not Maccabeus: he indeed 165 

Retir’d unto the desert, but with arms ; 

And o’er a mighty king so oft prevail’d. 


late, that he had erected and de- 
dicated some golden shields to 
Tiberius, not more to do honour 
to the emperor than to vex the 
people. On their petitioning 
him to remove them, he is de- 
scribed as replying to them with 
much severity, and as being of 
an inexorable disposition, nt'ffus 

MmAiyeiTtf, rti> ipvirit axMC- 

5oif. On this the Jews threat- 
ened to apply to Tiberius him- 
self, whereupon Pilate began to 
fear, lest his various other mis- 
conducts should be reported to 
the emperor. Leg. ad Caium, 
p. 799. ed. Col. Allob. Josephus, 
Antiq. Jud. xviii. 5, speaks of 
the murders committed on the 
Jews by Pilate. Dunster. 
l60. — oft have they violated 
The temple, &c.] 

As Pompey did particularly with 
several of his officers, who en- 
tered not only into the holy place, 
but also penetrated into the holy 
of holies, where none were per- 
mitted by the law to enter, ex- 
cept the high-priest alone once 
in a year, on the great day of 
expiation. And this profanation 
of the temple might well remind 
the author of a former one by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. See 2 
Maccab. v. 


165. So did not Maccabeus .•] 
The Tempter had compared the 
profanation of the temple by the 
Komans to that by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, king of Syria ; and now 
he would infer that Jesus was to 
blame for not vindicating his 
country against the one, as Judas 
Maccabeus had done against the 
other. He fled indeed into the 
wilderness from the persecutions 
of Antiochus, but there he took 
up arms against him, and ob- 
tained so many victories over his 
forces, that he recovered the city 
and sanctuary out of their hands, 
and his family was in his brother 
Jonathan advanced to the high 
priesthood, and in his brother 
Simon to the principality, and 
so they continued for several de- 
scents sovereign pontiffs and 
sovereign princes of the Jewish 
nation till the time of Herod the 
Great : though their father Mat- 
tathias (the son of John, the son 
of Simon, the son of Asmonseus, 
from whom the family had the 
name of Asmonaeans) was no 
more than a priest of the course 
of Joarib, and dwelt at Modin, 
which is famous for nothing so 
much as being the country of 
the Maccabees. See 1 Maccab. 
Josephus, Prideaux, &c. 
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That by strong hand his family obtain’d, 

Though priests, the crown, and David’s throne usurp’d, 
With Modin and her suburbs once content. 170 

If kingdom move thee not, let «r ' 'e thee zeal 
And duty: zeal and duty are nt . slow; 

But on occasion’s forelock watchful wait. 

They themselves rather are occasion best, 

Zeal of thy father’s house, duty to free 175 


171- If kingdom move Ihee not] 
Mr. Dunster says, that “ kingdom 
here, like regnum in Latin, sig- 
nifies kingly state, the circum- 
stances of regal power ; or as our 
author in his political works 
writes, kingship;" and this in- 
terpretation is a very probable 
one. Yet it may not be thought 
unlikely, that if Milton had in- 
tended this sense, he would have 
used the same word that he 
adopts in his prose works ; and 
it will be quite in accordance 
with his usual style in this poem 
to understand the article before 
kingdom. “ If a kingdom move 
thee not, &c.” See the note on 
b. i. 137 ; see also Mr. Dunster’s 
note on the Par. Lost, ii. 443, 
where there is a similar Latinism 
to that in the latter part of this 
verse, let move thee zeal. E. 

173. But on occasion’s forelock 
watchful wail.] So Spenser per- 
sonifies Occasion, Faery Queen, 
b. ii. c. iv. st. 4. And in st. 12. 
Sir Guion, 

— ■ — fast her hent 

By the hoare locks that hung before 
her eyes. 

Shakespeare in liis Othello has, 

To take the safest occasion by the 
front. 


The Greek and Latin poets de- 
scribe occasion, i. e. time or op- 
portunity, in the same manner. 
Thus Phaedrus in his Occasio de- 
picta , 

Calvus, comosa fronts* nudo corpore, 

Quem *i occup&ris teneas; elapsum 
scmel 

Non ipse possit Jupiter reprehendere. 

And in an epigram, in the An - 
thologia , on a statue of 'l ime ; 

‘H $1 xout j, n xar *$i9i uvetir iasa.fr t 
XttZtrUeu. 

N* but. ra *£snfip t^i; n tpaXax^a. 
nXu ; 

T$9 ya( Trrifotst fit 

Tier ft r 

Our tt if IfjLUouv tipct^irui i^oTi# iv. 

Thus translated by Bergius; 

Quid crinita autem from monstrat ? 
Ut obvia prendar. 

Cur calvum parte est posteriore 
caput ? 

Quod semel oblatum qui me peraiittit 
abire, 

Copia ei in reliquum non datur 
ulla mei. 

Dunster. 

174. They themselves rather are 
occasion best ;] Alluding evidently 
to Homer’s 

O'lMvt pty' ayrtot etpaitefat my wet- 
•ryif. 

E. 

175. Zeal of tliy father's house,] 
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Thy country from her hea.then servitude ; 

So shalt thou best fulfil, best verify 

The prophets old, who sung thy endless reign ; 

The happier reign the sooner it begins ; 

Reign then; what canst thou better do the while? iso 
To whom our Saviour answer thus returned. 

All things are best fulfill’d in their due time, 

And time there is for all things, Truth hath said: 

If of my reign prophetic writ hath told, 

That it shall never end, so when begin is. 1 ) 

The Father in his purpose hath decreed, 

He in whose hand all times and seasons roll. 

What if he hath decreed that I shall first 
Be tried in humble state, and things adverse, 

By tribulations, injuries, insults, 190 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence, 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting, 


Psalm lxix. 9. For the zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up — applied 
in St. John ii. 17- to the zeal 
shewn by our Lord for the ho- 
nour of his Father’s house, when 
he drove the buyers and sellers 
out of the temple. Dunster. 

183. And time there is for all 
things, Truth hath said:] Eccles. 
iii. 1. To every thing there is a 
season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven. 

187. He in whose hand all times 
and seasons roll.] Alluding to Acts 
i. 7- It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Fa- 
ther hath put in his own power. 

187. — times and seasons roll.] 
Thus Virgil, AEn. iii. 366. 

—sic fata Deum rex 
Sortitur, volvitque vices. 


And Claudian, In Prob. et Olyb. 
Cons. 

Sol, qui flammigeris mundum com- 
plexus habenis 

Volvh inexhausto redeuntia sacula 
motu, &c. 

Below, with ver. 189, Be tried 
in humble state, and things adverse, 
compare Sil. Ital. iv. 605. 

Explorant adversa viros. 

And the following lines, Suffer- 
ing, abstaining, ike. ver. 192 — 
196, may be compared with Par. 
Lost, xii. 56l — 573. Dunster. 

195. best reign, who first 

Well hath obey'd ;J 
Here probably the author re- 
membered Cicero, De Legib. iii. 
2. Qui bene imperat, paruerit 
aliquando necesse est ; et qui 
K 
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Without distrust or doubt, that he may know 
What I can suffer, how obey ? who best 
Can suffer, best can do; best reign, who first 195 
Well hath obey’d; just trial ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. 

But what concerns it thee when I begin 
My everlasting kingdom, why art thou 
Solicitous, what moves thy inquisition ? 200 

Know’st thou not that my rising is thy fall, 

And my promotion will be thy destruction ? 

To whom the Tempter inly rack’d replied. 

Let that come when it comes ; all hope is lost 

Of my reception into grace; what worse? 205 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear: 

If there be worse, the expectation more 
Of worse torments me than the feeling can. 

I would be at the worst; worst is my port, 

My harbour, and my ultimate repose, 210 

The end I would attain, my final good. 

My error was my error, and my crime 
My crime; whatever for itself condemn’d, 


raodeste paret, videtur, qui ali- 
quando imperet, dignus esse. 
The same sentiment occurs in 
Aristotle, Polit. iii. 4. vii. 14. and 
in Plato, De Legg. vi. as Ursinus 
and Davies have noted. 

206. For where no hope is left, 
is lefl no fear : &c.] Milton in 
this and the five following verses 
plainly alludes to these lines in 
that fine soliloquy of Satan’s in 
the beginning of the fourth book 
of Paradise Lost, ver. 108. 

So farewell hope, and with hope fare- 
well fear. 


Farewell remorse: all good to me is 
lost ; 

Evil be thou my good. — 

Thyer. 

212. and my crime 

My crime ; whatever far itself 
condemn'd ,] 

This is the pointing in Milton’s 
own edition, and I conceive the 
expression to be elliptical, and 
this to be the meaning. My error 
was my error, and my crime my 
crime; whatever it be, it is for it- 
self condemned, and will alike be 
punished. See. 
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And will alike be punish’d, whether thou 

Reign or reign not; though to that gentle brow 215 

Willingly I could fly, and hope thy reign, 

From that placid aspect and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil state, 

Would stand between me and thy Father’s ire 
(Whose ire I dread more than the fire of hell) 220 
A shelter and a kind of shading cool 
Interposition, as a summer’s cloud. 

If I then to the worst that can be haste, 

Why move thy feet so slow to what is best, 

Happiest both to thyself and all the world, 225 

That thou who worthiest art should’st be their king? 
Perhaps thou linger’st in deep thoughts detain’d 
Of th’ enterprise so hazardous and high ; 

No wonder, for though in thee be united 

What of perfection can in man be found, 230 

Or human nature can receive, consider 


217. From that placid aspect] 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and the 
poets of that time, I believe, uni- 
formly wrote aspect thus ac- 
cented on the second syllable. 
So also Milton in the Par. Lost, 
iii. 266, where he gives an ex- 
quisite description of the same 
Divine Person, and not unlike 
that before us; 

His words here ended, but his meek 
aspect 

Silent yet spake, and breath’d im- 
mortal love 

To mortal man. 

Compare Vida, Christiad, v. 680, 
who makes Mary, at the foot of 
the cross particularly refer to 
our Lord's placid or meek aspect; 


Heu ! quern te, nate, aspicio ? Tutme 
ilia serena 

Luce magis facict aspect u grata 9 

The following expression, would 
stand between me and thy Father's 
ire, we find in one of Milton's 
earliest poems, On the death of a 
fair infant, st. 10. 

Te stand ’ twist us and our deserved 
smart, 

Dunster. 

221. A shelter and a hind of 
shading cool 

Interposition, as a summer's 
cloud.] 

Thus Isaiah, (xxv. 4.) addressing 
Jehovah, terms him a strength to 
the needy in liis distress, a refuge 
from the storm, a shadow from 
the heat. Dunster. 
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Thy life hath yet been private, most part spent 
At home, scarce view’d the Galilean towns, 

And once a year Jerusalem, few days 234 

Short sojourn; and what thence could’st thou observe? 
The world thou hast not seen, much less her glory, 
Empires, and monarchs, and their radiant courts. 

Best school of best experience, quickest insight 
In all things that to greatest actions lead. 

The wisest, unexperienc’d, will be ever 240 

Timorous and loath, with novice modesty, 

(As he who seeking asses found a kingdom,) 

Irresolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous : 

But I will bring thee where thou soon shalt quit 
Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 245 

The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp and State, 
Sufficient introduction to inform 
Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts, 


234. And once a year Jerusa- 
lem, &c.J At the feast of the 
passover, Luke ii. 41. 

236. The world thou hast not 
seen, much less her glory . ] Again 
the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and 
sherveth him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them. 
Matt. iv. 8. Dunster. 

238. quickest insight 

In all things that to greatest 
actions lead.] 

In all the editions, and indeed 
in Milton’s own, it is printed 

quickest in sight 
In all thitigs & c. 

but we cannot but think it an 
error of the writer or printer. 


and prefer the emendation which 
Mr. Theobald, Mr. Meadowcourt, 
and Mr. Thyer have, unknown 
to each other, proposed, 
quickest insight See. 

and it was easy for Milton’s 
amanuensis (his wife most pro- 
bably) or his printer to mistake 
the one for the. other. Those 
are the best and most probable 
emendations, which consist in 
such small alterations. When 
other words are substituted, we 
ought to have some better au- 
thority than conjecture 

242. As he who seeking asses 
found a kingdom ] Saul, who seek- 
ing his father’s lost asses, came 
to Samuel, and by him was 
anointed king, 1 Sam. ix. 
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And regal mysteries, that thou may’st know 
How best their opposition to withstand. 250 

With that (such pow’r was giv’n him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a mountain high. 

It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 

253. It was a mountain &c.] not ascertained the place, the 
All that the Scripture saith is, poet was at liberty to choose any 
that the devil took our Saviour mountain, that best suited his 
up into a high mountain, Luke fancy, for the scene of this vision, 
iv. 5. an exceeding high mountain, And accordingly he supposes the 
Matt. iv. 8. and commentators devil ( suck power was given him 
generally suppose it to be one of then) to carry our Saviour many 
the mountains in the neighbour- a league up to a high mountain, 
hood of Jerusalem, Jerusalem of which he forbears to mention 
being surrounded by mountains, the name out of reverence to the 
or some mountain near the wil- Scripture, which hath likewise 
derness, near the place where mentioned no name ; but by his 
our Saviour was tempted. The description of it he must mean 
ancients speak little concerning Mount Taurus, as Mr. Thyer and 
it, but the modems conceive it Mr. Calton have concurred with 
to be the mountain Quarantania, me in observing; for he describes 
as it is now called. That inge- it exactly in the same manner as 
nious traveller, Mr. Maundrel, in Strabo has described that part of 
his journey from Aleppo to Je- Mount Taurus, which divides 
rusalem, mentioning the plain of the greater Armenia from Meso- 
Jericho, says, that (March 29-) potamia, and contains the sources 
“ we descended into it, after of the two rivers Euphrates and 
" about five hours’ march from Tigris. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 521. 
“ Jerusalem. As soon as we en- edit. Amstel. T» S’ •»> lonurxrti 
“ tered the plain, we turned up uxXtrrx imi i T*vj»{ 

“ on the left hand, and going mi A^ptux, xxo mt Mtroxo- 

“ about one hour that way, came t apias. Etriudu S’ a^ou^oi puvrn 
“ to the foot of the Quarantania ; •< mi Murox or apiuti lyxvxMvfum 

“ which they say is the moun- xorxuot, **, rvixxroint xXXnXots 
“ tain into which the devil took tyyvs mt* mi B nZvXunai, urn «- 
“ our blessed Saviour, when he SiScrrtf us mi xxrx IUgo-af txAxrreti, 
“ tempted him with that vision- o n EvipjxTiit. *** » Tiyjij. And 
“ ary scene of all the kingdoms the course of the rivers is de- 
" and glories of the world. It scribed in the same manner by 
“ is, as St. Matthew styles it, an Strabo, the Euphrates winding, 
“ exceeding high mountain, and and the Tigris straight and swift 
“ in its ascent not only difficult, as an arrow. Ea-n St u.u'Qui i 
“ but dangerous.” But this is Et igi^ams, *■>■««“ Sn\un y,u^cci, 
all conjecture, for the Scripture t« pul^ot, x. r. a. Diony- 

has not specified any particular sius, and other ancient geogra- 
place, and the Scripture having phers, give us much the same 

K 3 
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A spacious plain out-stretch’d in circuit wide 


Lay pleasant; from his side 

description: of the Euphrates he 
says, ver. 797, edit. Wells, 

'Of srtoiros pit tr otifioi Afpmoio 
it, torn un, T aAn S’ ttyxottn l 
iXigai 

Atrtis hi Auit, *. r. A. 

And for the same reason, as 
Lloyd has remarked in his Dic- 
tionary, it is called vagus Eu- 
phrates by Statius, and Jlexuosus 
by Martianus Capella. Of the 
Tigris Dionysius says, 

T*i Si ^iit’ hi nay ms , t orttput omirrn 
axurrm* 

T ty^ig liippurnt rxi t *. r. X. 

And as to the fertility of the 
country, Milton copies after Dio- 
nysius, but contracts his descrip- 
tion. 

On pit rot xhsr; yi topout tisorffa.ro 

jSnvriff , 

On? orris rvoiyyi n*»* yl- 

{Mifoir, 

M tiAei: ocygmuAoirit iiptmror ours pit 
lAtit 

rLooroivt ipirTosoyis asro mti pierxro xoo. 

Or tit. 

Tom it, MW eeforif rrsAtl. it pit aigi it 
llonrt, iv Si topous umttlas, to. r. X. 

253. Mount Masius, or any 
projecting elevation of that ridge 
of Mount Taurus, which Bp. 
Newton describes, would have 
been no improper point for view- 
ing a great part of this geogra- 
phical scene. Milton might there- 
fore be reasonably supposed to 
have followed Strabo, as above 
cited; and indeed from his side 
two rivers flowed seems almost 
an exact translation of anviit 

ccprporsoos pioutrir, &C. (although it 

appears from other parts of Stra- 
bo’s work that he did not mean 
that the sources of the Euphrates 


two rivers flow’d, 255 

and Tigris were in the northern 
boundary of Mesopotamia.) — 
But still I conceive that this was 
not the exact spot which Milton 
had selected in his mind for his 
specular mount. In Par. Lost he 
fixed upon Mount Niphates as 
the place for Satan to alight 
upon, and thence to survey 
Eden. And this was certainly 
owing to his considering it the 
most elevated range of this part 
of Mount Taurus, which he col- 
lected from Strabo, who, having 
traced the course of the moun- 
tain north-east from the Eu- 
phrates, and having described 
the Gordysean mountains (the 
part of Mount Taurus before 
mentioned) as being higher than 
any parts he had before con- 
sidered, says, that it then rises 
still higher, and is called Ni- 
phates. The poet’s object in this 
part of Par. Reg. was certainly 
to select a point of Mount Tau- 
rus inclining to the south-east, 
but sufficiently central and ele- 
vated to command the Caspian 
sea, Artaxata, and other places 
specified, that lay directly, or 
nearly, north. Mount Niphates 
suited his purpose, and will be 
found, I imagine, to agree per- 
fectly with all his descriptions; 
and it rises immediately above 
Assyria, which is the first coun- 
try shewed to our Lord. As to 
what is said that from its side trvo 
rivers flowed, the Tigris, it is 
agreed, rose in the southern side 
of this mountain ; and several 
ancient authors supposed the 
Euphrates and Tigris to spring 
from the same source. So Sallust 
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Th’ one winding, th’ other straight, and left between 
Fair champain with less rivers intervein’d, 

Then meeting join’d their tribute to the sea: 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine; 259 

With herds the pastures throng’d, with flocks the hills; 
Huge cities and high tow’r’d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs, and so large 
The prospect was that here and there was room 
For barren desert fountainless and dry. 

To this high mountain top the Tempter brought 265 
Our Saviour, and new train of words began. 

Well have we speeded, and o’er hill and dale, 

Forest and field and flood, temples and towers, 

the great fertility of the country 
between the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, says. Causa fertilitatis est 
humor, qui ex utroque amne 
manat toto fere solo propter ve- 
nas aquarum resudante. Dunster. 

261. Huge cities and high 
tow'r'd.] So also in the L' Alle- 
gro. 

Tow’ red cities please us then. 

Turritce urbes is very common 
amongst the Latin poets. Thyer. 

Evxvgytf xeXif is no less com- 
mon with the Greek authors. 
Dunster. 

264. For barren desert foun- 
tainless and dry .] Fountainless, a 
word of much effect, was pro- 
bably suggested by the Greek 
Diodorus Siculus terms 
Arabia Deserta qjefMj jmm atvigss, 
and Strabo calls the most south- 
ern parts of Mesopotamia 
Ktt i Xvirfi*. Dunster. 

268. — temples and towers,] 
This is a frequent combination 
in the old metrical romances. 
K 4 


in a fragment preserved by Se- 
neca ; Boethius, Cons. Philosoph. 
lib. v.; Lucan, iii. 256. And 
Strabo himself places one prin- 
cipal source of the Euphrates in 
Mount Abus, at no considerable 
distance north of Mount Nipha- 
tes. And had the spectators here 
been placed on any point of 
Taurus immediately at the head 
of Mesopotamia, the plain at 
their feet would have been only 
Mesopotamia ; whereas the poet 
distinguishes between this, which 
he terms fair champain with less 
rivers in terveiued, and his great 
plain at the foot of that vast 
range of Mount Taurus, of which 
Niphates may be considered as 
the highest and most central 
point; and this plain he de- 
scribes as a spacious plain out- 
stretched in circuit wide. Perhaps 
the word intervened, ver. 257, 
may be our clue to a passage, 
which was very probably in Mil- 
ton’s mind in this place. Quintus 
Curtius, lib. v. c. 1, speaking of 
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Cut shorter many a league; here thou behold’st 
Assyria and her empire’s ancient bounds, 270 

Araxes and the Caspian lake, thence on 
As far as Indus east, Euphrates west, 

And oft beyond ; to south the Persian bay, 

And inaccessible th’ Arabian drought: 

Here Nineveh, of length within her wall 275 

Several days’ journey, built by Ninus old, 

Of that first golden monarchy the seat, 


Milton has it again, b. iv. 34. 
and in the Sonnet when the as- 
sault was intended to the city ; 

when temple and tower 

Went to the ground-— 

T. Warton. 

26 9- here thou beholfst 

Assyria and her empire’s ancient 
bounds ,] 

A fitter spot could not have been 
chosen to take a view of the As- 
syrian empire and its ancient 
bounds, the river Araxes and the 
Caspian lake to the north, the 
river Indus to the east, the river 
Euphrates to the west, and oft 
beyond, as far as to the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the south the 
Persian bay and the deserts of 
Arabia. 

274. — the Arabian drought :] 
This figure of speech is equally 
bold and of fine effect If we 
adopt the reading of the elder 
editions of Silius Italicus, xiv. 
74, we find the very phrase. 

Hie, contra Libycamqttc sitim cau- 
rosque furentes, 

Cernit devexas Lilibaton nobile che- 
la*. 

And surely there is a prosaic 


flatness in the other reading', 
Libyamc/uc situm, totally incon- 
sistent with the rest of the de- 
scription. Dunster. 

275. Here Nineveh, Ac.] This 
city was situated on the Tigris. 
of length, as Mr. Sympson says 
he means of circuit, within her 
wall several days’ journey, and ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, lib. 
ii. its circuit was sixty of our 
miles, and in Jonah iii. 3. it is 
said to be an exceeding great city 
of three days' journey , twenty miles 
being the common computation 
of a day’s journey for a foot- 
traveller: built by Ninus old, and 
after him the city is said to be 
called Nineveh ; of that first golden 
monarchy the seat, a capital city 
of the Assyrian empire, which 
the poet styles golden monarchy, 
probably in allusion to the golden 
head of the image in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream of the four em- 
pires; and seat of Salmanassar, 
who in the reign of Hezekiah 
king of Judah carried the ten 
tribes captive into Assyria, seven 
hundred and twenty-one years 
before Christ, so that it might 
now be properly called a long 
captivity. 
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And seat of Salmanassar, whose success 
Israel in long captivity still mourns ; 

There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues, 280 

As ancient, but rebuilt by him who twice 
Judah and all thy father David’s house 
Led captive, and Jerusalem laid waste, 

Till Cyrus set them free ; Persepolis 


280. There Babylon, &c.] As 
Nineveh -was situated on the river 
Tigris, so was Babylon on the 
river Euphrates; the wonder qf 
all tongues, for it is reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world; as ancient as Nineveh, 
for some say it was built by Be- 
lus, and others by Sem ramis, 
the one the father, and the other 
the wife, of Ninus who built Ni- 
neveh ; but rebuilt by him, who- 
ever built it, it was rebuilt, and 
enlarged, and beautified, and 
made one of the wonders of the 
world by Nebuchadnezzar. (Is 
not this great Babylon that I have 
built, &c. Dan. iv. 30.) who twice 
Judah led captive, in the reign 
of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxiv. and 
eleven years after in the reign of 
Zedekiah, and laid waste Jeru- 
salem, 2 Kings xxv. in which 
desolate condition it lay many 
years, till Cyrus set them free, 
and restored the Jews to their 
country again, Ezra i. and ii. 

280. — the wonder of all tongues,] 
That Babylon was reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world is ascribed by Strabo, 1. 
xvi. p. 738. to the great height 
and solidity of its walls; their 
height indeed Diodorus Siculus 
describes as incredible to those 
who had only heard it reported, 
1. ii. Pomponius Mela terms 


Babylon urbs mirae magnitudinis, 
1. i. c. 2. See also Quintus Cur- 
tius, 1. v. c. 1. and Herodotus, 

1. i. c. 84. Ed. Wesseling. Dun- 
sler. 

284. Persepolis 

His city there thou seest, &c.] 
The city of Cyrus, if not built 
by him, yet by him made the 
capital city of the Persian em- 
pire : and Bactra there, the chief 
city of Bactria, a province of 
Persia, famous for its fruitfulness. 
Virg. Georg, ii. 136. 

Sed neque Medorum sylvte, ditissima 
terra, 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro 
turbidus Hermus, 

Laudibus Italia: certent, non Bactra 
neque Indi &c. 

Ecbatana, the metropolis of Me- 
dia, her structure vast there shows, 
and the ancient historians speak 
of it as a very large city ; He- 
rodotus compares it to Athens, 
lib. i cap. 9 8. and Strabo calls it 
a great city, fitya^n w»Ai«, lib. xi. 
p. 522. and Polybius says that it 
greatly excelled other cities in 
riches and magnificence of build- 
ings, lib. x. [See also Judith i. 2. 
and Prideaux, part i. b. 1 . Dun- 
ster.'] And Hecatompylos her 
hundred gates, the name signifies 
a city with an hundred gates, and 
so the capital city of Parthia was 
called, 'Eaan/urrvJur r» rut n«t{- 
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His city there thou seest, and Bactra there ; 285 

Ecbatana her structure vast there shows, 

And Hecatompylos her hundred gates ; 

There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream. 

The drink of none but kings; of later fame 


Ivxiut fixnXun, Strabo, lib. xi. 
p. 514. as was likewise Thebes 
in Egypt for the same reason. 
There Susa, the Shushan of the 
holy Scriptures, the royal seat 
of the kings of Persia, who re- 
sided here in the winter and at 
Ecbatana in the summer, by Cho- 
aspes , situated on the river Cho- 
aspes, or Eulams, or Ulai as it is 
called in Daniel, or rather on 
the confluence of these two rivers, 
which meeting at Susa form one 
greater river, sometimes called 
by one name, sometimes by the 
other, amber stream, see the same 
expression and the conclusion of 
the note on Paradise Lost, iii. 
359. the drink of none but kings, 
of which we will say nothing, 
as it is so fully discussed in a 
note by Mr. Jortin. 

289- The drink of none but 
kings ;] If we examine it as an 
historical problem, whether the 
kings of Persia alone drank of 
Choaspes, we shall find great 
reason to determine in the nega- 
tive. 1 . We have for that opinion 
the silence of many authors, by 
whom we might have expected 
to have found it confirmed, had 
they known of any such custom. 
Herodotus, Strabo, Tibullus, Au- 
sonius, Maximus Tyrius, Aristi- 
des, Plutarch, Pliny the elder, 
Athenaeus, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Eustathius, have mentioned Cho- 
aspes (or Eulaeus) as the drink 
of the kings of Persia or Parthia, 


or have called it /SxtiMk »> 
regia lympha, but have not said 
that they alone drank of it. I 
say Choaspes or Eulceus, because 
some make them the same, and 
others counted them different 
rivers. The silence of Herodo- 
tus ought to be of great weight, 
because he is so particular in his 
account of the Persian affairs ; 
and next to his, the silence of 
Pliny, who had read so many au- 
thors, is considerable. 2. Though 
it can hardly be expected that a 
negative should be proved any 
other way than from the silence 
of writers, yet so it happens that 
jElian, if his authority be ad- 
mitted, affords us a full proof 
that Choaspes might be drunk 
by the subjects of the kings of 
Persia, t*ti uxx* tislTi rm 

sreXvxtXtittf xxi **.x£ttu*l ui- 
sXtifUftiix, xxi out xxi tixsXsuili 
7* lx Toy Xcxnrco. Eirii 3’ l> Tin 
Ifnfui Ttxx idiipnrxi, evils* TtK tlpx- 
■xuxt ixiumi, txn£v%ti tx e-TgxTtsnim, 
u Til l%u uSug lx Tilt Xsxrsrtu, if* 

3 « fixriMi Trim K*i ibfitri tij 

/3{*%v xxi nmiif *%*>• Exnr tut 
tovto a Ef({i It, xxi ivigyirtit rcr SttTx 
vtfiini, in at xttxMts tj 3 o^i|, u 
/hi units «i{«h i. In the carriages 
which followed Xerxes, there were 
abundance of things which served 
only for pomp and ostentation; 
there was also the water of Cho- 
aspes. The army being oppressed 
with thirst in a desert place, and 
the carriages not being yet come 
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Built by Emathian, or by Parthiai* hands, 290 

The great Seleucia, Nisibis, and there 


up, it was proclaimed, that if any 
one had of the water of Choaspes, 
he shouhl give it Xerxes to drink. 
One was found tvho had a little, 
and that nut sweet. Xerxes drank 
it, and accounted him who gave it 
him a benefactor, because he had 
perished with thirst, if that little 
had not been fmind. Var. Hist, 
xii. 40. 3. Mention is made in- 
deed by Agathocles of a certain 
water, which none but Persian 
kings might drink ; and if any 
other writers mention it, they 
take it from Agathocles. We 
find in Athenasus: Ay<*S*xAiis «* 
TU^nctf tyqtrtv utui km xgvrovf xa- 
Xsvftlrn iimii 2l tout* Ai Zaiictf 

iZiiourxciTX , km finiiue wirut 
aertv a fum fttcnMa xm to trjir- 
SvT*T8» BtVTSV Tit T#* Jl 

ctXXtn 1*1 Tif vii), 6*r* t»{ i C~ra;x 

Agathocles says, that there is in 
Persia a water called golden, 
that it is seventy streams, that none 
drinks of it except the king and 
his eldest son; and that if any 
other person does, death is the 
punishment. See Herodotus, edit. 
Gronov. p. 594. where this pas- 
sage is to be found. 4. It ap- 
pears not that the golden water 
and Choaspes were the same. 
Eustathius, transcribing from 
Agathocles, says : r« xm* IUge-Mf 

X^vrsvr KxXivutrcr . c-xte r,t 

AiC*?f; . cvrrt^ wins, <f»- 

cir , tTinr ire fix fSctnXivs, km i ten 
xxijor etvrtv xgteCvr* Til' t*» S’ 
«AAa> ii ti{ ®ri), ♦«**«{ h ii*.— 
ZliTIfTWI Si II KM Tfl XOTCTTKOV vS«g, 
»urtf txm rrfnnvofitnt i ITijtio 
gunXtvi, Tdictvrxr iTnipn xt )(* if>- 
uXxsrt. The Persians had a wa- 
ter called golden &c. Queer e, whe- 


ther the water of Choaspes, which 
the Persian king drank in his ex- 
peditions, was forbidden to all 
others under the same penally. 
Eustathius in Homer, Iliad. T. 
p. 1301. Ed. Basil. 5. It may 
be granted, and it is not at all 
improbable, that none besides 
the king might drink of that 
water of Choaspes, which was 
boiled and barrelled up for his 
use in his military expeditions. 

6. Solinus indeed, who is a fri- 
volous writer, says, Choaspes its 
dulcis est, ut Persici reges quam- 
diu intra ripas Persidis fluit, solis 
sibi ex eo pocula vendicarint. 

7. Milton, considered as a poet, 
with whose purpose the fabulous 
suited best, is by no means to be 
blamed for what he has ad- 
vanced ; and even the authority 
of Solinus is sufficient to justify 
him. Milton, when he calls 
Choaspes amber stream, seems to 
have had in view the golden 
water of Agathocles and of his 
transcribers. Joriin. 

In Lucian’s Neryomaniis the 
water of the Choaspes appears to 
have been highly esteemed for 
lustration, a circumstance not 
elsewhere mentioned of that river 
by any writer. Ed. Reitz, i. p. 
465. sect. 7. This was on ac- 
count of its purity or clearness. 
All Mr. Jortin's proofs, and many 
more, are to be seen in Brisso- 
nius, De principat. Pers, 1. i. 
p. 6.9. seq. ed. Commelin. 1595. 
8 yo. 7'. IVar ton. 

Herodotus says of the Cho- 
aspes, TSV fttvrov xiru /SxmXivf, km 
«AA<v *»SlM« xernfiev. L. i. p. 89. 
ed. Wesseling. Is it impossible 
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Artaxata, Teredon, Ctesiphon, 

Turning with easy eye thou may’st behold. 

All these the Parthian, now some ages past. 

By great Arsaces led, who founded first 295 

That empire, under his dominion holds. 

From the luxurious kings off Antioch won. 


that a corrupt reading of this 
author gave rise to the whole 
fable of none but kings drinking 
of this water, when the true 
history was that the kings of 
Persia drank of no river but this ; 
for fuvtcf has been found here 
instead of [uvtmi E. 

289- — qf later fame' & c.] Ci- 
ties of later date, built by Ema- 
thian, that is Macedonian, the 
successors of Alexander in Asia, 
or by Parthian, hands, the great 
Seleucia, built near the river Ti- 
gris by Seleucus Nicator, one of 
Alexander's captains, and called 
great to distinguish it from others 
of the same namej Nisibis, an- 
other city upon the Tigris, called 
also Antiochia, Antiochia, quam 
Nisibin vocant. Plin. Nat. Hist, 
lib. vi. sect. 16. Artaxata, the 
chief city of Armenia, seated 
upon the river Araxes, juxla 
Araxem Artaxata. Plin. lib. vi. 
sect. 10. Teredon, a city near 
the Persian bay, below the con- 
fluence of Euphrates and Tigris, 
Teredon infra confluentem Eu- 
phrates et Tigris. Plin. lib. vi. 
sect. 32. Ctesiphon near Seleu- 
cia, the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
p. 743. All these cities, which 
before belonged to the Seleucidse 
or Syro-Macedonian princes, 
sometimes called kings of Antioch, 
from their usual place of resi- 
dence, are now under the domi- 


nion of the Parthians, whose em- 
pire was founded by Arsaces,- 
who revolted from Antiochus 
Theus, according to Prideaux, 
two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ. This view of the 
Parthian empire is much more 
agreeably and poetically de- 
scribed than Adam’s prospect of 
the kingdoms of the world from 
the mount of vision in the Para- 
dise Lost, xi. 385 — 411: but 
still the anachronism in this is 
worse than in the other : in the 
former Adam is supposed to take 
a view of cities many years be- 
fore they were built, and in the 
latter our Saviour beholds cities, 
as Nineveh, Babylon, &c. in their 
flourishing condition many years 
after they were laid in ruins; 
but it was the design of the 
former vision to exhibit what 
was future, it was not the design 
of the latter to exhibit what was 
past. 

295. — great Arsaces ] Justin 
describes Arsaces, vir, sicut in- 
certas originis, ita virtutis ex- 
pense, 1. i. c. 4. and again, c. 5. 
Arsaces, non minus memorabilis 
Parthis, quam Persis Cyrus, Ma- 
cedonibus Alexander, Romanis 
Romulus — cujus memoriae hunc 
honorem Parthi tribuerunt, ut 
omnes exinde reges suos Arsacis 
nomine nuncupent. Dunster. 

297- — the luxurious kings of 
Antioch ] No particular luxury 
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And just in time thou com’st to have a view 
Of his great pow’r; for now the Parthian king 


seems laid by history to the 
charge of Antiochus Theus, 
though the profligate conduct of 
the governor of Parthia under 
him caused the revolt of Arsaces. 
See Prideaux, partii. b. 2. Nor 
are any luxurious excesses re- 
corded of Seleucus, son of Anti- 
ochus, who carried on the con- 
test with Arsaces. Antiochus 
the Great, the next king of Syria 
who attempted to recover Par- 
thia, did indeed give himself up 
to luxury, but not till he was 
above fifty years old, (Livy, 
1. xxxvi.) and when he had al- 
ready ceded Parthia and Hyrca- 
nia to the son of the great Ar- 
saces. But Milton had probably 
in his mind the history of the 
abandoned conduct and dissipa- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
which procured him the name 
of Epimanes, or the Madman, 
instead of that which he had 
himself assumed of Epiphanes, 
or the Illustrious. See Polyb. 
apud Athenaeum, 1. v. Dunster. 

298. And just in time thou 
com'st to have a view 

Of his great pow’r ,-J 
Although Milton in this tempt- 
ation had no less a scene at his 
command than all the empires 
of the world, yet being sensible 
how incapable his subject was 
of poetic decoration in many 
other parts of it, and considering 
too, very probably, that a geo- 
graphic description of kingdoms, 
however varied in the manner 
of expression and diversified with 
little circumstances, must soon 
grow tedious, he has very judi- 


ciously thrown in this digressive 
picture of an army mustering for 
an expedition, which he has exe- 
cuted in a very masterly man- 
ner. The same conduct he has 
observed in the subsequent de- 
scription of the Roman empire 
by introducing into the scene 
prsetors and proconsuls marching 
out to their provinces with troops, 
lictors, rods, and other ensigns 
of power, and ambassadors mak- 
ing their entrance into that im- 
perial city from all parts of the 
world. There is great art and 
design in this contrivance of the 
author’s, and the more as there 
is no appearance of any, so natu- 
rally are the parts connected. 
Thyer. 

Thus in the Phoenissas of Eu- 
ripides, where Antigone has 
ascended the tower to behold the 
Grecian army, her conductor says 
to her, 

— Uf xatoot 3 * tSflfy 
Kiiovfictvo* yetg ruy%*9U Utkaryixot 
’Xr^artvfjta 

—just in time 

You mount the turret; the Pelasgian 
host 

Is now in motion— JVodhull. 

Dunster, 

299- — "for now the Parthian 
king 

In Ctesiphon hath gather'd all 
his hosq 

When Strabo mentions Ctesi- 
phon, lib. xvi. p. 743. which we 
quoted before, he says that the 
Parthian kings made it their 
winter residence; and he de- 
scribes it as a place able to con- 
tain a vast multitude, and all pre- 
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In Ctesiphon hath gather’d all his host 300 

Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 
Have wasted Sogdiana; to her aid 
He marches now in haste ; see, though from far, 

His thousands, in what martial equipage 

They issue forth, steel bows, and shafts their arms 305 

Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit ; 

All horsemen, in which fight they most excel ; 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 


parations and provisions for them: 
and therefore the poet might well 
suppose the Scythians at this 
time to have made an incursion 
into Sogdiana, which was the 
province next adjoining to them, 
and the Parthian king to have 
assembled a great army at Cte- 
siphon in order to oppose them. 

302. — to her aid 

He marches now in haste 
In the Charon or E*-irx«ir«v»ns of 
Lucian, Mercury in a similar 
manner shews, and describes to 
Charon, Cyrus marching on his 
expedition against Crcesus : **< 
tvt i>.ttauaiTi itt ( Aviuct uix.it, at 
xxitXat Til Kpp.toi k-tctrat. 

c. 9- The Dialogue resembles in 
other respects this part of our 
author’s poem. Mercury, to gra- 
tify Charon in a short time with 
a full view of what is passing in 
the world, devises a specular 
mount, ti)» ixxn i» s», on pur- 

pose, by piling Pelion on Ossa, 
and (Eta and Parnassus on these. 
Thence he shews him an out- 
stretched prospect of land and 
water, ys* irsAAnt, xai »gn, x*i *■«- 
Tttfttvf. Charon afterwards de- 
sires to see Nineveh and Baby- 


lon. The first Mercury tells him 
has been so completely destroyed, 
that no traces of it remain : the 
second he shews him, and de- 
scribes it as fvx-vgys; and t«> ptyctt 
wijiCsAm («£»•.! nr*) like our Poets, 
huge cities and high-towered. Dun- 
ster. 

305. — steel bows and shafts 
their arms. 

Of equal dread in flight, or in 
pursuit; &c.] 

Thus Catullus terms them sagit- 
tiferos Parthos, Ep. xi. and Dio- 
nysius describes them as 
«yxuAeT»|ai. Perieges, 1040. and 
as habituated from their infancy 
to archery and horsemanship, 
ibid. 1044. Dunster. 

309. In rhombs and wedges,'] 
Rhombs is a word formed from 
the Greek or Latin rhom- 

bus, a figure of four sides, which 
being converted into one of three 
makes a wedge. In re militari 
etiam transformatum in trique- 
trum, cuneura seu rostrum vo- 
camus. Rob. Stephens. In Greek 
it was called ftpZtuiiK 

309. See Vegetius, 1. iii. 29- 
And for the effect produced by 
the wedge, Caesar, Bell. Gall. J. 
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He look’d, and saw what numbers numberless 310 
The city gates out-pour’d, light armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride ; 

In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 

Prancing their riders bore, the flow’r and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; sis 

From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 

And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 


vi. ad finem. Virgil also men- 
tions tlie wedge, Mn. xii. 470. 
And Statius, Theb. x. 470. The 
half-moon was the txix.xuxns <P“- 
A*y|, in the form of a half moon, 
the wings being turned back- 
wards, and the main body pre- 
sented to the enemy ; it was also 
called nvjni or being con- 

vex and hollow. Statius alludes 
to this form, Theb. v. 145. And 
Silius Italicus, iv. 319- Fronti- 
nus says, that by this Scipio over- 
came Asdrubal, Stratag. 1. ii. c. 
3, 4. The wings are the Ufxrx 
of the Greeks, and the ala or 
cornua of the Latins Dunster. 

310. — what numbers number- 
less] A manner of expression 
tills, though much censured in 
our author, very familiar with 
the best Greek poets. ASschyl. 
Prom. 904. 

AxoXtftet all y i w«Xl fus, aropu 

TUpfUt. 

Persic, 692. 

»«■{ ata is ayalt — traXjs anXis. 

Thyer. 

Thus Lucretius, iii. 799- and 
x. 1053. 

Innumero numero— 

Milton has a similar expression. 
Par. Lost, iii. 346. 

Loud os from numbers without number. 

Dunster. 


311. The city gates out-pour' d,] 
This is Virgil's 

■ - plenis 

Agmina se fundunt portis 

jEn. xii. 121. 

And see Georg, ii. 461. 

— l ight arm'd troops. 

So Virgil, Georg, iv. 314. 

Prima level ineunt si quando praelia 
Parthi. 

Dunster. 

313. In mail their horses clad,] 
That this was the practice among 
the Parthians we learn from 
Justin, xii. 2. Munimentum ipsis 
equisque loricae plumatae sunt, 
quae utrumque toto corpore te- 
gunt: and from Appian, De Bell. 
Parth. t>i fl iwrci xaruxiipfetyfuisi 
Ktu nUr.P'iii mxiccfucri. 

313. And Plutarch, in his ac- 
count of the defeat of Crassus by 
the Parthians, says, that, on 
suddenly throwing off the cover- 
ing of their armour, they seemed 
all on fire from the glittering 
brightness of their helmets and 
breastplates, of Margian steel, 
and from the brass and iron 
trappings of their horses. We 
may compare with our author's 
description in this place a pas- 
sage of Claudian, In Rufin. ii. 
351. Dunster. 

315. Of many provinces from 
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Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropatia and the neighboring plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 320 

Of Susiana, to Balsara’s haven. 

He saw them in their forms of battle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and fly’ing behind them shot 


bound to bound;} He had men- 
tioned before the principal cities 
of the Parthians, and now he 
recounts several of their pro- 
vinces: Aracosia near the river 
Indus, T4U I*Jo» wot xp.iv Ti- 
ruftm. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 516. 
Candaor, not Gandaor as in some 
editions, I suppose the Candari, 
a people of India mentioned by 
Pliny, lib. vi. sect. 18. who are 
different. Father Harduin says, 
from the Gandari. These were 
provinces to the east, and to the 
north Margiana and Hyrcania, 
xxxxxi <yxf xtnxi pit un 

T>| /Sojuoi zrhiv^X reuTxvgcu, Strabo, 
lib. ii. p. 72. and mount Caucasus, 
and Iberia, which is called dark, 
as the country abounded with 
forests, Iberi saltuosos locos in- 
colentes. Tacitus, Annal. lib. vi. 
Atropatia lay west of Media, iy 
3* ptyxXt\ Mniix x(»f ivtnt. Strabo, 
lib. xi. p. 523. Adiabene was the 
western part of Babylonia, uxo 
3t ivruts AiixZnn, and Strabo says 
was a plain country, tdj pit «v» 
AiiaQnns i wXurrn xiitxf urn, 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 745. Susiana 
was on the south, extending to 
the Persian gulf, « it mt 
ixXuTTnt xxb 1 x. 11 , Strabo, lib. xv. 
p. 728. where was also Balsara's 
haven, the same as Teredon be- 
fore mentioned. And thus he sur- 
veys their provinces from bound 
to bound. And the reader cannot 


but remark with pleasure how 
very exact he is in his account of 
cities and countries, and how 
well he must have remembered, 
and how faithfully he has copied, 
the ancient geographers and his- 
torians. 

323. — and flying behind them 
shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy show’rsj 
In the first edition it was printed 
shower by mistake, and is cor- 
rected showers among the errata, 
but this notwithstanding the 
faulty reading is followed in all 
the editions since. Sharp sleet 
&c. is a metaphor, as Mr. Richard- 
son has noted, not unlike, that in 
Virgil, A2n. xi. 610. 

— fundunt simul undiquc tela 

Crebra nivis ritu. 

And the custom of the Parthians 
of shooting their arrows behind 
them and overcoming by flight is 
so celebrated by historians and 
poets, and is so well known to 
every one of the least reading, 
that it is almost needless to bring 
any authorities to prove it. vx 1- 

(pivyot xpx tti llxftei — 

xxi csQurxrn to tit, xpvttptitvf in 
rulfrtxi, xxi ni{ (fvynt x<px t^ut to 

xir^fer. Appian. de Bel. Parth. 
Virg. Georg, iii. 31. 

FidentemquefugA Parthum versisque 
sagitlis. 

Hor. Od. i. xix. 1 1 . 
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Sharp sleet of arrowy show’rs against the face 
Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight ; 305 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown: 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 


Et versis animosum equis 
Parthum dicere. 

324. Sharp sleet of arrowy 
show’rs] Virgil has a similar 
passage, Ain. xii. 284. 

——it toto turbida ccclo 
Tempestas telorum , ac ferreus ingruit 
imber . 

Pindar, in his fifth Isthmian Ode, 
has 

afet/>i6p*iv avUgcj* <p<5vw. 

caede grandine&— 

And Nonnus, 1. xxii. 

We may also compare Homer, 
II. xii. 196. And Statius, Theb. 
viii. 412. 

Excluserc diem telis, slant ferrea carlo 
Nubila 

And Spenser, Faery Queen, b. v. 
c. iv. 38. 

But in the middle way they were ymet 

With a » harp thowre of arrows 

And arrow hail’d so thick, that they 
could not abide. 

Dunsler. 

Gray has combined the ferreus 
imber of Virgil with Milton's 
phrase, in his 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower. 

E. 

326. The field all iron cast a 
gleaming brown:] One cannot 
pass over this line without taking 
notice of the particular beauty 
and expressiveness of it. The 
sense contained in it would have 
served a common romance writer 
VOL. III. 


to have spun out into a paragraph 
of half a page length. Thyer. 

I believe the reader will agree 
with me that it greatly exceeds 
Fairfax, cant. i. st. 64. 

Imbatteled in walls of iron brown, 
and even Virgil, Ain. xi. 601. 
—turn late/irrrci/* hastis 

Horrct ugtr > campiqitc armis sublinti • 
bus at dent. 

326. Euripides has a passage 
still more parallel in the Phoc- 
nissse, 298. where he describes 
his field gleaming all brass. 

-• xecru% ttXxai orctv 

II ihov aar^axru ■ ■ ■ 

Dunsler. 

327. Nor wanted clouds of foot,] 
So we have in Homer, Iliad, iv. 
274. npoc mZus, and in Virgil, 
Ain. vii. 793. nimbus peditum . 
but as Mr. Thyer observes with 
me, this verse is not very con- 
sistent with what goes before, 
ver. 307- 

All horsemen , in which fight they 
most excel ; 

nor with what follows to the 
same purpose, ver. 344. 

Such and so numerous was their 
chivalry. 

327. By horsemen Milton meant 
only skilled in the management 
of a horse, as every Parthian 
was ; and by no means that they 
never engaged except on horse- 
back. We may collect front Ta- 
citus, Ann. vi. 34. that the Ibe- 
rians who make a part of this 

L 
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Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 

Chariots or elephants indors’d with towers 
Of archers, nor of lab’ring pioneers S3o 

A multitude with spades and axes arm’d 
To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill. 

Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 


array were foot soldiers. Strabo 
also notices the best soldiers of 
Iberia as coming from the moun- 
tainous part of the country, 1. xi. 
p. 500. And these, it is obvious, 
were more likely to be foot sol- 
diers. Milton had probably this 
passage of Strabo in his mind 
when he specified the dark Iberian 
dales. Dunster. 

328. Cuirassiers all in steel] By 
cuirassiers are to be understood 
horsemen armed with cuirasses, 
which covered the body quite 
round from the neck to the waist. 
If what Chambers says in his 
Dictionary be true, viz. that 
these sort of troops were not 
introduced till the year 1300, 
Milton has been guilty of a great 
anachronism. Thyer. 

But it appears that the Par- 
thians had such troops, and parti- 
cularly from the quotation which 
we lately made from Justin ; 
Munimentum ipsis equisque lo- 
ricffi plumat* sunt, quae utrum- 
que toto corpore tegunt, xli. 2. 

328. Claudian has, Ferratique 
viri — De vi. Cons. Honor. 571- 
And Homer, II. xiii. 192. 

— xrxt 5* a, a 

TplflaXu* xixaXtt^ff 

Secure in mail, and sheath'd in shin- 
ing steel. Pope. 

The author of the Glossarium 
Nomicum describes the xXiZxut^toi 
of the Persians as all 


in steel. See^also Sallust, Frag- 
ment, 1. iv. Livy, xxxv. 48. and 
xxxvii. 40. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, xxiii. 6. Dunster. 

329. — elephants indors'd with 
towers'] That is, with towers 
upon their backs. The reader 
must know very little of Milton's 
style, who knoweth not that it is 
his method to make use of words 
in their primary and original 
meaning, rather than according 
to their common acceptation. 

329. To indorse is used in a 
sense exactly similar by Ben 
Jonson, in an Epigram to William 
Earl of Newcastle, upon his 
horsemanship. 

Pliny speaks of the turrigeros 
elephantorum humeros, 1. xi. 
c. 12. And Silius Italicus, speak- 
ing of elephants bearing towers, 
terms them turrit® moles. Dun- 
ster. 

330. — nor of lab' ring pioneers 

A multitude &c.] 

Nor wanted (the verb in ver. 
327,) a multitude with spades ayd 
axes armed, very like that in 
Paradise Lost, i. 675. 

—as when bands 

Of pioneers with spade and pickaxe 
arm’d 

333. or overlay 

With bridges rivers proud, as 
with a yoke;] 

Alluding probably to .'Eschylus’g 
description of Xerxes’s bridge 
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With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke; 

Mules after these, camels and dromedaries, 335 

And waggons fraught with utensils of war. 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieg’d Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city’ of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 340 
The fairest of her sex Angelica 


over the Hellespont, l’ersae, vtr. 
71. 

YltXvyoftQov b1ttry,a. 

Zt/ycr Kfi$iGm,Xur ttv%t w t tttrav. 

Thyer. 

Thus Virgil speaks of the 
Araxes, jEn. viii. 728. 

— pontem indignatus Araxes, 

from its carrying away, by a 
violentinundation, abridge which 
Alexander had just built over it. 
Dunster. 

337. Such forces met not , nor 
so tvide a camp. 

When Agrican &c ] 

What Milton here alludes to is 
related in Boiardo's Orlando 
Inamorato, 1. i. cant. 10. The 
number of forces said to be there 
assembled is incredible, and ex- 
travagant even beyond the com- 
mon extravagancy of romances. 
Agrican the Tartar king brings 
into the field no less than two 
millions two hundred thousand ; 
Ventidua centinaia di migliara 
Di cavalier havea quel Hfenel campo, 
Cosa non mai udita — . 

And Sacripante the king of Cir- 
cassia, who comes to the assist- 
ance of Gallaphrone, three hun- 
dred and eighty-tvVo thousand. 
It. must be acknowledged, I 
think, by the greatest admirers 


of Milton, that the impression 
which romances had made upon 
his imagination in his youth, has 
in this place led him into a 
blameable excess. Not to men- 
tion the notorious fabulousness 
of the fact alluded to, which I 
doubt some people will censure 
in a poem of so grave a turn, the 
number of the troops of Agrican 
&c. is by far too much dispropor- 
tioned to any army, which the 
Parthian king by any historical 
evidence could be supposed to 
bring into the field. Thyer. 

So Par. Lost, i. 573. 

— for never, since created man. 

Met such imbodied force. 

And Lucan thus concludes his 
description of the forces assem- 
bled under Pompey, Pharsal. iii. 
284. 

Non, cum Memnoniis deduccns ag- 
mina regnis 

Cyrus, et effusis numerato milite telis 

Descendit Perses, fraternique ultor 
amoris 

Jlquoracum tantis percussit cladibus, 
unum 

Tot reges habuere ducem ; coiere nec 
unquam 

Tam varite cultu gentcs, tam difona 
vulgi 

Ora. 

Dunster. 

841. The fairest of her sex An- 
L 9 
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His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemain. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry ; 

At sight whereof the Fiend yet more presum’d, 345 
And to our Saviour thus his words renew’d. 

That thou may’st know I seek not to engage 
Thy virtue, and not every way secure 
On no slight grounds thy safety ; hear, and mark 
To what end I have brought thee hither and shown 350 
All this fair sight : thy kingdom though foretold 
By prophet or by angel, unless thou 
Endeavour, as thy father David did, 

Thou never shalt obtain ; prediction still 

In all things, and all men, supposes means, 355 

Without means us’d, what it predicts revokes. 

But say thou wert possess’d of David’s throne 
By free consent of all, none opposite, 

Samaritan or Jew; how could’st thou hope 

Long to enjoy it quiet and secure, 3 60 

Between two such inclosing enemies 

Roman and Parthian ? therefore one of these 


gelica &c.] This is that Ange- 
lica who afterwards made her 
appearance in the same character 
in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
which was intended as a con- 
tinuation of the story, which 
Boiardo had begun. As Milton 
fetches his simile from a romance, 
he adopts the terms used by 
these writers, viz. prowest and 
Paynim. Thyer. 

Prowest is the superlative of 
prow, from the old French preux, 
valiant. Pretix chevalier is the 


old term for the heroes of ro- 
mance. The French writers of 
chivalry call the “ nine worthies,” 
les neuf preux. 

For yonder comes the prowcit knight 
alive 

Prince Arthur, &c. 

Spenier, Faery Qu. b. ii. c. viii. 18. 

Milton is still fond of the fables 
of romance, and retains its lan- 
guage. So also in the Par. Lost, he 
speaks of Charlemain with all his 
peerage and the best of Paynim 
chivalry, b. i. 585, 763. Dunster - 
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Thou must make sure thy own, the Parthian first 
By my advice, as nearer, and of late 
Found able by invasion to annoy 365 

Thy country’, and captive lead away her kings 
Antigonus, and old Hyrcanus bound, 

Maugre the Roman : it shall be my task 
To render thee the Parthian at dispose; 

Choose which thou wilt by conquest or by league. 370 
By him thou shalt regain, without him not, 

That which alone can truly reinstall thee 
In David’s royal seat, his true successor. 

Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten tribes 
Whose offspring in his territory yet serve, 375 

In Habor, and among the Medes dispers’d ; 

Ten sons of Jacob, two of Joseph lost 


366. — and captive lead away 
her kings 

Antigonus, and old Hyrcanus 
bound,'] 

Here seems to be a slip of me- 
mory in our author. The Par- 
thian* indeed led Hyrcanus away 
captive to Seleucia, when he was 
past seventy years of age, so that 
lie might well be called old Hyr- 
canus: but instead of leading 
away Antigonus captive, they con- 
stituted him king of the Jews, 
and he was afterwards deprived 
of his kingdom by the Romans. 
See Josephus Antiq. 1. xiv. cap. 
13. De Bell. Jud. lib. i. cap. 13. 
But it should be considered that 
Milton himself was oldand blind, 
and composing from memory he 
might fall into such a mistake, 
which may be pardoned among 
so many excellencies. 

37 6 . In Habor, and among the 


Medes dispers'd ;] These were 
the ten tribes, whom Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, carried captive 
unto Assyria, and put them in 
llaluh and in Habor by the river 
of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes, 2 Kings xviii. 11. which 
cities w-ere now under the domi- 
nion of the Parthians. 

377- Ten suns of Jacob, two of 
Joseph] The ten captive tribes 
of the Israelites were those of 
Reuben, Simeon, Zebulon, Issa- 
char, Dan, Gad, Asher, Naph- 
tali, Ephraim, and Manasscs. 
Only eight of these were sons of 
Jacob ; the two others were 
sons of Joseph. I would sup- 
pose therefore the poet meant to 
give it, 

Eight sons of Jacob, two of Joseph 
lost. 

Otherwise he must have included 

1. 3 
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Tlius long from Israel, serving as of old 
Their fathers in the land of Egypt serv’d, 

This offer sets before thee to deliver. 380 

These if from servitude thou shalt restore 
To their inheritance, then, nor till then, 

Thou on the throne of David in full glory, 

From Egypt to Euphrates and beyond 
Shalt reign, and Rome or Caesar not need fear. 385 
To whom our Saviour answer’d thus unmov’d. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 

And fragile arms, much instrument of war 


in the ten sons of Jacob both 
Levi and Joseph. As the Levites 
indeed did not form a distinct 
tribe, having no possessions al- 
lotted them, but were carried 
into captivity with the other 
tribes, amongst whom they were 
scattered, Levi might be referred 
to among the lost sons of Jacob. 
It seems however quite incorrect 
to refer to Joseph, as the head 
of a tribe, when he was really 
merged in the tribes of his two 
sons, Ephraim and Manasses. 
Dunster. 

But the words two of Joseph 
are not intended to distinguish 
these tribes from the ten sons of 
Jacob, but to heighten the igno- 
miny of their servitude by repe- 
tition, and by pointing the at- 
tention to their descent. The 
ten sons of Jacob will therefore 
be the ten tribes which Mr. 
Dunster enumerated, (not in- 
cluding Levi,) “ these are lost, 
and, what is yet more miserable 
and contrary to what was to have 
been expected, two of these are 
sons of Joseph ." E. 


384. From Egypt to Euphrates ] 
That is, the kingdom of Israel in 
its utmost extent; for thus the 
land was promised to Abraham, 
Gen. xv. 18. Unto thy seed have 
I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt, unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates : and the extent 
of Solomon's kingdom is thus 
described, 1 Kings iv. 21. And 
Solomon reigned over all kingdoms 
from the river ( Euphrates ) unto 
the land of the Philistines, and 
unto the border of Egypt. 

387. Much ostentation vain of 
fleshly arm, Ac.] Fleshly arm is 
scriptural, Jer. xvii. 5. Cursed 
is the man that trustelh in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. Spenser has, 

What man is he that boasts atflahty 
might. 

Faery Queen, b. i. c. x. 1. 

Instrument of war is a Latin 
phrase. Cicero. Academic, ii. 1. 
Totius belli instruraento et ap- 
paratu. Dunster. 
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Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou’ hast set ; and in my ear ago 
Vented much policy, and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plausible to the world, to me worth nought. 

Means I must use, thou say’st, prediction else 
Will unpredict and fail me of the throne: 395 

My time I told thee (and that time for thee 
Were better farthest off) is not yet come; 

When that comes, think not thou to find me slack 
On my part ought endeavouring, or to need 
Thy politic maxims, or that cumbersome 400 

Luggage of war there shown me, argument 
Of human weakness rather than of strength. 

My brethren, as thou call’st them, those ten tribes 


394. prediction else 

Will unpredict ] 

A manner of speaking this, ra- 
ther too light and familiar for 
the dignity of the speaker. 
Thyer. 

This refers to what the 
Tempter had said before, v. 
354. The manner of speaking 
is perhaps less censurable for the 
lightness, than for the quaint- 
ness, of the expression, and 
somewhat of that jingling play 
upon words, of which our au- 
thor was certainly too fond. To 
unpredict is something like to 
uncreate. See Par. Lost, v. 895. 
ix. 943. Rowe, in his admirable 
version of Lucan, (vi. 312.) has 
used the verb to undecree, but 
with a most happy boldness. 

Rome bad not worn a tyrant's hated 
chain. 


And Fate had undecrccd I’harsalia’* 
plain. 


Dunster. 


396 - My time — is not yet come-] 
Agreeable to our Saviour’s man- 
ner of speaking in the Gospel. 
John ii. 4. Mine hour is not yet 
come. vii. 6. My time is not yet 
come. 

401. argument 

Of human weakness rather than 
of strength.] 

It is a proof of human weakness, 
as it shews that man is obliged 
to depend upon something ex- 
trinsical to himself, whether he 
would attack his enemy or de- 
fend himself. It alludes to the 
common observation, that nature 
has furnished all creatures with 
weapons of defence except man. 
See Anacreon’s ode on this 
thought. Thyer. 
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I must deliver, if I mean to reign 

David’s true heir, and his full sceptre sway 405 

To just extent over all Israel’s sons; 

But whence to thee this zeal, where was it then 
For Israel, or for David, or his throne. 

When thou stood’st up his tempter to the pride 
Of numb’ring Israel, which cost the lives 410 

Of threescore and ten thousand Israelites 
By three days’ pestilence? such was thy zeal 
To Israel then, the same that now to me. 

As for those captive tribes, themselves were they 


409. When thou stood' st up his 
tempter &c.] Alluding to 1 Chron. 
xxi. 1 . And Satan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to 
number Israel. Milton, we see, 
considers it not as the advice of 
any evil counsellor, as some un- 
derstand the word Satan, hut as 
the suggestion of the first author 
of evil : and he expresses it very 
properly by the pride of num- 
bering Israel; for the best com- 
mentators suppose the nature of 
David's offence to consist in pride 
and vanity, in making flesh his 
arm, and confiding in the num- 
ber of his people. And for this 
three things were proposed to 
him by the prophet, three years’ 
famine, or three months to be 
destroyed before his enemies, or 
three days’ pestilence ; of which 
he chose the latter. So the Lord 
sent pestilence upon Israel, and 
there fell of Israel seventy thou- 
sand men, ver. 14. 

41 4. As for those captive tribes, 
&c.] The captivity of the ten 
tribes was a punishment owing 
to their own idolatry and wick- 


edness. They fell off from God 
to worship calves, the golden 
calves which Jeroboam had set 
up in Bethel and in Dan, and 
which the poet calls the deities 
of Egypt, for it is probable (as 
some learned men nave conjec- 
tured) that Jeroboam having 
conversed with the Egyptians 
set up these two calves in imi- 
tation of the two which the 
Egyptians worshipped, the one 
called Apis at Memphis the me- 
tropolis of the upper Egypt, and 
the other called Mnevis at Hiera- 
polis the metropolis of the lower 
Egypt. Baal next and Ashtarolh. 
Ahab built an altar and a temple 
for Baal, 1 Kings xvi. 3?. and 
at the same time probably was 
introduced the worship of Ash- 
tar oth, the goddess of the Zi- 
donians, 1 Kings xi. 5. For Je- 
zebel, Ahab’s wife, who prompted 
him to all evil, was the daughter 
of Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, 
1 Kings xvi. 31. And by the 
prophets of the groves, 1 Kings 
xviii.19. Mr. Selden understands 
the prophets of Ashtarolh or 
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Who wrought their own captivity, fell off 415 

From God to worship calves, the deities 
Of Egypt, Baal next and Ashtaroth, 

And all th’ idolatries of heathen round, 

Besides their other worse than heath’nish crimes; 

Nor in the land of their captivity 420 

Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 

The God of their forefathers ; but so died 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 

Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 

From Gentiles, but by circumcision vain, 425 

And God with idols in their worship join’d. 

Should I of these the liberty regard, 

Who freed as to their ancient patrimony, 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform’d, 

Headlong would follow’ ; and to their gods perhaps 


Astarte: and the groves under 
evert/ green tree, 2 Kings xvii 10. 
should be translated Ashtaroth 
under every green tree. See 
Selden de Diis Syris Syntag. ii. 
cap. 2. But for the wickedness 
and idolatry of the Israelites, and 
their rejection thereupon, and 
still continuing impenitent in 
their captivity, see 2 Kings xvii. 
and the prophets in several 
places. 

430. Headlong would follow; 
and to their gods perhaps 

Of Bethel and of Dan ?] 

There is some difficulty and ob- 
scurity in this passage ; and seve- 
ral conjectures and emendations 
have been offered to clear it, but 
none, I think, entirely to satis- 
faction. Mr. Sympson would 
read. Headlong would fall off, 
and &c. or, Headlong would fall, 


bow, and — i. e. bowing, the A. 
Sax. participle. But Mr.Calton 
seems to come nearer the poet's 
meaning. Whom or what would 
they follow ? says he. There 
wants an accusative case ; and 
what must be understood to 
complete the sense, can never 
be accounted for by an ellipsis, 
that any rules or use of language 
will justify. He therefore sus- 
pects, that by some ill accident 
or other a whole line may have 
been lost; and proposes one, 
which he says may serve for a 
commentary at least, to explain 
the sense, though it cannot be 
allowed for an emendation. 

Their fathers in their old iniquities 

Headlong would follow ; Ac. 

Or is not the construction thus, 
Headlong would follow as to their 
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Of Bethel and of Dan ? no, let them serve ' 431 
Their enemies, who serve idols with God. 

Yet he at length, time to himself best known, 
Rememb’ring Abraham, by some wondrous call 
May bring them back repentant and sincere, 435 

And at their passing cleave th 5 Assyrian flood, 

While to their native land with joy they haste, 

As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft, 


ancient patrimony, and to their 
gods perhaps, &c. 

430. Bp. Newton’s construc- 
tion of the passage is surelv 
right: and Mr. Dunster, though 
he afterwards proposes a need- 
less alteration of the text, un- 
derstands the passage justly, 
thus, " who, being freed, would 
follow their deliverer to their 
country as to a patrimony theirs 
by inheritance and by right, not 
by favour ; follow headlong, 
without gratitude or repent- 
ance; perhaps even return to 
their gods, &c.” E. 

431. no, let them serve 

Their enemies, who serve idols 

with Cod.] 

This is agreeable to God’s con- 
stant dealing with the Jewish 
nation as recorded in the Old 
Testament Thyer. 

436. And at their passing cleave 
th' Assyrian flood, &c.] There 
are several prophecies of the re- 
storation of Israel: but in say- 
ing that the Lord would cleave 
the Assyrian flood, that is, the river 
Euphrates, at their return from 
Assyria, as he cleft the Red Sea 
and the river Jordan at their 
coming from Egypt, the poet 
seems particularly to allude to 
Rev. xvi. 12. And the sixth angel 


poured out his vial upon the great 
river Euphrates; and the water 
thereof was dried up, that the way 
of (he kings of the east might be 
prepared: and to Isa. xi. 15, 16. 
And the Lord shall utterly destroy 
the tongue of the Egyptian sea, 
and with his mighty wind shall he 
shake his hand over the river, and 
shall smite it in the seven streams, 
and make men go over dry-shod: 
and there shall he an highway for 
the remnant of his people, which 
shall be left from Assyria, like as 
it was to Israel in the day that he 
came up out of the land of Egypt. 

438. — the Red Sea and Jordan 
once he cleft,'] Thus in Milton’s 
version of Psalm cxxxvi. done at 
the age of fifteen ; 

The ruddy wave he cl ft in twain 
Of the Erythraean main. 

And l’s. Ixxiv. 15. Bib. transl. 
Thou didst cleave the fountain, 
and the flood. Below, where he 
says, 

■ and to die Fiend 
Mode answer meet, that made void all 
hit wiles ; 

we may compare Satan's speech 
in Vida's Chriatiad, i. 193, de- 
claring how he had been foiled 
by our Lord. 
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When to the promis’d land their fathers pass’d ; 

To his due time and providence I leave them. 440 
So spake Israel’s true King, and to the Fiend 
Made answer meet, that made void all his wiles. 

So fares it when with truth falsehood contends. 


Iste autcm, quamvis niortalia mem- 
bra caducus 

Indueril, tnmen est nostris imperditus 
armis. 

Nempe ego saepe adii, coramque in- 
territus urgens 

Tentavi insidiis nequicquara - - - - 

Quas non in facies, quce non mutatus 
in ora 


Accessi incasaum ! Semper me rep- 
pulit ipse 

Non armis ullis fretus, non viribua 
usus: 

Sed, tantum veterum repetito car- 
mine vatum, 

Irrita tentamenla, dolos, et vim exuit 
omnem. 

Dunster. 
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SATAN, persisting in the temptation of our Lord, shews him 
Imperial Rome in its greatest splendour, as a power which he 
probably would prefer before that of the Parthians; and tells 
him that he might with ease expel Tiberius, restore the Romans 
to their liberty, and make himself master not only of the Roman 
empire, but by so doing of the whole world, and inclusively of 
the throne of David. Our Lord, in reply, expresses his contempt 
of grandeur and worldly power, notiees the luxury, vanity, and 
profligacy of the Romans, declaring how little they merited to be 
restored to that liberty, which they had lost by their misconduct, 
and briefly refers to the greatness of his own future kingdom. 
Satan, now desperate, to enhance the value of his proffered gifts, 
professes that the only terms, on which he will bestow them, are 
our Saviour’s falling down and worshipping him. Our Lord ex* 
presses a firm but temperate indignation at such a proposition, 
and rebukes the Tempter by the title of “ Satan for ever damned.” 
Satan abashed, attempts to justify himself: he then assumes a 
new ground of temptation, and, proposing to Jesus the intellec- 
tual gratifications of wisdom and knowledge, points out to him 
the celebrated seat of ancient learning, Athens, and her schools; 
accompanying the view with a highly-finished panegyric on the 
Grecian musicians, poets, orators, and philosophers. Jesus re- 
plies by shewing the vanity of their boasted philosophy; and 
prefers to the music, poetry, eloquence, and didactic policy of 
the Greeks, those of the inspired Hebrew writers. Satan, irri- 
tated at the failure of all his attempts, upbraids the indiscretion 
of our Saviour in rejecting his offers; and, having in ridicule of 
his expected kingdom foretold our Lord's future sufferings, carries 
him back into the wilderness, and leaves him there. Night comes 
on : Satan raises a violent tempest, and attempts further, but in 
vain, to alarm Jesus with frightful dreams, and threatening spectres. 
A calm and beautiful morning succeeds to the horrors of the 
night. Satan again presents himself, and, noticing the storm of 
the preceding night as pointed chiefly at our Lord, once more 
insults him with an account of the sufferings which he was cer- 
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tainly to undergo. This only draws from our Lord a brief rebuke. 
Satan, now at the height of his desperation, confesses that he 
had frequently watched Jesus from his birth, in order to discover 
if he was the true Messiah ; and, collecting from what passed at 
the river Jordan that he most probably was so, he had from that 
time more assiduously followed him, in hopes of gaining some 
advantage over him, which would prove him to be not the Divine 
Person destined to be his “ fatal enemy.” In this he acknow- 
ledges that he has hitherto completely failed ; but still determines 
to make one more trial of him. Accordingly he conveys him to 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and, placing him on a pointed emi- 
nence, requires him to prove his divinity either by standing there, 
or casting himself down with safety. Our Lord reproves the 
Tempter, and at the same time manifests his own divinity by 
standing on the dangerous point. Satan, amazed and terrified, 
instantly falls ; and repairs to his infernal compeers, to relate his 
bad success. Angels meanwhile convey our Lord to a beautiful 
valley, minister to him a repast of celestial food, aud celebrate 
his victory in a triumphant hymn. Dimstcr. 
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PERPLEX’D and troubled at his bad success 
The Tempter stood, nor had what to reply, 

Discover’d in his fraud, thrown from his hope 

So oft, and the persuasive rhetoric 

That sleek’d his tongue, and won so much on Eve, 5 

So little here, nay lost ; but Eve was Eve, 

This far his over-match, who self-deceiv’d 
And rash, beforehand had no better weigh’d 
The strength he was to cope with, or his own : 

But as a man who had been matchless held 10 


7- This far his over-match, who 
self-deceiv'd &c.] An usual con- 
struction in Milton, This far an 
over-match for him, who self-de- 
ceived and rash, beforehand had 
no better neighed &c. Neither is 
this inconsistent, as Mr. Thyer 
conceives it to be, with what 
Satan had declared in book ii. 
131. 

Hare found him, view’d him, tasted 
him, but find 

Far other labour to be undergone Ac. 

He had made some trials of his 
strength, but had not sufficiently 
considered it beforehand ; he 
VOL. III. 


had weighed it, but should have 
weighed it better-, if he had been 
fully apprised whom he was con- 
tending with, he would have 
ceased from the contention. 

10. But as a man &c.] It is 
the method of Homer to illus- 
trate and adorn the same subject 
with several similitudes, as the 
reader may see particularly in 
the second book of the Iliad be- 
fore the catalogue of ships and 
warriors; and our author here 
follows his example, and presents 
us, as I may say, with a string of 
similitudes together. This fe- 
cundity and variety of the two 

M 
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In cunning, over-reach’d where least he thought. 

To salve his credit, and for very spite, 

Still will be tempting him who foils him still, 

And never cease, though to his shame the more ; 

Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time, 15 


poets can never be sufficiently 
admired: but Milton, I think, 
has the advantage in this respect, 
that in Homer the lowest com- 
parison is sometimes the last, 
whereas here in Milton they rise 
in my opinion, and improve one 
upon another. The first has too 
much sameness with the subject 
it would illustrate, and gives us 
no new ideas. The second is 
low, but it is the lowness of 
Homer, and at the same time is 
very natural. The third is free 
from the defects of the other 
two, and rises up to Milton's 
usual dignity and majesty. 

10. “A poetical simile,” says 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Addi- 
son, “ is the discovery of like- 
ness between two actions, in 
their general nature dissimilar, 
or of causes terminating by dif- 
ferent operations in some resem- 
blance of effect. But the men- 
tion of another like consequence 
from a like cause, or of a like 
performance by a like agency, is 
not a simile but an exemplifi- 
cation." The comparison of Sa- 
tan's conduct to that of the man 
of cunning is indeed, strictly 
speaking, no simile; it is only an 
exemplification of Satan's “ vain 
importunity" in the frequent 
conduct of persons in real life. 
Moreover the character of the 
man of cunning irritated by defeat , 
however well drawn, is here an 
image too general and indistinct 


materially to illustrate, or in any 
way to decorate, this part of the 
poem. Perhaps therefore the de- 
scription here was personal ; re- 
ferring to Milton’s old literary, 
political, enemy Salmasius, or 
to his later antagonist Alexander 
More, or Morus. Dunster. 

15. Or as a swarm of flies in 
vintage time, &c.] The com- 
parison is very just, and also in 
the manner of Homer, Iliad, xvi. 
641. 

Oi 1* mm fTl£j mi tot, i*», i t irt 

fMMCU 

'Xratfi/A* in fyofiU U 91 •rifiyXctyiaf xaret 
rtXXxf 

i* uaprt!* in n yXxy$t ayyix 
Uil. 

Illi vero assidue circa mortuum ver- 
sabantur, ut quum muscae 

In caula susurrant lactc plenas ad 
mulctras 

Tempore iu verno, quando lac vaaa 
rigat. 

Iliad, xvii. 570. 

K*i 6i umr,i turret in rrvtwrii immir, 

'Hci, xui ttytixur, fjtmXm rif xgtmt <**■ 

MyUHi 

irnmnin. 

El ei mu3c» audaciam pectoribua 
immisit. 

Quae licet abacta crebro 4 corpore 
humano, 

Appetit mordcre. 

Jor tin. 

An objection, it must be al- 
lowed, lies against these similies 
of Homer’s, as well as against 
another of the same kind, noticed 
here by Mr. Thyer, II. ii. 469. 
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About the wine-press where sweet must is pour’d. 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound ; 

Or surging waves against a solid rock, 


that they are of the degrading 
kind, and unworthy of the sub- 
ject they were intended to illus- 
trate. In Milton, on the con- 
trary, the simile is perfectly 
appropriate, and designedly in- 
troduced here in order to di- 
minish and degrade the charac- 
ter of the Tempter, which in 
other parts of the poem it had 
been found convenient to invest 
with a portion of dignity. The 
low cunning and base arts of an 
insidious adversary may be with 
propriety elucidated by a com- 
parison of an insect or a reptile. 
It may be observed, that pvut in 
Greek, and musea in Latin, are 
used to signify a pertinacious 
parasite. So Antiphanes in his 
Tlg&yoioi of a Parasite, 

2tir,u» «» Xnr«, — 

And Stephens, in his Thesaurus, 
interprets musea by homo mo- 
lestus, importunus. And Lip- 
sius in a note on Plautus, Mercat. 
a. ii. 8. iii. 26. says, Jigyptios 
orus tradit, cum impudentiam 
significare vellent, museam pinx- 
isse, quod nimirum vix abacta 
nihilominus continuo redeat. 
Dunsier. 

18. Or surging waves against a 
solid rock, &c.] There can be 
but one opinion respecting this 
simile. “ It presents an image," 
says Mr. Thyer, “ which _ not 
only fills and satisfies the ima- 
gination, but also perfectly ex- 
presses both the unmoved sted- 
fastness of our Saviour, and the 
frustrated attempts of Satan.” 


Compare Vida, Christiad, iv. 628. 
describing the vain attempts of 
the arch-fiend in the temptation 
of our Lord. 

Haud destitit hostis 

Congressu victus primo, pugnamque 
retentat, 

Atque aliis super atque aliis assultibus 
instat, 

Terque novos, semper cocpti irritus, 
integrat astus 

Nequicquam nunc regnorum, nunc 
laudie, inani 

Immotum tentans animum perver- 
tere amore. 

Ut, cum sollicitum tollunt mare fluc- 
tibus Euri, 

Crebra ferit, saevitque minaci mur- 
mure in alta 

Littora, sed saxis allisa reverlitur 
unda. 

Compare also Giles Fletcher, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death. 

So have I seen a rock's heroic breast, 

Againtt proud Neptune; that his ruin 
threats. 

When all his waves he hath to battle 
prest. 

And with a thousand swelling bil- 
lows beats 

The stubborn stone, and foams, and 
chafes, and frets 

To heave him from his root, un- 
moved stand ; 

And more in heaps the barking 
surges land. 

The more in pieces beat fly weeping 
to the strand. 

And we may trace all these later 
poets to Virgil, din. vii. 586. 

Jlle, velut pelagi rupee immota, re- 
sistit ; 

U» pelagi rupes, magno veniente fra- 
gorc, 

Quse sese, multis circum latrantibus 
undis. 

Mole tenet { scopuli nequicquam et 
spumea circum 

M 2 
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Though all to shivers dash’d, th’ assault renew. 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end; 20 

So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 
Met ever, and to shameful silence brought. 

Yet gives not o’er though desp’rate of success, 

And his vain importunity pursues. 

He brought our Saviour to the western side 25 

Of that high mountain, whence he might behold 
Another plain, long but in breadth not wide, 

Wash’d by the southern sea, and on the north 
To equal length back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That screen’d the fruits of th’ earth and seats of men 30 
From cold Septentrion blasts, thence in the midst 
Divided by a river, of whose banks 
On each side an imperial city stood. 

With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate 

On sev’n small hills, with palaces adorn’d, 35 


Saza fremunt, laterique illisa refun. 
ditur alga. 

As we may Virgil himself to 
Homer, II. xv. 6lS. 

— 1 ■■ - tivri ararfai 

HXiCatrai. ftlyaX a, TtXim mXtf tyyuf 

Kara, 

Hti fiawu Xjyatia attfiut xa- 

X11 if a, 

Ku/uara ri Tfiifaarra, r« Tl r(M 
yaroLi aaurnt. 

Dunster. 

27. Another plain, &c.] The 
learned reader need not be in- 
formed, that the country here 
meant is Italy, which indeed is 
long but not broad, and is washed 
by the Mediterranean on the 
south, and screened by the Alps 
on the north, and divided in the 
midst by the river Tiber. 


27. The ridge of hills here 
does not mean the Alps, but the 
Apennines, which divide the 
south-west part of Italy from 
the north-west; and in which 
the Tiber has its source. The 
plain, between these hills and 
the Mediterranean, consists of 
the old Etruria, Latium, and 
Campania ; the two latter being 
divided from the former by the 
course of the Tiber. Dunster. 

35. On sevn small hills ,] Virgil, 
Georg, ii. 535. 

Septemque una sibi muro circum- 
dedit arces. 

35. And so Horace describes 
Rome, Carm. sec. 7- and Pro- 
pertius, El. iii. 10. Statius, 4- 
Sylv. i. 6. and Prudentius, Rom. 
Mart, supplicium, 414. Dunster. 
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Porches and theatres, baths, aqueducts, 
Statues and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 


35. with palaces adorn'd. 

Porches and theatres, &c.] 

The palaces at Rome were a 
subject of immense expence and 
grandeur. Clodius, even in the 
times of the republic, dwelt in a 
house that cost near £100,000 
of our money. Sallust mentions 
“ domos et villas in urbium mo- 
dum exaedificatas." Bell. Catilin. 
12. So Ovid, Fast. vi. 639. 
Urbis opus domus una fuit, &c. 
See also Seneca, De Benefic. vii. 
10. and Epist. xc. The porticos 
also were an article of immense 
magnificence. They were ele- 
vated structures of great extent ; 
much resorted to for shade in 
summer, and for dryness in win- 
ter. See Martial De Spectac. 
ep. ii. 9- and lib. ii. ep. xiv. 
Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. 67. 
They were introduced by Scipio 
Nasica, on the termination of the 
Punic war. Besides those which 
were separate buildings by them- 
selves, others were prefixed to 
temples, theatres, and baths. See 
Propertius, lib. ii. el. xxxi. and 
Ovid, lib. iii. Trist. i. 59. As 
Roman luxury rose to its height, 
private persons had their por- 
ticos. See Juvenal, Sat. vii. 178. 
and Paterculus, lib. ii, c. 1 . The 
theatres, in which we may in- 
clude the amphitheatres, circi, 
and naumachice, were conspicu- 
ous objects among the magnifi- 
cent buildings of Rome. See 
Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. and c. 2. 
Tacitus, Annal. xiv. c. 20. and 
vi 42. Pliny, xxxiii. 3. The 
great extent of the Roman pub- 
lic baths may be judged of by 
the ruins now remaining of those 
of Caracalla and Dioclesian. See 


Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xvi. 
c. 10. and Rutilius, in his Itine- 
rarium, 102. The baths even of 
private persons were very lofty 
buildings, and superbly orna- 
mented. The expence of one 
seems to be estimated by Juve- 
nal, Sat. vii. 178, at nearly £5000 
of our money. See also Seneca, 
ep. lxxxvi. and Statius, 1 Sylv. 
v. 47- The aqueducts were some 
of the noblest works of the Ro- 
mans. See the treatise of Fron- 
tinus, de Aqu®ductibus urbis 
Rom®; Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. 
and Rutilius, Itinerar. 97. The 
passion of the Romans for statues 
appears from the number of an- 
tique statues yet remaining at 
Rome, after the numerous deso- 
lations of that city. Greece, Asia, 
and Egypt, were all plundered 
to ornament it with statues. 
Among the most conspicuous of 
these, on a bird's eye view of 
the city, were the colossal images 
of some of their emperors stand- 
ing on superb columns. These 
may be what the poet here in- 
tends. Rutilius, Itinerar. 91. 
notices the numberless trophies 
which decorated every part of 
the city of Rome. With these 
also, as well as with statues and 
the most curious sculpture, they 
adorned their triumphal arches in 
later times, particularly those of 
Titus and Constantine. See Clau- 
dian , In secund. Cons. Stilich. 65. 
As to their gardens and groves, 
these are well known to have 
been high articles of luxury 
among the Romans. See Tacit. 
Annal. xi. 1. Martial, lib. xii. ep. 
50. Dunsler. 
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Gardens and groves presented to his eyes, 

Above the height of mountains interpos’d : 

By what strange parallax or optic skill 40 

Of vision multiplied through air, or glass 
Of telescope, were curious to inquire: 

And now the Tempter thus his silence broke. 

The city which thou seest no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth 45 


40. By what strange parallax 
or optic skill &c.] The learned 
have been very idly busy in con- 
triving the manner in which Sa- 
tan shewed to our Saviour all the 
kingdoms of the world. Some 
suppose it was done by vision ; 
others by Satan's creating phan- 
tasms or species of different king- 
doms, anil presenting them to 
our Saviour's sight, &c. &c. But 
what Milton here alludes to is a 
fanciful notion which 1 find im- 
puted to our famous countryman 
Hugh Broughton. Cornelius a 
Lapide, in summing up the va- 
rious opinions upon this subject, 
gives it in these words: Alii sub- 
tiliter imaginantur, quod Daemon 
per multa specula 'ibi invicem 
objects species regnOrum ex uno 
speculo in aliud et aliud continuo 
reflexerit, idque fecerit usque ad 
oculos Christi. In locum Mat- 
thaei. For want of a proper 
index I could not find the place 
in Broughton’s works. But Wol- 
fius, in his Curae Philologies in 
SS. Evangelia, fathers this whim 
upon him: Alii cum Hugone 
Broughtono ad instruments artis 
opticae se recipiunt. Vid. Wolf, 
in Matt. iv. 8. Thyer. 

The learned Bochart has a 
Dissertation on this subject ; 


and there is a passage in it (tom. 
L p. 949.) which may perhaps 
have been in Milton's recollec- 
tion, in which he notices the 
optic skill of men, and concludes 
that the devil, as prince of the 
air, may easily have surpassed 
them. But by the words mere 
curious to inquire, Milton may be 
supposed to glance at the idly 
busy enquiries of the learned on 
such a subject. So Horace says, 
lib. iv. od. 4. 

— — quibus 

Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonil securi 

Dextras obarmet, ijutvi ere distuli ; 

on which the Delphin com- 
mentator observes, Hcec ironiam 
sane continent in quondam eo tem- 
pore de nugis ejusmodi acrius et 
perperam disputantes. Dunster. 

45. — great and glorious Rome, 
queen of the earth, 

So far renown' d, &c.] 

So Rutilius, Itinerar. lib. i. 47- 

Exaudi, Regina tui pulcherrima mun- 
di, &c. 

And in the same manner the 
Latin poets generally address 
her. Of the spoils of nations 
with which Rome was enriched, 
see Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 155— 
167 . Of the capitol, her citadel 
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So far renown’d, and with the spoils enrich’d 

Of nations; there the capitol thou seest 

Above the rest lifting his stately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 

Impregnable, and there mount Palatine, 50 

Th’ imperial palace, compass huge, and high 

The structure, skill of noblest architects, 

With gilded battlements, conspicuous far. 

Turrets and terraces, and glitt’ring spires. 

Many a fair edifice besides, more like 55 

Houses of gods, (so well I have dispos’d 
My aery microscope) thou may’st behold 
Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs, 

Carv’d work, the hand of fam’d artificers 

In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 60 


impregnable, see Virgil, Mn. viii. 
652. and Silius Italicus, iii. 623. 
Tacitus also. Hist. iii. 78, terms 
it, munitissimam Capitolii arcem, 
et ne magnis quidem exercitibus 
expugnabilem. Perhaps in a 
passage of Claudian, De vi. 
Cons. Honor. 35 — 52, we may 
trace something like the ground- 
work of this description of Rome. 

Ecce Palatino crevit rcverentia monti, 
&c. 

Dimeter. 

57. My aery microscope] He 
had called it telescope before, ver. 
42. here microscope, being alto- 
gether uncertain what sort of 
glass it was, or how this vision 
was performed: but microscope 
seems to be the more proper 
word here, as here our Saviour 
is presented with a view of mi- 
nuter objects. 

58. Outside and inside both, 2 
So Menippus, in Lucian’s lcaro- 


Menippus, could see clearly and 
distinctly from the moon cities 
and men upon the earth, and 
what they were doing, both 
without doors and within, where 
they thought themselves most 
secret. KccrxKtr^af ytvt if rut yt\t, 

mtpuf ruf trtXus, revf 
5 r»ti{, r x ytytoutrcc, xxi cj rcc ip 
vprailgv plot or, at A Act ruu Itroreo Oixot 
iorgxTror, OiOUiroi A«»fe*psip. Luciani 

Op. vol. ii. p. 197- ed. Greev. 
Calton. 

59- — the hand of fam’d arti- 
ficers] The handywork, as in Virg. 
2En. i. 455. 

Ariificumque man us inter se operum- 
que laborem 

Miratur. 

59. And in Par. Lost, ix. 438, 
where see the notes. E. 

60. In cedar, marble, ivory, or 
gold.] The Romans were incre- 
dibly expensive in the columns 
and roofs, or ceilings of their 
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Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or ent’ring in, 

Praetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state; 

Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their pow’r, 65 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings: 

Or embassies from regions far remote 
In various habits on the Appian road, 

Or on th’ Emilian, some from farthest south, 


houses. See Pliny, lib. xxxvi. 
c. 2. 3. 6. 7- The walls of their 
houses were incrusted with mar- 
ble. The ceilings even of pri- 
vate houses were covered with 
gold, Plin. xxxiii. 3. The beams 
were decorated in a similar man- 
ner. See also Statius, 1 Sylv. 
iii. 35, and 48. Horace, lib. ii. 
od. 18. 

Non ebar, neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar 

Dunster. 

63. Prcetors, proconsuls to their 
provinces 

Hasting, or on return, in robes 
of state, &c.] 

The rapacity of the Roman pro- 
vincial governors, and their ea- 
gerness to take possession of 
their prey, is here strongly 
marked by the word hasting. 
Their pride and vanity were 
equal to their rapacity, and were 
displayed not only in their tri- 
umphs, but in their magisterial 
state ujK>n all occasions. Com- 
pare Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. c. 31. 

inceduntperora vestramag- 

nifiee sacerdotia et consulatus, 
pars triumphos suos ostentantes: 
perinde quasi ea honori, non 
prasda, habeant. Dunster. 


66. — turms of horse'] Troops 
of horse. A. word coined from 
the Latin turma. Virg. i5£n. v. 
560. Equitum turmce. 

68. on the Appian road. 

Or on th ’ Emilian,] 

The Appian road from Rome led 
towards the south of Italy, and 
the Emilian towards the north; 
and the nations on the Appian 
road are included in ver. og — 
76. those on the Emilian in ver. 
77—79- 

69 . — some from farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow 

both way falls, 

Meroe Nilotic isle,] 

Syene farthest south. How can 
that be? when Meroe mentioned 
in the next line (to say nothing 
of other places) was farther south. 
Milton knew it, and thought of 
it too, as appears from his say- 
ing, 

— where the ihadow both way falls, 
Meroe Nilotic isle. 

Syene being situate under the 
tropic of Cancer, the shadow falls 
there always one way, except at 
the summer solstice, when the 
sun is vertical, and then at noon 
the shadow falls no way: 

— umbras nusquam fiectente Syene. 

Lucan, ii. 587. 
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Syene’, and where the shadow both way falls, 70 
Meroe Nilotic isle, and more to west, 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 

From th’ Asian kings and Parthian among these, 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane, 75 

Dusk faces with white silken turban ts wreath’d; 


But in Meroe the shadow falls 
both ways at different times of 
the year, and therefore Meroe 
must be farther south than Syene, 
and nearer the equator. To this 
I say that Milton had in view 
what he had read in Pliny and 
other authors, that Syene wa9 
the limit of the Roman empire, 
and the remotest place to the 
south that belonged to it; and 
to that he alludes. Or it may 
be said, that poets have not 
scrupled to give the epithets 
extremi, uttimi, farthest, remotest, 
to any people that lived a great 
way off, and that possibly Mil- 
ton intended that farthest south 
should be so applied both to 
Syene and to Meroe. Jortin. 

He first mentions places in 
Africa; Syene, a city of Egypt 
on the confines of Ethiopia ; Di- 
tionis iEgypti esse incipit a fine 
jEthiopise Syene: Plin. lib. v. 
sect. 10. Meroe, an island and 
city of Ethiopia in the river 
Nile, therefore called Nilotic isle, 
where the shadow both way falls ; 
Rursus in Meroe (insula haec 
caputque gentis JLthiopum — in 
amne Nilo habitatur) bis anno 
absumi umbras; Plin. lib. ii. 
sect. 75. The realm qf Bocchus, 
Mauritania. Then Asian nations, 
among these the golden Cherso- 
nese, Malacca the most southern 


promontory of the East Indies, 
see Paradise Lost, xi. 39 2. and 
utmost Indian isle Taprobane, and 
therefore Pliny says it is, extra 
orbem a natura relegata ; lib. vi. 
sect. 24. Then the European 
nations as far as to the Tauric 
pool, that is, the palus Maeotis ; 
Lacus ipse Maeotis, Tanain am- 
nem ex Riphaeis montibus de- 
fluentem accipiens, novissimum 
inter Europam Asiamque finem, 
&c. Plin. lib. iv. sect 24. 

71. — Nilotic &c.] So Mar- 
tial calls Egypt, Nilotica tellus, 1. 
vi. ep. 80. — the realm of Bocchus, 
compare Claudian, De iv. Cons. 
Honor. 39- — antiqui penetralia 
Bocchi — to the Black-moor sea, 
so Horace, 1. ii. o. vi. 3. 

■ ubi Maura semper 
iEstuat tmda.— 

Dunster. 

73. — and Parthian among 
these,] The Tempter having 
failed to captivate our Lord with 
a view of the immense forces of 
the Parthians, now endeavours 
to impress upon him a sense of 
the great power of the Roman 
empire. Hence among the em- 
bassies of distant and powerful 
nations we find the Parthians, 
who are thus made to bow to the 
genius of Rome. Dunster. 

76. Dusk faces with white silken 
turbants wreath'd ;] This line 
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From Gallia, Gades, and the British west, 

Germans and Scythians, and Sarmatians north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. 

All nations now to Rome obedience pay, so 

To Rome’s great emperor, whose wide domain 
In ample territory, wealth and power, 

Civility of manners, arts and arms, 

And long renown, thou justly may’st prefer 
Before the Parthian ; these two thrones except, 85 
The rest are barb’rous, and scarce worth the sight, 
Shar’d among petty kings too far remov’d; 

These having shown thee, I have shown thee all 


has been noticed as one of the 
most picturesque lines in poetry ; 
almost every word conveys a 
distinct idea and generally one 
of great effect. Prudentius has 
a passage not dissimilar ; Ha- 
martigen. 499- 

■ decolor Indus 

Tempera pinnatis redimitus nigra 
sagittis. 

Dunster. 

77* Gades,"] Gades, the old 
Roman name for Cadiz or Cales, 
in Spain, is here put to signify 
the part of Spain most distant 
from Rome, called by the Ro- 
mans Hispanic ulterior. In the 
two following lines, Germans and 
Scythians, and Sarmatians north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric 
pool, Milton may be understood 
as meaning to comprehend all 
the European nations from the 
banks of the Danube, (the south- 
ern boundary of ancient Ger- 
many,) and the shores of the 
Euxine, to the Northern ocean. 
For from the mouth of the 
Danube to the Palus Maeotis, all 


along the shores of the Euxine 
sea, lay the European Scythians, 
and beyond them northward the 
Sarmatians. The ancient histo- 
rians have much confounded 
these names, and commonly 
classed the intermixed nations 
under the general head of Scy- 
thians or Sarmatians. They ex- 
tended themselves very far north. 
Cluverius says that Sarmatia 
reached quite to the Northern 
ocean, thence named Sarmaticus. 
And Juvenal, sat. ii. 1. joins the 
Sarmatians with this ocean. Dun- 
ster. 

84. — thou justly may' st prefer 

Before the Parthians;] 

The Tempter had before advised 
our Saviour to prefer the Par- 
thian, iii. 363. 

——the Parthian first 

By my advice: 

but this shuffling and inconsist- 
ency is very natural and agree- 
able to the father of lies, and by 
these touches his character is set 
in a proper light. 
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The kingdoms of the world, and all their glory. 

This emp’ror hath no son, and now is old, 90 

Old and lascivious, and from Rome retir’d 
To Capreae an island small but strong 
On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 
His horrid lusts in private to enjoy, 

Committing to a wicked favourite 95 

All public cares, and yet of him suspicious, 

Hated of all, and hating ; with what ease, 

Indued with regal virtues as thou art, 

Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 

Might’st thou expel this monster from his throne 100 
Now made a sty, and in his place ascending 


90. This emp'ror &c.] This 
account of the emperor Tiberius 
retiring from Home to the island 
Capreae, and there enjoying his 
horrid lusts in private, and in 
the mean while committing the 
government to his wicked fa- 
vourite and minister Sejanus, 
together with the character of 
this emperor, is perfectly agree- 
able to the Roman histories, and 
particularly those of Suetonius 
and Tacitus, who have painted 
this monster (as our author calls 
him) in such colours as he de- 
served to be described in to po- 
sterity. 

90. This emp'ror hath no son, 
&c.] The accuracy of the poet 
in every particular of this ac- 
count is well worth noticing. 
See the change in the conduct of 
Tiberius after the death of Dru- 
8us described by Dion Cassius, 
lvii. Tacitus, Annal. iv. 1. the 
increase of his vices with his 
age, Tacitus, Annal. vi. 51. Sue- 
tonius, Vit. Tiber, c. 44. the na- 
ture of his retreat at Capreae, 


Suetonius, c. 40. and Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 67 . See also Sueto- 
nius, c. 42. and 43. and Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 1. his neglect of all 
public cares, Suetonius, c. 41. 
and the character and authority 
of Sejanus, Tacit. Annal. iv. 1. 2. 
68. the suspicions of the em- 
peror, Annal. vi. 1. Sueton. 6l. 
Seneca, epist. lxxxiii. his being 
hated of all and hating, Sueton. 
63, 66. Dunster. 

101. — and in his place ascend- 
ing 

A victor people free &c.] 

There should be no comma after 
victor according to the author's 
own correction ; but yet 1 think 
all the editors have preserved 
the first mistaken pointing, 

— and in his place ascending 

A victor, people free from servile 
yoke ? 

For the meaning is not that our 
Saviour ascending a victor might 
free &c. but ascending might free 
a victor people, as the Romans 
are afterwards called, ver. 132. 

That people victor once S[c. 


\ 
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A victor people free from servile yoke ? 

And with my help thou may’st ; to me the power 
Is giv’n, and by that right I give it thee. 

Aim therefore at no less than all the world, 105 

Aim at the high’est, without the high’est attain’d 
Will be for thee no sitting, or not long, 

On David’s throne, be prophesied what will. 

To whom the Son of God unmov’d replied. 

Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show no 

Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 

More than of arms before, allure mine eye, 

Much less my mind ; though thou should’st add to tell 
Their sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts 
On citron tables or Atlantic stone, 115 

(For I have also heard, perhaps have read,) 


103. to me the power 

Is given, and by that right I 
give it thee.'] 

All this power will I give thee, 
and the glory of them ; for that is 
delivered unto me, and to whom- 
soever I will 1 give it. Luke iv. 6. 
Dunster. 

114. Their sumptuous gluttonies, 
and gorgeous feasts,] The poet 
had here perhaps in his mind 
the account given by Suetonius, 
c. 13. of the sumptuous gluttonies 
of Vitellius, or the immense sums 
expended in this way by the 
famous Apicius; see Seneca's ac- 
count of his end, De Consolat. 
ad Helv. c. 10. The gorgeousness 
of the Roman feasts is thus de- 
scribed by Manilius, 1. v. 507. 

T riclinia templia 

Concertant; tectique auro jam ves- 
cimur aurum. 

Dunster. 

115. On citron tables or Atlan- 


tic stone,l Tables made of ci- 
tron wood were in such request 
among the Romans, that Pliny 
calls it mensarum insania. They 
were beautifully veined and spot- 
ted. See his account of them, 
lib. xiii. sect. 29- I do not find 
that the Atlantic stone or marble 
was so celebrated : the Numidicus 
lapis and Numidicum marmor are 
often mentioned in Roman au- 
thors. 

115. It was one of Cicero’s 
charges against Verres that he 
had seized upon a beautiful ci- 
tron table belonging to Q. Luta- 
tius Diodorus. This citron wood, 
which grew upon Mount Atlas 
in Mauritania, was held by the 
Romans equally valuable with 
gold. See Martial, 1. xiv. ep. 
Ixxxix. and Varro de R. R. iii. 2. 
and Lucan, Pharsal. x. 144. 
Dunster. 
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Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 

Chios and Crete, and how they quaff in gold, 

Crystal and myrrhine cups imboss’d with gems 
And studs of pearl, to me should’st tell who thirst 120 


117- Their wines of Setia, Cales, 
and Falerne, 

Chios and Crete,'] 

The three former were Italian, 
and the two latter were Greek 
wines, much admired and com- 
mended by the ancients. 

117. Campania was famous for 
the wines of Setia, Cales, and 
Falerne. See Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 
5. The Falernian was commonly 
considered as the best. See Virg. 
Georg, ii. 96. Tibullus, 1. i.‘ el. 9- 
and Varro de R. R. i. 2. Setine 
wine, according to Pliny, xiv. 6. 
was the favourite wine of Augus- 
tus. Horace speaks of the Cale- 
nian wine as a luxury of the 
highest kind, 1. i. od. xxxi. 9. 
Horace also praises the Chian 
wine, 2 sat. iii. 115. and 1. iii. 
od. xix. 5. as Cretan wine is 
celebrated by Martial, 1. xiii. 
ep. 106. and Juvenal, xiv. 270. 
Dunster. 

119- Crystal and myrrhine cups 
imbossld with gems 
And studs of pearl,] 

Crystal and myrrhine cups are 
often joined together by ancient 
authors. Murrhina et crystallina 
ex eadem terra effodimus, quibus 
precium faceret ipsa fragilitas. 
Hoc argumentum opum, hsec 
vera luxurise gloria existimata est, 
habere quod posset statim totum 
rire. Plin. lib. xxxiii. sect. 2. 
e see that Pliny reckons myr- 
rhine cups among fossils; Sca- 
liger, Salmasius, and others, con- 
tend from this verse of Proper- 
tius iv. v. 26. 


Murrhasque in Parthis pocula cocta 
foe is, 

that they were like our porce- 
lain : but if they were so very 
fragile as they are represented to 
be, it is not easy to conceive how 
they could be imbossed with gems 
and studs of pearl. I suppose 
our author asserted it from the 
words immediately following in 
Pliny. Nec hoc fu it satis: turba 
gemmarum potamus, et smarag- 
dis teximus calices: ac temu- 
lentias causa tenere Indiam juvat: 
et aurum jam accessio est. Or 
perhaps the words imbossed with 
gems, &c. refer only to gold first 
mentioned, which is no unusual 
construction. They quaff in gold 
imbossed with gems and studs of 
pearl. 

119- That the ancients quaffed 
in gold embossed with gems, &c. 
appears from numberless pas- 
sages of their writers. See Cic. 
in Verrem, iv. 27. Virgil, JEn. i. 
728. Sil. Ital. xiv. 661. Juvenal, 
s. x. 27- v. 39- Juvenal also, Sta- 
tius, and Martial mention crystal 
and myrrhine cups together. For 
the great price given for these 
cups, see Meursius de luxu Ro- 
manorum, c. 8. The myrrhine 
cups seem sometimes to have 
been considered as gems, see 
Seneca, De Benefie. vii. 9. Many 
suppose the large vases shewn 
in Italy, as being onyx, agate, 
&c. to be of this myrrhine kind. 
See Mr. Holdsworth on Virg. 
Georg, ii. 506. Dunster. 
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And hunger still ; then embassies thou show’st 
From nations far and nigh ; what honour that, 

But tedious waste of time to sit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandish flatt’ries? then proceed’st to talk * 125 

Of th’ emperor, how easily subdued, 

How gloriously; I shall, thou say’st, expel 
A brutish monster: what if I withal 
Expel a Devil who first made him such ? 

Let his tormentor conscience find him out ; iso 

For him I was not sent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and base, 


124. So many hollow compli- 
ment! and lies 
Outlandish flatteries ?] 

Possibly not without an allusion 
to the congratulatory embassies 
on the Restoration. Dunster. 

ISO. Let his tormentor con- 
science find him out ;] Milton had 
in view what Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius have related. Tacitus, Ann. 
vi. 6. Insigne visum est earum 
Caesarislitterarum initium ; nam 
his verbis exorsus est: Quid scri- 
bam vobis P. C. aut quomodo scri- 
bam, aut quid omnino non scribam 
hoc tempore, Dii me Deceque pejus 
perdant quam perirequotidiesentio, 
si scio. Adeo facinora atque fla- 
gitia sua ipsi quoque in suppli- 
ciumverterant. Suetonius, Tiber. 
67. Postremo semet ipse pertse- 
sus tails epistolas principio tan- 
tum non summam malorum suo- 
rum professus est : Quid scribam 
&c. where perhaps it should be, 
tali epistolae principio. Jortin. 

132. That people victor once, 
now vile and base, &c.] This 
description of the corruption and 


decline of the Roman empire, in 
this and the following ten lines, 
is at once concisely fine, and 
accurately just. The expression 
peeling their provinces [might be 
suggested by the answer of Ti- 
berius to some provincial govern- 
ors, who urged him to require an 
increase of tribute, boni pastoris 
esse tondere pecus, non dcglubere. 
Sueton. Tiber. 32. xuprixi fitv rx 

wjooar*, osXa’ ivk rlxt, fltv- 

Mfuu. Dion Cassius, lvii. As to 
their provinces being exhausted 
by lust and rapine it is notorious. 
Some idea of their exactions and 
oppressions may be gained from 
Cicero's Orations, In Verrem, and 
In L. Pisonem, c. 35, 40. See 
also his oration De Provinciis 
Consularibus, c. 3, 4, 6. and Jus- 
tin, 1. xxxviii. c. 7. Aulus Gel- 
lius, 1. xv. c. 12. and Livy, 1. 
xxix. 17. See also Cic. In Piso- 
nem, c. 25. for a description of 
that insulting vanity, a Roman 
triumph. As to that connexion 
between luxury, cruelty, and ef- 
feminacy, which the poet de- 
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Deservedly made vassal, who once just, 

Frugal, and mild, and temp’rate, conquer’d well, 

But govern ill the nations under yoke, 135 

Peeling their provinces, exhausted all 
By lust and rapine; first ambitious grown 
Of triumph, that insulting vanity ; 

Then cruel, by their sports to blood inur’d 
Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts expos’d, ho 
L uxurious by their wealth, and greedier still, 

And from the daily scene effeminate. 

What wise and valiant man would seek to free 
These thus degenerate, by themselves inslav’d. 

Or could of inward slaves make outward free ? 145 


scribes, v. 139 — 142. it has been 
often remarked in all ages. See 
Athenatus, p. 525. ed. Casaub. 
andp. 625. and Tacit. Hist. ii. 31. 
Columella, 1. i. miramur gestus 
effaeminatorum &c. and Seneca, 
Procem. Controvers.Torpentecce 
ingenia desidiosse juventutis, &c. 
mark the effeminacy of the Ro- 
mans in their time. In their 
cruel beast-fights there was a 
great variety. Sometimes, by 
bringing water into the amphi- 
theatre, even sea-monsters were 
introduced to combat with wild 
beasts. So Calphurnius, eel. vii. 
64. 

Nec nobis tantura sylvestria cernere 
monstra 

Contigit, cquoreos ego cum certan- 
tibus ursis 

Spectavi vitulos. 

Dunsler . 

140. Of fighting beasts, and 
men to beasts expos'd ,] The fight- 
ing beasts are a poor instance of 
the Roman cruelty in their sports, 
in comparison of the gladiators, 


who might have been introduced 
so naturally, and easily here, 
only by putting the word gladia- 
tors in place of the other two, 
that one may very well be sur- 
prised at the poet's omitting 
them. See Seneca’s seventh epis- 
tle. Calton. 

141. Luxurious by their wealth, 
and greedier still,] So Manilius, 
iv. 10. 

Luxuriamque turrit emimus, Uuntque 
rapinai. 

Duns ter. 

145. Or could of inward slaves 
make outward free ?] This noble 
sentiment Milton explains more 
fully, and expresses more diffu- 
sively in his Paradise Lost, xii. 
90. 

— Therefore since he permits 

Within himself unworthy pow’rs to 
reign w 

Over free reason, God in judgment 
just 

Subjects him from without to violent 
lords; S[c. to ver. 101. 

So also a; gain in his twelfth 
Sonnet, 
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Know therefore when my season comes to sit 
On David’s throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and overshadowing all the earth, 

Or as a stone that shall to pieces dash 

All monarchies besides throughout the world, 150 

And of my kingdom there shall be no end : 

Means there shall be to this, but what the means, 


Licence they mean when they cry 
Liberty ; 

For who loves that mutt first be wise 
and good. 

No one had ever more refined 
notions of true liberty than Mil- 
ton, and I have often thought 
that there never was a greater 
proof of the weakness of human 
nature, than that he with a head 
so clear, and a heart I really 
believe perfectly honest and dis- 
interested, should concur in sup- 
porting such a tyrant and pro- 
fessed trarapler upon the liberties 
of his country as Cromwell was. 
Thyer. 

There is a passage in a truly 
philosophical work, (Ferguson 
on Civil Society, p. 6. s. 5.) 
which is a good comment on 
this and the two preceding lines; 
"the project of bestowing liberty 
on a people who are actually ser- 
vile, is perhaps of all others the 
most difficult. Men are quali- 
fied to receive this blessing, only 
in proportion as they are made 
to apprehend their own rights, 
and to respect the just preten- 
sions of mankind ; in proportion 
as they are willing to sustain in 
their own persons the burthen 
of government and of national 
defence, and to prefer the en- 
gagements of a liberal mind to 
the enjoyments of sloth, and the 


delusive hopes of a safety pur- 
chased by submission and fear.” 
Duns ter. 

146. Know therefore when my 
season comes to sit &c.] A par- 
ticular manner of expression, but 
frequent in Milton; as if he had 
said, Know therefore when the 
season comes for me to sit on 
David’s throne, it shall be like a 
tree, &c. It refers to throne. 
The throne of David shall then 
be like a tree, &c ; alluding to 
the parable of the mustard-seed 
grown into a tree, so that the 
birds lodge in the branches thereof. 
Matt. xiii. 32. and to (what that 
parable also respects) Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream of the great tree 
whose height reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of 
all the earth, Dan. iv. 11 . Ter- 
tullian also compares the king- 
dom of Christ to that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. See Grotius in Matt. 
Or as a stone, &c j alluding to the 
stone in another of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dreams, which brake the 
image in pieces, and so this king- 
dom shall break in pieces, and 
consume all these kingdoms, and 
it shall stand for ever. Dan. ii. 44. 
And of my kingdom there shall be 
no end : the very words of Luke 
i. 33. with only the necessary 
change of the person ; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. 
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Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell. 

To whom the Tempter impudent replied. 

I see all offers made by me how slight 155 

Thou valuest, because offer’d, and reject’st : 

Nothing will please the difficult and nice, 

Or nothing more than still to contradict : 

On th’ other side know also thou, that I 

On what I offer set as high esteem, 160 

Nor what I part with mean to give for nought ; 

All these which in a moment thou behold’st, 

The kingdoms of the world to thee I give ; 

For giv’n to me, I give to whom I please, 

No trifle ; yet with this reserve, not else, 165 

On this condition, if thou wilt fall down, 


162. All these, which in a mo- 
ment thou behold' st, 

The kingdoms of the world &c.] 
And the devil, taking hint up into 
a high mountain, shewed unto him 
all the kingdoms of the world in a 
moment of time. And the devil 
said unto him, All this power will 
I give unto thee, and the glory of 
them : for that is delivered unto 
me ; and unto whomsoever I will, 
I give it. If thou therefore wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine. 
Luke iv. 5, 6, 7. Dunster. 

166. On this condition, if thou 
wilt fall down, &c.] In my opi- 
nion (and Mr. Thyer concurs 
with me in the same observa- 
tion) there is not any thing in 
the disposition and conduct of 
the whole poem so justly liable 
to censure as the aukward and 
preposterous introduction of this 
incident in this place. The 
Tempter should have proposed 
VOL. III. 


the condition at the same time 
that he offered the gifts ; as he 
doth likewise in Scripture: but 
after his gifts had been abso- 
lutely refused, to what purpose 
was it to propose the impious 
condition ? Could he imagine that 
our Saviour would accept the 
kingdoms of the world upon the 
abominable terms of falling down 
and worshipping him, just after 
he had rejected them unclogged 
with any terms at all? Well 
might the author say that Satan 
impudent replied: but I think 
that doth not entirely solve the 
objection. 

166. I conceive this passage 
to be, on the contrary, a strik- 
ing instance of the great judg- 
ment of the poet, in arranging 
his work, as well as of his great 
skill in decorating it. The con- 
duct of Satan had hitherto been 
artfully plausible, and such as 

N 
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And worship me as thy superior lord, ■ * 

Easily done, and hold them all of me ; 

For what can less so great a gift deserve ? 

Whom thus our Saviour answer’d with disdain. 170 
I never lik’d thy talk, thy offere less. 

Now both abhor, since thou hast dar’d to utter 
Th’ abominable terms, impious condition ; 

But I indure the time, till which expir’d, 

Thou hast permission on me. It is written 175 

The first of all commandments, Thou shaft worship 
The Lord thy God, and only him shaft serve ; 

And dar’st thou to the Son of God propound j 
To worship thee accurs’d, now more accurs’d 
For this attempt bolder than that on Eve, 1 1S0 


seemed most likely to forward 
his designs. At the beginning 
of this book, after repeated de- 
feats he is described as flung 
from his hope ; but still he pro- 
ceeds. Upon his next attack 
failing, the paroxysm of his des- 
peration rises to such a height, 
that, thrown off his guard, he 
intemperately betrays himself 
and his purpose by bringing 
forward those abominable terms, 
which, could it have been pos- 
sible for his temptations to have 
succeeded, we may imagine were 
intended in the end to have been 
proposed to our Lord. This then 
is the utctytu^urif, or full discovery 
who Satan really was; for though 
Jesus in the first book (v. 350.) 
had declared that he knew the 
Tempter through his disguise, 
still the temptation proceeds as 
if he had not known him. As 
to proposing the condition together 
with the gifts, this I conceive could 


not be done without changing 
the whole plan of the poem ; as 
by pushing the question imme- 
diately to a point, it must have 
precluded the gradually progres- 
sive temptations which the poet 
so finely brings forward. It 
might perhaps have been wished 
that the circumstance of Satan’s 
thus betraying himself and his 
purpose had been kept back till 
the subsequent temptation had 
been tried, and had also failed. 
But the apologetic speech of Sa- 
tan, (v. 19fi') in which he so far 
recovers himself, and repairs the 
indiscretion of his present irri- 
tation, as to pave the way for 
another temptation, is not only 
marked with such admirable art 
and address, but gives likewise 
such material variety and relief 
to this part of the poem, that I 
cannot wish it to have been in 
any respect different from what 
it is. Dunster. 
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And more blasphemous ? which expect to rue. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were given, 
Permitted rather, and by thee usurp’d ; 

Other donation none thou canst produce : 

If giv’n, by whom but by the King of kings, 185 

God over all supreme ? if giv’n to thee. 

By thee how fairly is the giver now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is lost .. 

Long since. Wert thou so void of fear or shame, 

As offer them to me the Son of God, 190 

To me my own, on such abhorred pact, 

That I fall down and worship thee as God ? 

Get thee behind me ; plain thou now appear’st 
That evil one, Satan for ever damn’d. 

To whom the Fiend with fear abash’d replied. 195 
Be not so sore offended. Son of God, 

Though sons of God both angels are and men, 

If I to try whether in higher sort 

Than these thou bear’st that title, have propos’d 


188. — But gratitude in thee is 
lost 

Long iince.] 

Milton had made Satan declare 
long before, Par. Lost, iv. 109. 

— all good to me is lost ; 

Evil be thou my good ! 

Dunster. 

191 ■ To me my otrn,] The 
right, which the demon pre- 
tends to, over the kingdoms of 
the world, is by gift ; but Christ 
claims them as his own by na- 
ture, and by virtue of his Son- 

ship. T/»f at rtv ©lav, a/iaio? 
avTtv tti tin' ifteitf Ji ay, •yrxrras 
trn hxi xvgiof xtti flxtnMvf. For 


being the Son of God, he must 
of course be like him whose son 
he is; and being like him, it 
necessarily follows, that he is 
lord and king. S. Athanas. Or. 
3. contra Arianos. Op. vol. i. p. 
387- edit. Col. Calton. 

191 ■ abhorred pact , ] He 

uses the word pact, as it is the 
technical term for the contracts 
of sorcerers with the devil. War- 
burton. 

199- have propos'd 

What both from men and angels 
I receive, &c.] 

The terms of worship and vas- 
salage. See v. 166. supra. Dun- 
ster. 

N 2 
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What both from men and angels I receive, 200 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth 
Nations besides from all the quarter’d winds, 

God of this world invok’d and world beneath ; 

Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 

To me so fatal, me it most concerns. 205 

The trial hath indamag’d thee no way, 

Rather more honour left and more esteem ; 

Me nought advantag’d, missing what I aim’d. 
Therefore let pass, as they are transitory, 

The kingdoms of this world; I shall no more 210 
Advise thee ; gain them as thou canst, or not. 

And thou thyself seem’st otherwise inclin’d 
Than to a worldly crown, addicted more 
To contemplation and profound dispute, 

As by that early action may be judg’d, 215 

When slipping from thy mother’s eye thou went’st 
Alone into the temple, there wast found 
Amongst the gravest Rabbies disputant 
On points and questions fitting Moses’ chair 


201. Telrarchs of fire, air, flood, 
and on the earth ] 

See Mr. Warton’s note. Par. Reg. 
ii. 122. £. 

203. God of this world invok'd] 
Milton pursues the same notion, 
which he had adopted in his Pa- 
radise Lost, of the gods of the 
Gentiles being the fallen angels, 
and he is supported in it by the 
authority of the primitive fathers, 
who are very unanimous in ac- 
cusing the heathens of worship- 
ping devils for deities. Thyer. 

The devil, in Scripture, is 
termed the god of this world, 
2 Cor. iv. 4. Disaster. 


213. addicted more 

To contemplation ] 

Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 297. de- 
scribes Adam in his state of in- 
nocence for contemplation formed. 
Dunster. 

217. there wast found! In 

Milton’s own edition, ana in 
most of the following ones, it 
was printed by mistake was 
found; but the syntax plainly 
requires wast, as there is thou 
went'st in the verse preceding. 

219- -fitting Moses’ chair,] 

Moses' chair was the chair in 
which the doctors sitting ex- 
pounded the law either publicly 
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Teaching not taught; the childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. Be famous then 
By wisdom ; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o’er all the world 
In knowledge, all things in it comprehend: 

All knowledge is not couch’d in Moses’ law, 225 
The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote ; 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 
To admiration, led by nature’s light; 

And with the Gentiles much thou must converse. 
Ruling them by persuasion as thou mean’st; 230 
Without their learning how wilt thou with them, 

Or they with thee hold conversation meet ? 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 


to the people, or privately to 
their disciples. The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Muses' chair, ori 
■njt Mwruif *.ui Matt, xxiii. 2. 

220. the childhood shews 

the man, 

As morning shervs the day . ] 
Thus Ben Jonson in his Verses 
to Susan Countess of Montgomery ; 

Were they that nam’d you prophets ? 
did they ice 

Ev’n tn the dew of grace what you 
would be 9 

Dunster. 

221. Be famous then 

By wisdom ;] 

We are now come to the last 
temptation, properly so called; 
and it is worth the reader’s while 
to observe how well Satan has 
pursued the scheme which he 
had proposed in council, ii. 225. 

Therefore with manlier objects we 
must try 

His constancy, with such as have 
more show 


Of worth, of honour, glory, and po- 
pular praise. 

The gradation also in the several 
allurements proposed is very fine; 
and 1 believe one may justly say, 
that there never was a more ex- 
alted system of morality com- 
prised in so short a compass. 
Never were the arguments for 
vice dressed up in more delusive 
colours, nor were they ever an- 
swered with more solidity of 
thought or acuteness of reason- 
ing. Thyer. 

230. Ruling them by persuasion 
as thou mean' si ;] Alluding to 
those charming lines, i. 221. 

Yet held it more humane, more 
heav’nly first 

By willing words to conquer willing 
hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work 
of fear. 

But Satan did not hear this; it 
was part of our Saviour’s self- 
converse and private meditation. 
N 3 
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Their 'idolismsi traditions, paradoxes? 

Error by his own arms is best evinc’d. 235 

Look once more e’er we leave this specular mount 
Westward, much nearer by southwest, behold 
Where on the ASgean shore a city stands 


•• »•» * *. - ' i n 


234. Their iflufisms, traditions, 
paradoxes ?] Idolisms is, I be- 
lieve, a word of Milton's fabri- 
cation. It seems to mean not so 
much tile idolatrous worship of 
the Gentiles, as the opinions with 
which they might endeavour to 
defend it. Our author has idol- 
isls, Sams. Agon. 4^3. 

and op'd I he mouths 

Of ldoluts and Atheutt ; 

By traditions we may understand 
opinions collected from those phi- 
losophers who instructed pub- 
licly, without committing their 
precepts to writing ; which was 
the case with Pythagoras, Nurna, 
and Lycurgus. See the lives 
of the two latter by Plutarch. 
Paradoxes allude to the para- 
doxes of the Stoic philosophers, 
then in high repute. Evinced 
(v. 235.) is used in its Latin sig- 
nification of subdued, conquered ; 
in which sense it is more forcible 
and appropriate, than as we com- 
monly use it for shewn, proved. 
Dunster. 

236. this specular mounQ 

This mount of speculation, as in 
Paradise Lost, xii. 588, where 
see the note. 

237. Westward, much nearer by 
southwest,"] This corresponds ex- 
actly to our Saviour’s supposed 
situation upon mount Taurus: 
The following description of 
Athens and its learning is ex- 
tremely grand and beautiful. 


Milton’s muse, as was before 
observed, is too much cramped 
down by the argumentative cast 
of his subject, but emerges upon 
every favourable occasion, and 
like the sun from under a cloud 
bursts out into the same bright 
vein of poetry, which shines 
out more frequently, though not 
more strongly, in the Paradise 
Lost.- Thyer. u 

This might be understood W. 
by S. that is, one point 1 from 
west towards southwest; which 
is nearly the actual position of 
Athens, with respect to Mount 
Niphates. Or it may only mean, 
that as Athens was four degrees 
south of Rome, our Lord must 
now direct his view so much 
more to the southwest, than 
when he was looking at Rome, 
which lay nearly west of Mount 
Niphates. Dunster. 

And the words much nearer 
seem also to shew that the de- 
scription had reference to the 
position of Rome, which was 
more distant from the specular 
mount. E. 

238. Where on the Mgean shore 
a city stands ] So Milton caused 
this verse to be printed, whereby 
it appears that he would have 
the word AL'gean pronounced 
with the accent upon the first 
syllable, as in Paradise Lost, i. 
746. and as Fairfax often uses 
it, as was there remarked. Built 
nobly, and Homer in his time 
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Built nobly, pure-tb,e ,4W». and light, t^e soil,, . . , 
Athens the eye of Greece, mother pf arts , i 240 

calls it a well built city, Achilles Tatius De Leucip. and 

Iliad, ii. the Clitoph. 1. ii,) and Pindar, 01. 2. 

air, and light the soil, Attica 
being a mountainous country, 
the soil was light and barren, 
and the air sharp and pure, and 
therefore said to be productive 
of sharp wits. nj» ivor^xnxi Tax 

C[>ur IV dUTOt KXTI&OVCX, on (pgoi tt/AOO- 

xetrout cti%i>xs am. Plato in Ti- 
maso, p. 24. vol. iii. edit. Serr. 

Athenis tenue coelum, ex quo 
acutiores etiam putantur Attici. 

Cicero de Fato. iv. Athens the 
eye of Greece, and so Demosthe- 
nes somewhere calls it otytxhpos 
'Zhhxitf, but I cannot at present 
recollect the place; and in Justin 
it is called one of the two eyes 
of Greece, Sparta being the other, 
lib. v. cap. 8 ; and Catullus calls 
Sirmio the eye of islands, xxxii. 

L 

Penitreularum Sirmio, msularumque 
Ocelle : 

but the metaphor is more pro- 
perly applied to Athens than any 
other place, as it was the great 
seat of learning. 

238. I cannot discover the 
passage in Demosthenes referred 
to by Bp. Newton. Aristotle 


calls the ancestors of Theron 
XixiXix; etpix X/ios, The Latins 
have the same metaphor ; as 
Cicero, Pro Leg. Manil. c. v. and 
in Catilin. iii. c. 10. and Velleius 
Paterculus, speaking of Pompey's 
defeat at Pharsalia. And so Ben 
Jonson terms Edinburgh, 

The heart of Scotland, Britain's other 
eye. 

Dunster. 

239- pure the air, and light 

the soil,] This is from Dio Chry- 
sostom. See Spanheim on Cal- 
limachus, p. 444. De Attica cse- 
teroquin dicit DioChrysost. Orat. 
vii. p. 87- *>»«» Y x i T| t' 

px.xr . xxi Tor xi^x xovpot, esse eniin 
regionem tenui solo, ac levem ae- 
rem, prout una voce ea- 

dem Attica, post Thucydidem 
nempe, pag. 2. a Galeno dicitur, 
cap. 7. Aeris autem ai- 
orTOTriTX eidem tribuit Aristides, 
Serm. Sacr. vi. p. 642. Athens 
was built between two small 
rivers, Cephisus and Ilissus ; and 
hence it is called, in the Medea 
of Euripides, trot xy.on *e\i<. 

See the chorus at the end of the 


10 uy up. — see the ctiorus at tne enu 01 trie 

(Rhetoric, lib. m. c. x. s. 3.) cites third act The effect c f these 
a passage from a speech of Lep- waterg U p 0n t h e a ; r j 8 ver y po- 
lities, in which he conjures the e t| ca j]y represented in the same 
Athenians not to suffer Greece beautiful chorus, 
to become sri^o ipixXpitf, deprived 
of one of her eyes, by the extinc- 
tion of Sparta. The Greek poets 
frequently used eptxhf us in a me- 
taphorical sense, for the lustre of 
superior excellence. As Aristo- 
phanes, Nub. 284. calls the sun 
intigof Oftftx. Sappho describes 
the rose as cQlxhfitf xitixi, (see 


KakXiraeti r in Kjifitui font 
Tar Kwr^tt x\r}t£aufit aQu* 
rafurat xaratnutcu 

Mi rpas atifivt 
'HitHTtoovt av/>*{- 

Pulchrifluique ad Cephisi fluenta 
Venercm ferunt [ex Cephiso] ex- 
hauri- 

entera, regionem perflaese, 

N 4 
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And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City’ or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 
See there the olive grove of Academe, 


Mediocres ventorum 
Dulce spirantes auras. 

Calton. 

240. mother qf arts 

And eloquence ] 

Justin (1. v. c. 9 ) terms Athens 
Pairia communis Eloquential. And 
(1. ii. c. 6.) he says, Literte eerie 
et facundia veluti templum Athe- 
nas hahent. Cicero abounds in 
panegyrics upon this celebrated 
seat of learning and eloquence. 
See Cic. De Orator. 1. i. 13. ed. 
Proust. Brutus, s. 39, 26, 49- 
Orat. pro L. Flacc. 26. See also 
Roger Ascham, (English Works, 
Lond. 1771. p. 235 ) Dunster. 

242. — hospitable j So Diodo- 
rus describes the Athenians, mt 

T XT£f 3* X0196 9 XUl2tl/Ttl£l99 XX{t%f 

furtvt x cent 1. xiii. c. 27- 

The Athenians indeed were re- 
markable for their general hos- 
pitality towards strangers, for 
whose reception and accommo- 
dation they had particular officers 
called »«. Whilst the Lace- 
daemonians were noted for their 
(mi \mnxn, or driving all strangers 
from their city. Thus Pericles 
according to Thucydides, Hist, 
ii. c. 39. m» ti xcMi xx(t%o- 
fUt, xai cvx. xrrii in JloiAaw/*.; 
ixufytftit nr* n ptahfutrof, tj 6 vtft*- 

Tt. Dunster. 

244. See there the olive grove 
of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, &c.] 

ExxtiX ixt 3i ut Ahnx, 3«r{iCii W 

Axa2v/iut. t» 3’ lo-fi y vftia.tr m, Xft- 
xrrvei aArallf, «** Ti»f 


ftartu Axaiifttv, text* xtu EvxtXit 
n ArrjitriuToif ^so-if, 

E» uiexuii iftfuint AxaSnfut tut. 

— xxi it * u fi| AxttZnftut, trfee 
rtt xXuoxti Xi‘’ n ^iinAiot QiAtn- 
<put. itii xxi Axxinftaixi) xgimye- 
(ivtn i ax’ avrtu xifirif. Being 
returned to Athens from his 
journey to Egypt, he settled 
himself in the Academy, a gym- 
nasium or place of exercise in 
the suburbs of that city, beset 
with woods, taking name from 
Academus, one of the heroes, as 
Eupolis, 

In sacred Academus' shady walks. 
— and he was buried in the Aca- 
demy, where he continued moat 
of his time teaching philosophy, 
whence the sect which sprung 
from him was called Academic. 
See Diogenes Laertius, and Stan- 
ley in the life of Plato. The 
Academy is always described as 
a woody shady place, as here 
in Laertius, and in Horace, ep. 
ii. ii. 45. 

Atque inter sylvas Academi quccrere 
verum s 

but Milton distinguishes it by 
the particular name of the olive 
grove of Academe, for the olive 
was particularly cultivated about 
Athens, being sacred to Minerva 
the goddess of the city, and he 
has besides the express authority 
of Aristophanes, NtpiA*i, act iii. 
scene 3. 

AAA’ lit A xciSvftiai xarivt, irt nut 
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Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 245 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 


Sed in Academism descendens, sub 
sacris olivis spatiaberis. 

Where the Attic bird, the nightin- 
gale for Philomela, who accord- 
ing to the fables was changed 
into a nightingale, was the 
daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens, and for the same reason 
the nightingale is called Atthis 
in Latin, quasi Attica avis. Mar- 
tial, lib. i. ep. 46. edit. Westm. 

Sic, ubi mullisona fcrvet sacer At- 
thide lucu8, 

Improba Cecroptai offendit pica que- 
relas. 

Ludovicus de la Cerda in his 
notes upon Virgil observes, how 
often the ancient poets have 
made use of the comparison of 
the nightingale; Sophocles has 
it no less than seven times, Ho- 
mer twice, and Euripides and 
several others : and we observed 
upon the Paradise Lost, how 
much Milton was delighted with 
the nightingale ; no poet has in- 
troduced it so often, or spoken of 
it with such rapture as he ; and 
perhaps there never was a verse 
more expressive of the harmony 
of this sweet bird than the fol- 
lowing. 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the 
summer long. 

So that upon the whole I believe 
it may be asserted, that Plato's 
Academy was never more beau- 
tifully described than here in a 
few lines by Milton. Cicero, 
•who has laid the scene of one of 
his dialogues there, De Fin. lib. 
v. and had been himself upon 
the spot, has not painted it in 
more lively colours. 


244. Akenside has well sketch- 
ed this Athenian scene in his 
Pleasures of Imagination, i. 715. 
The reader will find a good ac- 
count of the Academy and of the 
other public gardens which were 
the resort of the learned at 
Athens, in Falconer’s Historical 
view of the Taste for Gardening 
and laying -out Grounds among the 
nations of Antiquity, p. 30. The 
nightingale is with peculiar pro- 
priety introduced in the descrip- 
tion of the Academe; in the 
neighbourhood of which (see 
Pausanias, 1. i. c. 30.) lay the 
scene of the CEdipu9 Coloneus 
of Sophocles, and which he cele- 
brates as particularly abounding 
in nightingales. CEd. Col. 17. 
and 703. Homer has a descrip- 
tion of the song of this bird not 
unlike Milton's trills her thiek- 
narbled notes ; 

— nailagl eu US 

Hti tstfjiA r(«»n £i u nlnj;u 

fxrnt. Odyss. xix. 521. 

It is remarkable that Milton de- 
scribes the nightingale singing 
the summer long, when it is com- 
monly supposed to sing only in 
the spring. Sappho calls it, (see 
the Scholiast on Soph. Electr. 
148.) 

H{«« J' ayyiXot i/tiftQmt xtiimr. 

And Pliny says that its song 
continues in its greatest perfec- 
tion only fifteen days, after- 
wards, as summer advances, it 
loses all its variety and modula- 
tion." (1.x. 29.) So Shakespeare 
describes it as ceasing to sing as 
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There flow’ry hill Hymettus with the sound • : 

Of bees industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 
His whisp’ring stream: within the walls then view 250 
The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 


the summer advances, in his 
fifty-first sonnet; and Milton 
himself describes it singing 

While the jolly hours lead on pro- 
pitious May, 

in his Sonnet to the Nightingale : 
but in various other places the 
song of the nightingale is one of 
his favourite circumstances of 
description, when he is painting 
a summer's night. Dunster. 

247. There flow'ry hill Hymet- 
tus &c.] And so Valerius Flaccus 
calls it Floreajuga Hymetti, Ar- 
gonaut. v. 344. and the honey 
was so much esteemed and cele- 
brated by the ancients, that it 
was reckoned the best of the 
Attic honey, as the Attic honey 
was said to be the best in the 
world. The poets often speak 
of the murmur of the bees as in- 
viting to sleep, Virg. Eel. i. 56. 

Slope levi lomnum suadebit inire su- 
surro : 

but Milton gives a more elegant 
turn to it, and says that it invites 
to studious musing, which was 
more proper indeed for his pur- 
pose, as he is here describing the 
Attic learning. 

249. there Ilissus rolls 

His whisp’ring stream 
Mr. Calton and Mr. Thyer have 
observed with me, that Plato 
hath laid the scene of his Ph®- 


drus on the banks and at the 
spring of this pleasant river. — 

* 7°VI Kelt %xtX(X nat 3 ixgixnt 

rx llixTut tyxtnrxi, Nonne hiuc 
aquul® pur® ac pellucid® ju- 
cundo murmure confluunt ? Ed. 
Serr. vol. iii. p. 229- The philo- 
sophical retreat at the spring- 
head is beautifully described by 
Plato in the next page, where 
Socrates and Ph®drus are repre- 
sented sitting on a green bank 
shaded with a spreading plantain, 
of which Cicero hath said very 
prettily, that it seemeth to have 
grown not so much by the water 
which is described, as by Plato’s 
eloquence; quamihi videturnon 
tam ipsa aquula, qu® describitur, 
quam Platonis oratione crevisse. 
De Onit. 1. 7. 

253. Lyceum there, and painted 
Stoa next Lyceum was another 
gymnasium of the Athenians, and 
was the school of Aristotle, who 
had been tutor to Alexander the 
Great, and was the founder of 
the sect of the Peripatetics, so 
called xxe t«o erigtrxrut from his 

Stoa was the school* of Zeno, 
whose disciples from the place 
had the name of Stoics; and 
this Stoa or portico, being a- 
dotned with variety of paintings, 
was called in Greek n«*»As or 
various, and here by Milton very 
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There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers hit 255 

By voice or hand, and various-measur’d verse, 
vEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 


properly the painted Stoa. See 
Diogenes Laertius in the lives of 
Aristotle and Zeno. But there 
is some reason to question, whe- 
ther the Lyceum was within the 
tvatls, as Milton asserts. For 
Suidas says expressly, that it was 
a place in the suburbs, built by 
Pericles for the exercising of sol- 
diers : and I find the scholiast 
upon Aristophanes in the Irene 
speaks of going into the Lyceum, 
and going out of it again, and 
returning back into the city: — 
Ui 70 At ntuo* utrior rt $ — kou ttccXu 
t%‘OV T6? IK 70V A'JKUOV, KOU UTTtOPUi 
tif rti* whip. 

253. That the Lyceum stood 
without the walls clearly appears 
from the beginning of Plato's 
Lysis; see also Strabo, 1. ix. p. 
897. Its establishment has been 
attributed both to Pisistratus and 
Pericles. (See Meursius, Athena: 
Attica;, 1. ii. c. 3. and Plutarch's 
Life of Pericles.) The same 
writer (Sympos. viii. q. 4.) says, 
that it was dedicated to Apollo, 
as the god of healing, because 
health alone can furnish the re- 
quisite strength for the corporeal 
exercises of the place. From 
tl»e epithets of Apollo, Avxioj, 
Avxtiyusf, A«/x«*T»»of, (not the wolf- 
slaying God, but the extender of 
light, from Aumj or Atnui, lux, and 
utTtirw, as also Avxsyinic signifies^ 
not burn in Lycia, but producer 
of light,) the Lyceum probably 
derived its name. The Stoa was 


painted, principally by Polygno- 
tus, with representations of the 
most renowned of the Athenian 
victories, such as those of Ma- 
rathon and Salamis ; hence Per- 
sius, sat. ili. 53. 

Quaque docet sapiens, braccatis illita 
Medis, 

Porticus— 

The porch, with trowser’d Persians 
pictur’d o’er. [Hortes.\ 

On the origin of the name of the 
Peripatetics see the note below 
on v. 278. Dunsler. 

257. AEolian charms and Do- 
rian lyric odes,'] JEolian charms, 
zEolia carmina, verses such as 
those of Alcaeus and Sappho, who 
were both of Mitylene in Les- 
bos, an island belonging to the 
Aiolians. Hor. Od. iii. xxx. 13, 

Princcps sEulium carmen ad Italos 

Deduxisse modos. 

Od. iv. iii. 12. 

Fingent j&olio camine nobilein. 
Dorian lyric odes, such as those 
of Pindar, who calls his A •£<*» 
tptgfuyya, the Dorian harp, Olymp. 
i. 26. * rrt Dorian buskin, 

Olymp. iii. 9. Av^tu xsptt Dorian 
hymn, Pyth. viii. 29. 

257. charms] Our Eng- 

lish word charm is derived from 
carmen; as are inchant and in- 
cantation from canto. Dunster. 

258. And his who gave them 
breath, &c.] Our author agrees 
with those writers, who speak of 
Homer as the father of all kinds 
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Blind Melesigenes thence Homer call’d, 

Whose poem Phoebus challeng’d for his own. 260 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence with delight receiv’d 


of poetry. Such wise men as 
Dionysius the Halicarnassean, 
and Plutarch, have attempted to 
shew, that poetry in all its forms, 
tragedy, comedy, ode, and epi- 
taph, are included in his works. 
See the ingenious author of the 
Inquiry into the life and writings 
of Homer enlarging upon this 
subject, sect. 12. Blind Melisi- 
genes thence Homer called ; our 
author here follows Herodotus 
in his account of the life of Ho- 
mer, that he was born near the 
river Meles, from whence he had 
the name of Melesigenes, Ti0sr*< 
tycfia t» irxiii MOlnyins, an reu 
rrorecpov tjjv i Tutvfuat XaZovros, and 
because he was blind, thence he 
was called Homer, i rnvtu 

2s i usi revtsfut 'Oftijgo? sxvc^arnn rtf 
MlAnnyfru «t» rtif rvfitfsptc «' '/*{ 
K vfAcciei T tvf rvspXou! opr.eovs Mytv- 

m, Whose poem Phoebus chal- 
lenged for his own, alluding to a 
Greek epigram in the first book 
of the Anthologia, 

/»« \y*r, ■£s;<tro’l Si tuts 

which Mr. Fenton has enlarged 
and applied to Mr. Pope's Eng- 
lish Iliad. 

261. — the lofty grave trage- 
dians,"] These are the epithets 
usually applied to tragedy by 
the ancients, as Quintilian, 1. x. 
c. 1. Claudian, De Mall. Theod. 
Cons. 314. Ovid, Trist 1. ii. el. 
i. 381. and 553. Horace, in his 
Ode to Asinius Pollio. And 


thus Milton in his Preface to 
Sams. Agon. “ Tragedy, as it 
was anciently composed, hath 
ever been held the gravest, mo- 
ralest, and most profitable of all 
other poems, &c.” Dunster. 

262. In Chorus or Iambic,] 
These may be said to be the two 
constituent parts of the ancient 
tragedy, which was written either 
in lambic verse, or in verses of 
various measures, whereof the 
Chorus usually consisted. And 
the character here given of the 
ancient Greek tragedy is very 
just and noble ; and the English 
reader cannot form a better idea 
of it in its highest beauty and 
perfection than by reading our 
author’s Samson Agonistes. 

262. —teachers best 

Of moral prudence, &c.] 

This description particularly ap- 
plies to Euripides, who, next to 
Homer, was Milton’s favourite 
Greek author. See Quinctilian, 
1. x. c. 1. And Aulus Gellius, 
1. xi. c, 4. Aristotle takes almost 
all his examples of sentences 
from Euripides. (Rhetoric, ii. c. 
22.) See Bp. Hurd’s note on 
Horace’s art of Poetry, v. 21 9. 
for an admirable account of the 
reasons why the Greek Tragic 
poets introduced in their pieces 
so great an abundance of moral 
precepts, and why they were 
with such delight received. Dun- 
ster. 
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In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, of chance, and change in human life ; 265 

High actions, and high passions best describing': 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democraty, 

Shook th’ arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece, 270 


264. Of fate, and chance, and 
change in human life 
High actions, and high passions 
best describing :] 

The most usual arguments of 
the Greek tragic writers (and 
indeed of their epic poets also) 
were the accomplishment of some 
oracle, or some supposed decree 
of fate. But the incidents which 
led to the destined event, accord- 
ing to their system, depended on 
chance. Fate and chance then 
furnished the subject and inci- 
dents of their dramas, whilst the 
catastrophe produced the peri- 
petia, or change of fortune. The 
history of CEdipus, one of their 
principal dramatic subjects, was 
here perhaps in our poet’s mind ; 
and it affords a striking exem- 
plification of the preceding re- 
marks. Change in human life 
however might not only refer to 
the pathetic catastrophes of the 
Greek tragedy, since it sometimes 
formed, as in the CEdipus Colo- 
neus, the entire argument of their 
pieces. High actions, the xaXiu 
*(*&( of Aristotle, refer to fate 
and chance, the arguments and 
incidents of tragedy; high pas- 
sions to the peripetia, or change 
of fortune, which included the 
or affecting part. Dunster. 

267. Thence to the famous ora- 
tors repair, &c.] How happily 


does Milton’s versification in this 
and the following lines concern- 
ing the Socratic philosophy ex- 
press what he is describing ! In 
the first we feel as it were the 
nervous rapid eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, and the latter have 
all the gentleness and softness of 
the humble modest character of 
Socrates. Thyer. 

268. Those ancient,'] For Mil- 
ton was of the same opinion as 
Cicero, who preferred Pericles, 
Hyperides, Aischines, Demo- 
sthenes, and the orators of their 
times, to Demetrius Phalereus 
and those of the subsequent ages. 
See Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
And in the judgment of Quin- 
tilian Demetrius Phalereus was 
the first who weakened elo- 

a uence, and the last almost of 
le Athenians who can be called 
an orator; is primus inclinasse 
eloquentiam dicitur — ultimus est 
fere ex Atticis qui dici possit 
orator. De Instit. Orat. x. 1. 

270. —and fulmin’d over 
Greece ,] Alluding (as Mr. Jortin 
has likewise observed) to what 
Aristophanes has said of Pericles 
in his Acharnenses, act ii. sc. 5. 

Efrfatrrir, ^unxvxec *EA- 

Since 1 have mentioned this pas- 
sage, I will add, that Cicero has 
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To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne: 1 •• 1 

To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 1 * »•» 

From Keav’n descehded to the low-roofed house •> 


, l :» « r . t r 

alluded to it in his Orator 9. 
speaking of Pericles. Qui si 
tenui genere uteretur, nunquam 
ab Aristophane poeta fulgere, to- 
nare, permiscere Grasciam dictus 
esset. Diodorus Siculus has 
quoted it likewise lib. 12. and 
ascribed it to Eupolis the poet, 
the same who is mentioned by 
Horace. 

Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristopba- 
nesque poet®. 

xxi xxAir i I xXXoi; E vtoXi; o - 

rii^ixXui! svXvftx-is; HrgatrT, 

iSgciTX, uuysxuxx rnv 'Kaax^x Ci- 
cero had at first fallen into the 
same mistake as Diodorus, which 
is often the case of writers who 
uote by memory ; and therefore 
esires Atticus to correct the 
copies, and for Eupolis to put 
in Aristophanes. Cic. ad Att. 
xii. 6. 

270. See Kuster’s note on the 
passage in Aristophanes for the 
various authors who have alluded 
to it ; but he has omitted Quinc- 
tilian, lib. ii. c. 16. and lib. xii. 
c. 10. In the eleventh iEn. 
383, Virgil makes Turnus say to 
Drances, 

Proinde Iona eloqmo ; soli turn tibi— ■ 

Cicero (Ep, ad Attic, xv. 1.) 
speaks of th efulmina Demosthe- 
nis; and Longinus also (c. xxxii.) 
says of Demosthenes, xxrxZ^crrx 

xxi xxrxiptyyu raw xrr aims; pn«- 
{*{, x. t. A. Dunster. 

271. To Macedon and Arta- 
xerxes' throne:'] As Pericles and 
others fulmined over Greece to 
Artaxerxes’ throne against the 


I ‘ » 1 / I * • *■ i i • * 1 » I * • * • . » / > . > . I 

Persian king, . so Demosthenes 
was the orator particularly, who 
fulmined over Givece to Macedon 
against king Philip in his ora- 
tions, therefore denominated 
Philippics. 

273. From heav ’11 descended to 
the lotv-roof’d house 

Of Socrates ,-l 

Mr. Calton thinks the author al- 
ludes to Juv. Sat. xi. 27- 

— e ccelo desccndit yt»4i trmvrov, 

as this famous Delphic precept 
was the foundation of Socrates’s 
philosophy, and so much used 
by him, that it hath passed with 
some for his own. Or as Mr. 
Warburton and Mr. Thyer con- 
ceive, the author here probably 
alludes to what Cicero says of 
Socrates, Socrates autem primus 
philosophiam devocavit e ccelo, 
et in urbibus collocavit, et in 
domus etiam introduxit. Tusc. 
Disp. v. 4. But he has given a 
very different sense to the words 
either by design or mistake, as 
Mr. Warburton observes. It is 
properly called the low-roofed 
house; for I believe, said So- 
crates, that if 1 could meet with 
a good purchaser, I might easily 
get for my goods and house and 
all five pounds. Ey» pen ctfcxt 
(t^ii 0 SwxpaTns) u ttyatev an irav 
lmTv%»ifti, xt jtwi trv t TV cikix 

xxi rx «»t« rrxrrx rrxrv pxtia; mrrt 

fax;. Xenophon, QSconomic. five 
minas or Attic pounds were bet- 
ter than sixteen pounds of our 
money, a mina, according to 
Barnard, being three pounds 
eight shillings and nine pence. 
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Of Socrates ; see there his tenement. 

Whom well inspir’d the oracle pronounc’d 275 

Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth ' 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 

Of academics old and new, with those 

! ' 


. . i m*i| t . . - 

273. In the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, Strepoiades calls the 
habitation of ! Socrates, 
sedicula. Dun^ter.i r . 

275. Whom well inspir'd the 
oracle pronounc'd ot hr v 

JVisest of men ;] 

The verse delivered down to us 
upon this occasion is this, 

A afatrotf T&xgarnr ffotywrarof. 

Of all men Socrates is the wisest. 

See Diogenes Laertius in vita 
Socratis. Mr. Calton adds, that 
the Tempter designs here a com- 
pliment to himself j for he would 
be understood to be the inspirer. 

276 - — -from whose mouth issued 
forth &c ] Thus Quintilian calls 
Socrates Jons philosophorum, i. 10. 
and as the ancients looked upon 
Homer as the father of poetry, 
so they esteemed Socrates the 
father of moral philosophy. The 
different sects of philosophers 
were but so many different fa- 
milies, which all acknowledged 
him for their common parent. 
See Cicero, Academic, i. 4. Tusc. 
Disp. v. 4. and particularly De 
Orat. iii. 16, 17- The quotation 
would be too long to be inserted. 
See likewise Mr. Warburton’s ac- 
count of the Socratic school, b. 
iii. sect. 3. of the Divine Lega- 
tion. 

276. Compare Cicero, Brutus, 
sect. 31. ed. Proust, and De 
Orator, i. 42. and De Nat. Deor. 
i. 84. Paterculus (lib. i. c. lf>.) 


speaks of Philosophorum ingenia 
Socratico ore dejluentia. See also 
Minueiui Felix, Octav. c. xiii. 
But, our author had here per-, 
haps in his mind a well known 
passage of /Elian (Var. Hist, lib. 1 
xiii. c. 22.) concerning Homer, 
whence also Manilius says, speak- 
ing of him, (lib. ii. 8.) 

cujusque ex ore profusos 

Omnis posteritss latices in carminn 
duxit, 

Amnemque in tenues ausa est dedu- 
cere rivos 

Unius fcrcunda bonis. 

And Ovid, 3 Amor. ix. 25. 

Adjice ,M aeon idem, a quo, ceu fonts 
perenni, 

Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aqtiis. 

Dunster. 

278. Of Academics old and 
new, &c.] The Academic sect 
had its three epochs, old, middle , 
and new. Plato was the head of 
the old academy, Arcelisas of the 
middle, and Camcades of the 
new. The Peripatetics were sur- 
named from the xs$ix* to» or walk 
of the Lyceum, where Aristotle 
taught, as the Stoics from the 
rTMt or portico where they at-, 
tended the instructions of Zeno. 1 
“ The common opinion adopted 
by Cicero and others that the 
Peripatetics were so named 1 * rev 
mginrunir, ex deambulatione, is 
refuted," says Dr. Gillies, “by 
the authors cited by Brucker, 
vol. i. p. 787." The sever iiy of 
the Stoics is proverbial ; see Se- 
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Sumam’d Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe ; 280 

These here revolve, or, as thou lik’st, at home, 

Till time mature thee to a kingdom’s weight ; 

These rules will render thee a king complete 
Within thyself, much more with empire join’d. 

To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied, 2S5 
Think not but that I know these things, or think 
I know them not ; not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought : he who receives 


neca de Clement ii. 5. Cicero 
Pro Murena, 35. Dunster. 

283. These rules will render thee 
&c.] Ask what rules, and no an- 
swer can be regularly given: 
ask whose, and the answer is 
easy. There is no mention be- 
fore of rules ; but of poets, ora- 
tors, philosophers, there is. We 
should read therefore. 

Their rules will render thee a king 
complete. 

Cal ton. 

283. a king complete 

Within thyself , ] 

Alluding to what Jesus had said 
before, b. ii. 446. 

Yet he who reigns within himself, 
end rules 

Passions, desires, and fears, is more 
a king. 

Dunster. 


285. To whom our Saviour 
sagely thus replied .] This an- 
swer of our Saviour is as much 
to be admired for solid reasoning, 
and the many sublime truths 
contained in it, as the preceding 
speech of Satan is for that 
fine vein of poetry which runs 
through it: and one may observe 
in general, that Milton has quite 


throughout this work thrown the 
ornaments of poetry on the side 
of error, whether it was that he 
thought great truths best ex- 
pressed in a grave unaffected 
style, or intended to suggest this 
fine moral to the reader, that 
simple naked truth will always 
be an overmatch for falsehood 
though recommended by the 
gayest rhetoric, and adorned with 
the most bewitching colours. 
Thyer. 

288. — he who receives 

Light from above, from the 
fountain of light, 

No other doctrine needs, though 
granted true;] 

This passage, says Mr. Warton, 
seems to favour Mr. Peck's no- 
tion, (grounded on Milton’s ac- 
quaintance with Ellwood and 
Mrs. Thompson, to whom he 
has inscribed a Sonnet,) that the 
poet was a Quaker. But it is 
rather scriptural than sectical, 
being built on James i. 17* 
Every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights ; 
which refers to ver. 5. in the 
same chapter; If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
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Light from above, from the fountain of light, 

No other doctrine needs, though granted true; 590 
But these are false, or little else but dreams, 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 

The first and wisest of them all profess’d 
To know this only, that he nothing knew; 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits ; 295 


giceth to all men liberally, &c. 
Dunster. 

293. The first and wisest of 
them all ] Socrates professed to 
know this only, that lie nothing 
knew. Hie in omnibus fere ser- 
monibus, qui ab iis, qui ilium 
audierunt, perscripti varie, copi- 
ose sunt, ita disputat, ut nihil ad- 
firmet ipse, refellat alios: nihil 
se scire dicat, nisi id ipsum : eo- 
que prsestare ceteris, quod illi 
quae nesciant scire se putent; 
ipse, se nihil scire, id unum sciat. 
Cicero Academic, i. 4. 

293. Eiiltxi flit uriitt, sr>ur aurc 
Ttvrt uSiixi was what Socrates 
frequently said of himself, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, Fit. 
Socrat. And so Plato makes him 
compare himself with some great 
pretender to wisdom, (see the 
Apology of Socrates, ed. Seiran, 
vol. i. p. 21 .) tlrrtf fiit oitTcti ti 
liittai, tvx. tiitu- 1 yet it, itnr If lot 
ovx. itia, coil atfutt io.kx yovt tcvtcv 
yl a-fUK^tc t m norm tovtu ircglciTlfCf 
utxi, on a fiti ilia, evil eiefiai uiitai 

Dunster. 

295. The next to fabling fell 
and smooth conceits ; ] See Parker’s 
Free and impartial censure of 
the Platonic philosophy. Oxford 
1667- p. 71. “ Piato and his 
“ followers have communicated 
“ their notions by emblems, 
" fables, symbols, parables, heaps 

VOL. III. 


“ of metaphors, allegories, and 
“ all sorts of mystical represent - 
“ ations, (as is vulgarly known.) 
“ All which, upon the account 
“ of their obscurity and ambi- 
“ guity, are apparently the unfit- 
“ test signs in the world to ex- 
“ press the train of any man’s 
“ thoughts to another : for be- 
“ sides that they carry in them 
“ no intelligible affinity to the 
" notices which they were de- 
“ signed to intimate, the powers 
“ of imagination are so great, 
“ and the instances in which one 
“ thing may resemble another 
“ are so many, that there is 
“ scarce any thing in nature, in 
“ which the fancy cannot find 
“ or make a variety of such sym- 
“ bolizing resemblances ; so that 
“ emblems, fables, symbols, alle- 
“ gories, though they are pretty 
“ poetic fancies, are infinitely 
“ unfit to express philosophical 
“ notions anti discoveries of the 
“ natures of things. — The end 
“ of philosophy is to search into, 
“ and discover the nature of 
“ things ; but I believe you un- 
“ derstand not how the nature 
“ of any thing is at all discovered 
“ by making it the theme of al- 
“ legorical and dark discourses." 
Calton. 

The fictions of this philoso- 
pher were noticed in early times. 

O 
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A third sort doubted all things, though plain sense ; 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity, 

But virtue join’d with riches and long life ; 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease ; 


Diogenes Laertius cites a verse 
of Timon to this purpose, 

£lf attTkafi TlXarut xivXitru.lv a Pttt/- 

ftx-ret u$at{. 

What wondrous fictions learned 

Plato fram’d ! 

Compare the conclusion of Mil- 
ton’s Latin poem De Idea Pla- 
tonica . — Smooth conceits are the 
Italian concetti ; by which term 
an Italian writer would, I ap- 
prehend, characterise any far- 
fetched or fine-spun allegories. 
Dunsler. 

296. A third sort doubted all 
things, though plain sense These 
were the Sceptics or Pyrrhonians, 
the disciples of Pyrrho, who as- 
serted nothing, neither honest 
nor dishonest, just nor unjust, 
and so of every thing ; that there 
is nothing indeed such, but that 
men do all things by law and 
custom ; that in every thing this 
is not rather than that. This 
was called the Sceptic philosophy, 
from its continual inspection, and 
never finding ; and Pyrrhonian 
from Pyrrho. See Stanley’s Life 
of Pyrrho, who takes his account 
from Diogenes Laertius. 

297- Others in virtue &c.j These 
were the old Academics, and the 
Peripatetics the scholars of Ari- 
stotle. Honeste autem vivere, 
fruentem rebus iis, quas primas 
homini natura conciliet, et vetus 
Academia censuit, et Aristoteles : 
ejusque amici nunc proxime vi- 
dentur accedere. Cicero Acade- 
mic. ii. 42. Ergo nata est senten- 
tia veterum Academicorum et 


Peripateticorum, ut finem bono- 
rum dicerent, secundum naturam 
vivere, id est, virtute adhibita, 
frui primis & natura datis. De 
Fin. ii. 11. 

297. Cic. de Fin. ii. 6. Multi 
enim et magni philosophi haec 
ultima bonorum juncta fecerunt, 
ut Aristoteles, qui virtutis usum 
cum vitae perfect® prosperitate 
conjunxit. Duns ter. 

299. In corporal pleasure he, 
and careless ease ;] Epicurus. 
Confirmat autem illud vel maxi- 
me, quod ipsa natura, ut ait ille, 
adsciscat et reprobet, id est, vo- 
luptatem etdolorem: ad ha?c, et 
qua? sequamur et quse fugiamus, 
refert omnia. Cicero deFin. i. 7. 

2 99- The he is here con- 
temptuously eraphatical. Com- 
pare Par. Lost, i. 93. And so 
Demosthenes, in the opening of 
his first Philippic, refers to Philip, 
whom he had not mentioned by 
name, xx 1 re ivt iCgu TOYTOT, ii’ 
ii» rx^xm/xtix. As to the prin- 
ciples of Epicurus, see his Epistle 
to Menaeceus, preserved by Dio- 
genes Laertius, where he points 
out as the only essential and truly 
interesting objects of a wise 
man’s attention T»» rev oeifixre; 
vyiux’, xxi re’ res 'pv%es xrxgx£txj 
— revrv rev fxxx x^ixs £i|F ton rtXo;' 
k. t. Pi. and sometimes he ex- 
plicitly places the t« rev <rnp.xre( 
xyxfai in rx( due y,vXo” eit’Xf, rxf 
ii x^feiirixt, rxf it xxgoxu-xreir, 
xxi rx; iix fxeffes xxr eieiotf 

xininif. The passage is preserved 
in Athenseus, 1. viii. and Dioge- 
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The Stoic last in philosophic pride, soo 

By him call’d virtue; and his virtuous man, 


nes Laertius, 1. x. Cicero ex- 
hibits the sense of it, Tusc. Disp. 
1. x. c. 20. See also Lucretius, 
ii. 16. and Lucian, Necyomant. 
p. 4(>0. Ed. Reitz, where also see 
the account of the Stoics and 
Peripatetics. Dunster. 

300. The Stoic last &c.] The 
reason why Milton represents 
our Saviour taking such parti- 
cular notice of the Stoics above 
the rest, was probably because 
they made pretensions to a more 
refined and exalted virtue than 
any of the other sects, and were 
at that time the most prevailing 
party among the philosophers, 
and the most revered and 
esteemed for the strictness of 
their morals, and the austerity of 
their lives. The picture of their 
virtuous man js perfectly just, as 
might easily be shewn from many 
passages in Seneca and Anto- 
ninus, and the defects and in- 
sufficiency of their scheme could 
not possibly be set in a stronger 
light than they are by our author 
in the lines following. Thyer. 

300. The Stoics were held in 
esteem not only among the philo- 
sophers of antiquity, but among 
some of the earlier writers on 
Christianity. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in many parts of his works 
professes himself a Stoic. St. 
Jerome in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, c. 10. acknowledges that 
the Stoics in most points of doc- 
trine agree with the Christians, 
" Stoici cum nostro dogmate in 
plerisque concordant." Hence 
the greater propriety in bringing 
forward, and censuring in this 
place, the exceptionable doctrines 


of this sect. They maintained 
that the end or purpose of man 
was to live conformably to na- 
ture, (see Diogenes Laertius in 
his life of Zeno,) and that this 
consisted in an absolute perfec- 
tion of the soul, of which they 
believed human nature to be 
capable; a doctrine which might 
tempt even the best of men to 
philosophic pride. See Mrs. Car- 
ter’s preface to her translation 
of Epictetus. Plutarch mentions 
their arrogance and assumption 
of superiority over the Acade- 
mic*. De Stoicorum Contrarie- 
tatibus. Of their virtuous man, 
wise, perfect in himself and all 
possessing, see Cicero de Finibus, 
iii. 7- where Cato is introduced 
summing up the principles of the 
Stoic philosophy ; cum ergo hoc 
sit extremum (quod rO.ce Grsecus 
dicat,) congruenter naturae con- 
venienterque vivere, necessario 
sequitur omnes sapientes semper 
feliciter, absolute, fortunate vi- 
vere, nulla re impediri, nullft 
prohiberi, nulla egere. This is 
to ascribe to their wise man 
many positive attributes of divi- 
nity ; but Seneca speaks more 
fially, and equals him to God, 
Epist. lxxxvit. Quaeris qute res 
sapientem efficit? quae Dcum. 
See also epist. lix. lxxiii. xcii. 
Indeed he every where abounds 
with such passages. Epictetus 
also says, (1. i. c. 12.) Ov tixue cvi 
teat’ i lose U T ti f &l «{, txn xav ri- 
turtai ro ayater; oft shames not to 
prefer ; Seneca, epist. liii. Est 
aliquid quo sapiens antecedat De- 
li m ; ille naturae beneficio non 
timet, suo sapiens. See also, De 
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Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing. 

Equals to God, oft shames not to prefer. 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all 

Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 305 

Which when he lists he leaves, or boasts he can, 

For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

Alas what can they teach, and not mislead, 

Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 310 

And how the world began, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending? 

Much of the soul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 


Provident, c. 6. Ferte fortiter, 
hoc est quo Deum antecedatio. 
Ille extra patientiam malorura 
est, vos supra patientiam. As 
fearing God nor man. Seneca de 
Beneficiis, iv. 19 . Deosnemo sa- 
nus timet Furor est enim me- 
tuere salutaria, nec quisquam 
amat quos timet ; and again, 1. 
vii. 1. Si animus Deorum homi- 
numque formidinem ejecit, et 
scit non multum esse ab homine 
timendum, a Deo nihil, &c. — 
contemning all, wealth, pleasure, 
&c. These are the well known 
doctrines of the Stoics,- our au- 
thor in all probability had here 
in his mind the conclusion of 
Seneca de Providentia — contem- 
nite paupertatem, &c. contemnite 
dolorem — fortunam — mortem — 
patet exitus. Si pugnare non 
vultis licet fugere &c. Exactly 
similar to which last passage is 
the language of Epictetus, 1. iv. 

C. 10- U tVTU TtcXctS UUl . ~AiUr ,1 it 
Atro&atviit 2iX TCVTO tvdlv T Alv If TM 

. .£<» I tv Irrn' It *1 


and of Seneca again, epist lxx. 
Dunster. 

S03. Equals to God,] In Mil- 
ton's own edition, and all follow- 
ing, it is Equal to God : but I 
cannot but think this an error of 
the press, the sense is so much 
improved by the addition only 
of a single letter. 

Equals to God, oft shames not to 
prefer. 

307- For all his tedious talk is 
but vain boast. 

Or subtle shifts] 

Vain boasts relate to the Stoical 
paradoxes, and subtle shifts to 
their dialectic, which this sect 
so much cultivated, as to be as 
well known by the name Diale- 
ctic! as Stoici. Warburton. 

313. Much of the soul they talk , 
but all awry,] See what Mr. 
Warburton has said upon this 
subject in the first volume of the 
Divine Legation. 

314. And in themselves seek 
virtue, and to themselves 
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All glory arrogate, to God give none, 315 

Rather accuse him under usual names, 

Fortune and Fate, as one regardless quite 
Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, 320 
An empty cloud. However many books, 

Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 


All glory arrogate, to God give 
none ,] 

Cicero speaks the sentiments of 
ancient philosophy upon this 
point in the following words: — 
propter virtutem enim jure lau- 
damur, et in virtu te recte gloria- 
mur: quod non contingeret, si 
id donum a Deo, non a nobis 
haberemus. At vero aut hono- 
ribus aucti, aut re familiari, aut 
si aliud quippiam nacti sumus 
fortuiti boni, aut depulimus mali, 
cum Diis gratias agimus, turn 
nihil nostrae laudi assumptum 
arbitramur. Num quis, quod 
bonus vir esset, gratias Diis egit 
unquam ? At qubd dives, quikl 
honoratus, qubd incolumis. — Ad 
rem autem ut redeam, judicium 
hoc omnium mortalium est, fortu- 
nam d Deo pelendam, d se ipso 
tumendam esse sapientiam. DeNat. 
Deor. iii. 36. Warburlon. 

31 6. — under usual names ; 

Fortune and Fate,] 

Several of the ancient philoso- 
phers, but especially the Stoics, 
thus characterised the Deity. 
Sic hunc naturam vocas, fatum, 
fortunam j omnia ejusdem Dei 
nomina sunt, varie utentis su& 
potentate. Dc Beneficiis, iv. 8. 


and Nat. Qusest, ii. 45. and Se- 
neca, the tragic poet, CEdip. 980. 
The Stoic poet, Lucan, fre- 
quently terms the Deity, fate, or 
fortune, as Pharsal i. 87. iii. 96. 
Dtinsler. 

321. An empty cloud,] A me- 
taphor taken from the fable of 
Ixion, who embraced an empty 
cloud for a Juno 

322. IVise men have said,] Al- 
luding to Eccles. xii. 12. Of 
making many books there is no end, 
and much study is a weariness of 
the jlesh. 

822. Aiunt enim, says the 
younger Pliny ; multum legen- 
dum esse non mulla, 1 . viii. ep. 9. 
It is indeed a Stoical precept, 

3i /SiGaijo fopt,. Antonin. 
Meditat. 1. xi. 3. And Seneca 
has the same sentiment, ep. ii. 
and De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 
9. Dunster. 

322. who reads 

Incessantly, &c.] 

See the same just sentiment in 
Paradise Lost, vii. 126. 

But knowledge is as food, and needs 
no less 

Her temp'rance over appetite, Ac. 

Thyer. 
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A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 32 6 

Deep vers’d in books and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. sso 

Or if I would delight my private hours 

With music or with poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace? All our law and story strow’d 

With hymns, our psalms with artful terms inscrib’d, 335 

Our Hebrew songs and harps in Babylon, 

That pleas’d so well our victor’s ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us these arts deriv’d ; 


325. And what he brings, what 
needs he elsewhere seek ?] The 
poet makes the old sophister the 
Devil always busy in his trade. 
It is a pity he should make Jesus 
(as he does here) use the same 
arms. Warburlon. 

329. — worth a sponge ;] Not 
worth seeing the light, not worth 
preserving ; alluding to the use 
of the sponge for blotting out 
any thing written. So Augustus 
said of his tragedy, which he 
had attempted, but had laid 
aside, Ajacem suum in spongiam 
incubuisse. Suetonius Vit. Aug. 
Dunster. 

335. — our psalms with artful 
terms inscrib'd ,] He means the 
inscriptions often prefixed to the 
beginning of several psalms, such 
as To the chief musician upon 
Nehiloth, To the chief musician 
on Neginoth upon Sheminith, 


Shiggaion of David, Michtam of 
David, &c. to denote the various 
kinds of psalms or instruments. 
336. Our Hebrew songs and 
harps in Babylon, 

That pleas'd so well our victor’s 
ear,] 

This is said upon the authority 
of Psalm cxxxvii. 1, &c. By the 
rivers of Babylon, there we sal 
down, yea we wept, when we re- 
membered Sion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof. For there they that 
carried us away captive, required 
of us a song ; and they that wasted 
us, required of us mirth, saying. 
Sing us one of the songs of Sion. 

338. That rather Greece from 
us these arts deriv'd ;] This was 
the system in vogue at that time. 
It was established and supported 
with vast erudition by Bochart, 
and carried to an extravagant 
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111 imitated, while they loudest sing 

The vices of their deities, and their own 340 

In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 

Remove their swelling epithets thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot’s cheek, the rest, 

Thin sown with ought of profit or delight, 345 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 


and even ridiculous length by 
Huetius and Gale. Warburton. 

Clemens Alexandrinus ascribes 
the invention of hymns and 
songs to the Jews ; and says that 
the Greeks stole theirs from them. 
(Stromat. 1. i. p. 308. Ed. Colon. 
1688.) He also charges the 
Grecian philosophers with steal- 
ing many of their doctrines from 
the Jewish prophets, (1. i. p. 312.) 
Dunster. 

341. — personating,'] This is 
in the Latin sense of persona, to 
celebrate loudly, to .publish or 
proclaim. Dunster. 

343. — swelling epithets] Greek 
compounds. Warburton. 

The hymns of the Greek poets 
to their deities consist of very 
little more than repeated invoca- 
tions of them by different names 
and epithets. Our Saviour very 
probably alluded to these, where 
he cautions his disciples against 
vain repetitions and much speak - 
ing (jS*TT»X»y «*) in their prayers. 
Matt. vi. 7- Thyer. 

Swelling epithets thick laid is 
particularly applicable to the 
Orphic hymns. Indeed gods and 
heroes were scarcely ever men- 
tioned by the Greek poets with- 
out some swelling or compound 
epithet. — thick laid as varnish oh 
a harlot's cheek ; these words pro- 


bably suggested the following 
lines in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Essay on Poetry, 

Figures of speech, which poets think 
so fine, 

(Art’s needless varnish to make na- 
ture shine,) 

Are all but paint upon a beauteous 
face, 

And in descriptions only claim a 
place. 

As Milton, perhaps, had Shake- 
speare in his mind : 

The harlot’s cheek, beautied with 
plastering art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that 
helps it. 

Than is my deed to my most {minted 
word. Hamlet, a. iii. a. I. 

Dunster. 

345. Thin sown with ought of 
profit and delight,] In allusion to 
Horace, Art. Poet. 333. 

Aut jrrodesse volunt, aut delecl are 
poet a?. 

Plato also (De Repub. x. p. 607. 
ed. Serran.) has said, that the 
only justification of poetry is 
when it unites the power of 
pleasing with civil and moral 
instruction ; at »v funs * Jo* 
xcti aitytXtfti) •xeXiTUcts xut 

rot fiiov rot ut&^otxitot i cm. Dun- 
ster. 

346. Will far be found unwor- 
thy to compare 

With Sion's songs,] 
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With Sion’s songs, to all true tastes excelling. 

Where God is prais’d aright, and God-like men. 

The Holiest of Holies, and his saints ; 

Such are from God inspir’d, not such from thee, 3:0 
Unless where moral virtue is express’d 
By light of nature not in all quite lost. 

Their orators thou then extoll’st, as those 
The top of eloquence, statists indeed, 


He was of this opinion not only 
in the decline of life, but like- 
wise in his earlier days, as ap- 
pears from the preface to his 
second book of the "Reason of 
Church-Government. *' Or if 
“ occasion shall lead to imitate 
*' those magnific odes and hymns 
“ wherein Pindarus and Calli- 
" machus are in most things 
“ worthy, some others in their 
“ frame judicious, in their mat- 
“ ter most an end faulty. But 
" those frequent songs through- 
" out the law and prophets be- 
“ yond all these, not in their di- 
“ vine argument alone, but in 
“ the very critical art of compo- 
“ sition, may be easily made ap- 
“ pear over all the kinds of lyric 
“ poetry, to be incomparable.” 
348. Where God is prais'd 
aright, and God-like men,] The 
only poetry which Plato recom- 
mends to be admitted into a state 
are hymns to the gods, and en- 
comiums on virtuous actions. 
EiStliU <h in inr flam iftrtvt iiati 
juu ty KUfua m; ayahi ■xsmnsii xa- 
£«2iix T tu uf x«Ai>. De Repub. lib. 
x. p. 607. ed. Serran. Dunster. 
350. Such are from God inspir’d, 
not such from thee. 

Unless where moral virtue is ex- 
press'd &c.] 

The sense of these lines is ob- 


scure, and liable to mistake. The 
meaning of them is, poets from 
thee inspired are not such as 
these, unless where moral virtue 
is expressed &c. Meadowcourt. 

The obscurity, if not caused, 
is increased by departing from 
the punctuation of the first edi- 
tion, which had a semicolon after 
not such from thee. Unless cer- 
tainly has no reference to the 
line immediately preceding, but 
to v. 346. 

Will for be found unworthy to com- 
pare 

With Sion's songs, & c. 

Unless where moral virtue is ex- 
press’d 

By light of nature, not in nil quite 
lost. 

I could wish however that the 
passage had been otherwise ar- 
ranged, anti these two lines, v. 
351,352, inserted in a parenthe- 
sis, after v. 345. Dunster. 

353. — as those] I should pre- 
fer — as though. Calton. 

354. — statists ] Or statesmen. 
A word in more frequent use 
formerly, as in Shakespeare, 
Cymbefine, act ii. sc. 5. . 

I do believe, 

( Statist though 1 am none, nor like 
to be ;) 

and Hamlet, act v. sc. 3. 

I once did hold it, as our statist i do, 
&c. 
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And lovers of their country, as may seem ; 355 

But herein to our prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style 

Than all th’ oratory of Greece and Rome. 360 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt. 

What makes a nation happy’, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 

These only with our law best form a king. 

So spake the Son of God ; but Satan now 365 
Quite at a loss, for all his darts were spent, 

Thus to our Saviour with stern brow replied. 

Since neither wealth, nor honour, arms nor arts, 
Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor ought 
By me propos’d in life contemplative, 370 

Or active, tended on by glory’, or fame, 


354. Milton has statists for 
statesmen in his Areopagitica. 
Prose works, p. 424. ed. Amst. 
1698. Dunster. 

362. —makes happy, and keeps 
so] Hor. Epist. i. vi. 2. 

facere et servarc beatum. 

Richardson. 

S62. Prov. xiv. 34. Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people. Dunster. 

365. So spake the Son of God ,•] 
From the beginning of the third 
book to this place practical 
Christianity, personified as it 
were in the character of Jesus, 
is contrasted with the boasted 
pretensions of the heathen world, 
in its zenith of power, splendour, 


civilization, and knowledge ; the 
several claims of which are fully 
stated, with much ornament of 
language, and poetic decoration. 
It is observed indeed by Mr. 
Hayley, that “as in the Paradise 
Lost the poet seems to emulate 
the sublimity of Moses and the 
Prophets, it appears to have 
been his wish in the Paradise 
Regained to copy the sweetness 
and simplicity of the Evan- 
gelists.” Life of Milton, p. 125. 
And certainly the great object 
of this second poem seems to be 
the exemplification of true evan- 
gelical virtue, in the person and 
sentiments of our blessed Lord. 
Dunster. 
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What dost thou in this world? the wilderness 
For thee is fittest place; I found thee there, 

And thither will return thee; yet remember 

What I foretel thee, soon thou shalt have cause - 375 

To wish thou never hadst rejected thus 

Nicely or cautiously my offer’d aid, 

Which would have set thee in short time with ease 
On David’s throne, or throne of all the world. 

Now at full age, fulness of time, thy season, 380 

When prophecies of thee are best fulfill’d. 

Now contrary, if I read ought in heaven. 

Or heav’n write ought of fate, by what the stars 
Voluminous, or single characters, 

In their conjunction met, give me to spell, 385 


380. — fulness of time,] Gal. 
iv. 4. When the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his 
Son. 

382. — if 1 read ought in hea- 
ven , &c.] A satire on Cardan, 
who with the boldness and im- 
piety of an atheist and a mad- 
man, both of which he was, cast 
the nativity of Jesus Christ, and 
found by the great and illustrious 
concourse of stars at his birth, 
that he must needs have the for- 
tune which befel him, and be- 
come the author of a religion, 
which should spread itself far 
and near for many ages. The 
great Milton, with a just indig- 
nation of this impiety, hath sa- 
tirized it in a very beautiful 
manner, by putting these reve- 
ries into the mouth of the Devil : 
where it is to be observed, that 
the poet thought it not enough 
to discredit judicial astrology by 
making it patronised by the De- 


vil, without shewing at the same 
time the absurdity of it. He has 
therefore very judiciously made 
him blunder in the expression, 
of portending a kingdom which was 
without beginning. This destroys 
all he would insinuate. The 
poet’s conduct is fine and in- 
genious. See YVarburton’s Shake- 
speare, vol. vi. Lear, act i. sc. 8. 

382. The poet certainly never 
meant to make the Tempter a 
blunderer. The language is here 
intended to be highly sarcastic 
on the eternity of Christ’s king- 
dom, which, the Tempter says, 
will have one of the properties 
of eternity, that of never begin- 
ning. This is that species of in- 
sulting wit which Mr. Thyer says, 
when he defends the introduc- 
tion of it into the sixth book of 
Par. Lost, " is most peculiar to 
proud contemptuous spirits.” 
Dunster. 
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Sorrows, and labours, opposition, hate 
Attends thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 

Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death ; 

A kingdom they portend thee, but what kingdom, 

Real or allegoric I discern not, 390 

Nor when, eternal sure, as without end, 

Without beginning; for no date prefix’d 
Directs me in the starry rubric set. 

So say’ing he took (for still he knew his power 
Not yet expir’d) and to the wilderness 393 

Brought back the Son of God, and left him there. 
Feigning to disappear. Darkness now rose, 

As day-light sunk, and brought in low’ring night 
Her shadowy offspring, unsubstantial both, 

Privation mere of light and absent day. 400 

Our Saviour meek and with untroubled mind 
After his aery jaunt, though hurried sore, 

Hungry and cold betook him to his rest, 

Wherever, under some concourse of shades, 

Whose branching arms thick intertwin’d might shield 
From dews and damps of night his shelter’d head, 4.06 
But shelter’d slept in vain, for at his head 
The Tempter watch’d, and soon with ugly dreams 


386. Sorrows, and labours, op- 
position, hate 
Attends thee, &c.] 

Compare the very remarkable 
description of the fate which 
Plato says it is easy to foresee 
will attend the Just Man. De 
Repub. lib. ii. p» 361 . ed. Serran. 
O Suc*/»( futriytMTiu, rr^Xunrai, 

itbinrxt nMvrut wxrrtc kcck* 

rtclxv tctxr^itiiXivitinrai. “ The 
Jutt Man shall be scourged, 


tortured, bound, — at length, 
having suffered every species of 
barbarous treatment, he shall be 
crucified.” Dunster. 

399- — unsubstantial both,] His 
philosophy is here ill placed. It 
dashes out the image he had just 
been painting. Warburton. 

408. and soon with ugly 

dreams &c.] It is remarkable, 
that the poet made the Devil be- 
gin his temptation of Eve by 
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Disturb’d his sleep; and either tropic now 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n, the clouds 410 


working on her imagination in 
dreams, and to end his tempt- 
ation of Jesus in that manner. 
I leave it to the critics to find 
out the reason; for I will ven- 
ture to say he had a very good 
one. Warburton. 

It may be observed, that the 
Tempter here tries only “ to 
disturb our Lord with ugly 
dreams,” and not to excite in 
him, as in Eve, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate 
desires. 

Dunster. 

409. and either tropic now 

'Gan thunder, and both ends of 
heav'n, the clouds &c.] 
Place the stops thus : 

and either tropic now 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n. 
The clouds &c. 


Si ,oto», Id. de Isid. 

p. 363. If by either tropic be 
meant the right side and tne left, 
by both ends of heaven may be 
understood, before and behind. 
I know it may be objected, that 
the tropics cannot be the one 
the right side, and the other the 
left, to those who are placed with- 
out the tropics: but I do not 
think that objection to be very 
material. I have another expo- 
sition to offer, which is thus : It 
thundered all along the heaven, 
from the north pole to the tropic 
of Cancer, from thence to the 
tropic of Capricorn, from thence 
to the south pole. From pole to 
pole. The ends of heaven are the 
poles. This is a poetical tem- 
pest, like that in Virgil, zEn. i. 

Intonuere poli 


It thundered from both tropics, 
that is, perhaps, from the right 
and from the left. The ancients 
had very different opinions con- 
cerning the right and the left 
side of the world. Plutarch says, 
that Aristotle, Plato, and Pytha- 
goras were of opinion, that the 
east is the right side, and the 
west the left ; but that Empedo- 
cles held that the right side is 
towards the summer tropic, and 
the left towards the winter tro- 
pic. Ilvtxyofx;, riXosTwi, Afirrc- 

TtXtK, Ji Ji* TOV KOtTfioV TeC XIXTOXtXJC 
ecf tie q X(%.i tj|; KinruiC «{i- 

m fee Si, rcc Sutikx. EpcTtSoxXit; 
Sluice file ret kxtx rtf 0if»o> Tgtwu iu' 
xfirn^x Si tx kxtx toi %upcl£Ho>. 

De Placit. Philos, ii. 10. Aiyvirast 

OIOVTXI TIC fell U IX, TOV KOTfCOV TT(0TU- 

TI> WIKI, T a St W{»s fioppxr, Si^ix, tx 


Id est extrem® partes cceli 

a quibus totum coelum contonu- 
isse significat. Servius. Jortin. 

Mr. Sympson proposes to read 
and point tne passage thus; 

— and either tropic now 
’Gan thunder ; at both ends of heav’n 
the clouds &c. 

Mr. Meadowcourt points it thus; 

—and either tropic now 
’Gan thunder, and both ends of 
heav’n : the clouds &c. 

But after all I am still for pre- 
serving Milton’s own punctu- 
ation, unless there be very good 
reason for departing from it, and 
I understand the passage thus: 
and either tropic now 'gan thunder, 
it thundered from the north and 
from the south, for this I con- 
ceive to be Milton's meaning. 
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From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain with lightning mix’d, water with fire 
In ruin reconcil’d: nor slept the winds 


though the expression is inaccu- 
rate, the situation of our Saviour 
and Satan being not within the 
tropics : and both ends of heaven, 
that is, and from or al both ends 
of heaven, the preposition being 
omitted, as is frequent in Milton, 
and several instances were given 
in the notes on the Paradise Lost. 
See particularly Dr. Pearce’s note 
on i. 282. and from both ends of 
heaven, the clouds &c. This storm 
is described very much like one 
in Tasso, which was raised in 
the same manner by evil spirits. 
See Canto vii. st. 114, 115. 

409- Most probably, as Mr. 
Dunster says, by either tropic 
Milton meant the north and 
south, and by both ends of heaven 
the east and west ; “ as his pur- 
pose is to describe a general 
storm coming from every point 
of the horizon at once." But I 
see no reason for supposing the 
preposition from or at omitted ; 
the syntax is exact without it. 
E. 

410. the clouds 

From many a horrid rift, abor- 
tive pour'd 

Fierce rain with lightning mix'd, 
&c] 

Virgil, JEn. iii. 196. 

Involvere diem nimbi, et nox hu- 
mida ccelum 

Abstulil ; ingeminant abruptis nubi- 
but ignes. 

This storm of Milton will lose 
nothing by a comparison with 
the celebrated ones of Homer in 
his fifth Odyssey, and of Virgil 
in his first zEneid. It is painted 
from nature, and in the boldest 


style. Neither are such storms 
confined, as Mr. Thyer supposes, 
to tropical regions. I was a wit- 
ness of one in the northern part 
of Germany, lat. 52. which was 
every thing the poet has here 
described : the wind was to the 
full as tremendous as the thun- 
der and lightning, and, like them, 
seemed to come firom every point 
of the heavens at once. Dunster. 

412. water with fire 

In ruin reconcil'd .•] 

That is, joining together to do 
hurt. Warburton. 

This bold figure our poet has 
borrowed from zEschylus, where 
he is describing the storm, which 
scattered the Grecian fleet. Aga- 
memnon. ver. 659. 

Sm/um yuf, mu rtr(n, 

n»; xm AtXcm, hi t* ntr 
r»», 

1 r»» Ivttdmi A (yutit rrtmrtt. 

Thyer. 

Or perhaps it means only water 
and fire falling down both toge- 
ther, according to Milton's usage 
of the word ruin in Paradise 
Lost, i. 46. vi. 868. 

413. nor slept the winds 

Within their stony caves,] 

So Virgil describes the winds in 
the prisons of jJJolus, Mn. L 52. 
And Lucan, v. 608. 

— - non itnbribus atrum 
JEolii jucuisse Notum sub car cere 
taxi 

Crediderim. 

And Lucretius, lib. vi. 

Speluncatque vclut taxis pmdentibui 
itructat 

Cernere, quas venti quern, tempeiute 
coorta. 
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Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 415 

On the vex’d wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 
Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts. 

Or torn up sheer : ill wast thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God, yet only stood’st 420 

Unshaken ; nor yet stay’d the terror there, 


Corapl£runt, magno indignantur 
murmure clauai 

Nubibus. 

Duns ter. 

415. From the four hinges of 
the world,"] That is, from the four 
cardinal points, the word card'mes 
signifying both the one and die 
other. This, as was observed be- 
fore, is a poetical tempest like 
that in Virgil, Mn. i. 85. 

Unk Eurusque Notusqae ruunt, cre- 
berque proceJJis 

Africus. 

And as Mr. Thyer adds, though 
such storms are unknown to us 
In these parts of the world, yet 
the accounts we have of hurri- 
canes in the Indies agree pretty 
much with them. 

417- Though rooted deep as 
high,] Virgil, Georg, ii. 291 . -En. 
iv. 445. 

—quantum veitice ad auras 

.Ethereas, tantum radicc in Tartars 
tendit. 

Richardson. 

419. — shrouded] See note on 
Par. Lost, x. 1068. E. 

420. yet only stood' St 

Unshaken ; &c.] 

Milton seems to have raised this 
scene out of what he found in 
Eusebius de Dem. Evan. lib. ix. 
[vol. ii. p. 434. ed. Col.] The 


learned father observes, that 
Christ was tempted forty days 
and the same number of nights 

K SI iiptfXK Tf TTK(*- 

ko » t <£, XXI txi( TtirxvTa.it rvtir iTTt.ex- 

And to these night tempt- 
ations he applies what is said in 
the ninety-first Psalm, v. 5 and 
6. On QcZtticrri xxt QtZtu tvxnfittv, 
Thou shalt not be afraid for any 
terror by night, — -x^ayuxTtt 
» rxtm Sixtrtfwtfuttv, nor for the 
danger that walketh in darkness. 
The first is thus paraphrased in 
the Targum, (though with a 
meaning very different from Eu- 
sebius’s,) Non timebis ii limore 
Dexmonum qui ambulant in no- 
cte. The fiends surround our 
Redeemer with their threats and 
terrors ; but they have no effect. 

Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, 

round 

Environ’d thee. 

This too is from Eusebius, [ibid, 
p. 435.] it Tf xii^aJCyt 3t>- 

tXflUf xtingXI iKVXltVt XVTtt, 

quoniam dum tentabatur, ma- 
lignae potestates ilium circumsta- ■ 
bant. And their repulse, it seems, 
is predicted in the seventh verse 
of this Psalm : A thousand shall 
fall beside thee, and ten thousand 
at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh thee. Calton. 
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Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, round 
Environ’d thee, some howl’d, some yell’d, some shriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Sat’st unappall’d in calm and sinless peace. 435 

Thus pass’d the night so foul, till morning fair 


422. Infernal ghosts, &c.] This 
is taken from the legend or the 
pictures of St. Anthony’s tempt- 
ation. Warburton. 

From a print which I have 
seen of the temptation of St. 
Anthony. Jortin. 

In these lines our author copies 
Fairfax's Tasso, c. xv. 67. 

You might have heard, how through 
the palace wide, 

Some spirits bowl’d, some bark’d, 
some hist, some cride. 

It is where Armida, returning 
to destroy her palace, assembles 
her attendant spirits in a storm. 
Indeed, the circumstances and 
behaviour of Christ in this haunt- 
ed wilderness, are exactly like 
those of the Christian champions 
in Tasso’s inchanted forest* who 
calmly view, and without resist- 
ance, the threats and attacks of 
a surrounding group of the 
most horrid demons. See c. xiii. 
28, 35. Milton adds, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, 
while thou 

Sat’st unappall'd in calm and sinless 
peace. 

T. Warton. 

424. — their fiery darts,"] Eph. 
vi. 16. the fiery darts of the wicked. 
The contrast which the next line, 
Sat'st unappall'd &c. gives to the 
preceding description of the hor- 
rors of the storm, has a singularly 
fine effect. Duns ter. 

426. — till morning fair 

Came forth &c.] 


As there is a storm raised by 
evil spirits in Tasso as well as 
in Milton, so a fine morning 
succeeds after the one as well as 
after the other. See Tasso, cant, 
viii. st. 1. But there the morn- 
ing comes with a forehead of rose, 
and with a foot of gold ; con la 
fronte di rose, e co' piid'oio ; here 
with pilgrim steps in amice gray, 
as Milton describes her progress 
more leisurely, first the gray 
morning, and afterwards the sun 
rising: with pilgrim steps, with 
the slow solemn pace of a pil- 
grim on a journey of devotion ; 
is amice gray, in gray clothing; 
amice, a proper and significant 
word, derived from the Latin 
omicio to clothe, and used by 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. i. cant, 
iv. st. 18. 

Array'd in habit black, and amice 
thin. 

Like to an holy monk, the service to 
begin. 

4 *2G. Amice gray is the graius 
amictus in the Roman ritual. Mil- 
ton, notwithstanding his abhor- 
rence of every thing that related 
to superstition, often dresses his 
imaginary beings in the habits 
of popery. But poetry is of all 
religions ; and popery is a very 
poetical one. So Comus, 1 88. 

—when the gray-hooded even 

Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed. 

His Melancholy also is a pensive 
nun. T. Warton. 
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Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray, 

Who with her radiant finger still’d the roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds, and laid the winds, 

And grisly spectres, which the Fiend had rais’d 430 
To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 

And now the sun with more effectual beams 


Not dissimilar is the justly 
admired description of evening 
coming on, Par. Lost, iv. 598. 

Now came still Evening on, and 
twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things 
clad. 

Where see the notes on Milton’s 
frequent notice of the twilight 
gray. The Roman poets give 
night a sable or dusky amice. 
Thus Silius Italicus, xv. 285. 

— nox atro circumdata corpus amictu. 

And ibid. xii. 6i2. And Statius, 
Thebaid. iii. 415. Virgil also 
gives the Naiad Jutuma a sort 
of gray amice, whether from the 
gray mists that exhaled from the 
stream, or the gray willows that 
shaded its banks. 

Jam turn effata caput gtauco contexit 
amictu. 

Glaucus was nearly gray, since 
it was the epithet given to the 
olive tree. Compare the descrip- 
tion of morning in Homer, 11. 
viii. 1. H in Ham- 
let, a. i. s. 1. 

— the morn, in rmtet mantle clad 
JValks o'er the dew of yon high 
eastern hill. 

This is the civil-suited morn, II. 
Penseroso, 122. See also Browne’s 
Britannia’s Pastorals, b. ii. s. 4. 

It chanc'd one mom clad in a robe of 
gray 

And blanking oft as rising to betray 
Enticed &c. 

Dunster. 


428. Who with her radiant finger 
still'd the roar 

Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, 
&c.] 

This is a very pretty imitation 
of a passage in the first rEneid 
of Virgil, where Neptune is re- 
presented with his trident lay- 
ing the storm which ^Eolus had 
raised, ver. 142. 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida aequora 
placat, 

Collectasi/ue fugat nukes, solemque 
reducit. 

There is the greater beauty in 
the English poet, as the scene 
he is describing under this charm- 
ing figure is perfectly consistent 
with the course of nature, no- 
thing being more common than 
to see a stormy night succeeded 
by a pleasant serene morning. 
Thijer. 

We have here the fcicixu-roXec 
Hwf, the rosy-Jingered Aurora of 
Homer and Hesiod; but the 
image, which in them is only 
pleasing, is here almost sublime. 
Dunster. 

430. And grisly spectres,'] Very 
injudicious to retail this popular 
superstition in this place. War- 
burton. 

432. And now the sun &c.] 
There is in this description all 
the bloom of Milton’s youthful 
fancy. See an evening scene of 
the same kind in the Paradise 
Lost, ii. 438. 
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Had cheer’d the face of earth, and dried the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree; the birds, 
Who all things now behold more fresh and green, 435 
After a night of storm so ruinous, 

Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush and spray 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn ; 

Nor yet amidst this joy and brightest morn 
Was absent, after all his mischief done, 440 

The prince of darkness, glad w ould also seem 
Of this fair, change, and to our Saviour came, 

Yet with no new device, they all were spent, 

Rather by this his last affront resolv’d, 

Desp’rate of better course, to vent his rage, 445 

And mad despite to be so oft repell’d. 

Him walking on a sunny hill he found, 

Back’d on the north and west by a thick wood ; 

Out of the wood he starts in wonted shape, 


As when from mountain tops &c. 

Thyer. 

Compare also part of Spenser’s 
Sonnet xl. 

— the fair sunshine in summer’s day, 

That when a dreadful storm away is 
flit. 

Through the broad world doth spread 
his goodly ray ; 

At sight whereof each bird that sits 
on spray. 

And every beast that to his den was 
fled, 

Came forth afresh out of their late 
dismay, 

And to the light lift up their droop- 
ing head. 

And the followin'! stanza in 
Cowley's Hymn to Light j 

When, goddess, thou lifi’st up thy 
waken'd head. 

Out of the morning's purple bed, 
VOL. III. 


Thy choir of birds about Ihec play. 

And all the joyful world salutes the 
rising day. 

Duns ter. 

435. Who all things now behold] 
Doth not the syntax require, that 
we should rather read 

Who all things now beheld t 

449. — in wonted shape,] That 
is, in his own proper shape, and 
not under any 'disguise, as at each 
of the former times when he ap- 
peared to our Lord. He comes 
now hopeless of success, without 
device or disguise, and, as the 
poet expressly says. 

Desperate of better course, to vent 
his rage 

And mad despite to be so oft repcll’d. 

Dunster. 

P 
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And in a careless mood thus to him said. 450 

Fair morning yet betides thee, Son of God, 

After a dismal night ; I heard the wrack 
As earth and sky would mingle ; but myself 
Was distant ; and these flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dang’rous to the pillar’d frame of heaven, 455 


Mr. Dunster may be right in 
this ; but there is perhaps an ob- 
scurity as to the degree of con- 
cealment assumed by Satan at 
different periods in the course of 
these temptations, which we shall 
in vain endeavour to clear up. 
At first indeed he appears dis- 
guised as an aged man in rural 
weeds, b. i. 314; and it would 
seem from v. 498. that he re- 
tained that disguise till his dis- 
appearance, at the end of the first 
book. But in the interval he had 
answered undisguised, 

’Tis true I am that spirit unfor- 
tunate, &c. b. i, 358. 

So again, at his next appearance 
he stood before Christ as a man, 
not rustic as before, but seemlier 
clad, &c. b. ii. 298. yet he ac- 
costs Jesus under his former 
character. 

With granted leuve officious I re- 
turn, Ac. ii. 301. 

As indeed his super-human 
power was displayed in the 
sudden appearance and disap- 
pearance of the regal banquet, 
337. 401. as well as by his con- 
veying our Lord to the specular 
mount, and back again through 
the air to the wilderness, b. iii. 
251,394. And he had a second 
time openly declared his proper 
character, when he proposed the 
conditions on which he would be- 


stow the kingdoms of the world, 
155 — 194. His won ted shape may 
very well therefore be under- 
stood of that in which he had 
now for so long a time conversed 
with Jesus. But it may be bet- 
ter to leave such matters unde- 
termined. Milton did not dis- 
play any want of judgment, con- 
sidering the peculiar difficulties 
of his subject, if he designedly 
left these things unexplained. 
E. 

453. As earth and sky would 
mingle ;] Virgil, z£n. i. 137. 

Jam coelum tcrramque , meo sine nu- 
mine, venti, 

Mucere, el tantas audetis tolicre 
moles? 

Richardson. 

454. — these flaws,'] See the 
notes. Par. Lost, x. 698. E. 

455. As dang'rous to the pillar’d 
frame of heaven,] So also in the 
Mask, 

. - if this fail. 

The pillar'd firmament is rottenness. 

In both, no doubt, alluding to 
Job xxvi. 11. The pillars of hea- 
ven tremble, and are astonished at 
his reproof. Thyer. 

JLtna is termed by Pindar, 
first Pyth. Ode, 

— si** — 

which Mr. VVest translates, 

The pillar'd prop of heaven. 

Dunster. 
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Or to the earth’s dark basis underneath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze 
To man’s less universe, and soon are gone ; 

Yet as being oft times noxious where they light 460 
On man, beast, plant, wasteful and turbulent. 

Like turbulencies in th’ affairs of men, 

Over whose heads they roar, and seem to point, 

They oft fore-signify and threaten ill : 

This tempest at this desert most was bent ; 4.65 

Of men at thee, for only thou here dwell’st. 

Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 

The perfect season offer’d with my aid 

To win thy destin’d seat, but wilt prolong 

All to the push of fate, pursue thy way 470 

Of gaining David’s throne no man knows when, 

For borh the when and how is no where told, 

Thou shaft be what thou art ordain’d, no doubt ; 

For angels have proclaim’d it, but concealing 

The time and means: each act is rightliest done, 475 

Not when it must, but when it may be best. 

If thou observe not this, be sure to find, 


467- Did I not tell thee, &c.] 
This sentence is dark and per- 
plexed, having no proper exit. 

467- The -whole passage, from 
v. 467 to 483, should be com- 
pared with the conclusion of the 
previous conversation, v. 368 — 
393, to which Satan manifestly 
refer*. It will then be evident 
that the sense of the passage is 
sufficiently complete, and that 
Satan now repeats what he had 
before expressed, his conviction 


of the pains and dangers which 
awaited Jesus, if he persisted in 
rejecting hit offered aid, notv at 
full age, fulness of time, his season, 
when prophecies of him were best 
fulfilled. E. 

478. —many an hard asjayj 
Thus, b. i. 263. 

■ — that my way must lit 

Through many a hard assay unto 
the death. 

Dunster. 
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What I foretold thee, many a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre get fast hold ; 480 

Whereof this ominous night that clos’d thee round, 

So many terrors, voices, prodigies 
May warn thee, as a sure fore-going sign. 

So talk’d he while the Son of God went on 
And stay’d not, but in brief him answer’d thus. 485 

Me worse than wet thou find’st not; other harm 
Those terrors which thou speak’st of, did me none ; 

I never fear’d they could, though noising loud 
And threat’ning nigh; what they can do as signs 
Betokening, or ill boding, I contemn 490 

As false portents, not sent from God, but thee ; 

Who knowing I shall reign past thy preventing, 
Obtrud’st thy offer’d aid, that I accepting 
At least might seem to hold all pow’r of thee, 
Ambitious Spi’rit, and would’st be thought my God, 495 
And storm’st refus’d, thinking to terrify 
Me to thy will ; desist, thou art discern’d 
And toil’st in vain, nor me in vain molest. 

To whom the Fiend now swoln with rage replied. 
Then hear, O Son of David, virgin-born ; 500 


500. Then hear, 0 Son of Da- 
vid, &c.] This last speech of 
Satan is particularly worthy of 
our notice. The Fiend “ swoln 
with rage" at the repeated failure 
of his attacks, breaks out into the 
language of gross insult, profess- 
ing to doubt whether our Lord, 
whom he had before frequently 
addressed as the Son of God, is 
in any way entitled to that ap- 
pellation. From this wantonly 


blasphemous obloquy he still re- 
covers himself, and offers with 
his usual art a qualification of 
what he had last said, and a jus- 
tification of his persisting in fur- 
ther attempts on the divine per- 
son, by whom he had been so 
constantly foiled. These are the 
masterly discriminating touches, 
with which the poet has admir- 
ably drawn the character of the 
Tempter: the general colouring 
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For Son of God to me is yet in doubt : 

Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 
By all the Prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Announc’d by Gabriel with the first I knew, 

And of th’ angelic song in Bethlehem field, 505 

On thy birth-night, that sung thee Saviour born. 

From that time seldom have I ceas’d to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth, 

Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred ; 

Till at the ford of Jordan whither all 510 

Flock’d to the Baptist, l among the rest, 

Though not to be baptiz’d, by voice from heaven 
Heard thee pronounc’d the Son of God belov’d. 
Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 515 

In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
The Son of God, which bears no single sense ; 

The son of God I also am, or was, 

And if I was, I am ; relation stands ; 


is that of plausible hypocrisy, 
through which, when elicited by 
the sudden irritation of defeat, 
his diabolical malignity fre- 
quently flashes out, and displays 
itself with singular effect. Dun- 
ster. 

501. For Son of God to me it 
yet in doubt:] The Tempter had 
heard Christ declared to be Son 
of God by a voice from heaven. 
He allows him to be virgin-born. 
He hath no scruples about the 
annunciation, and the truth of 
what Gabriel told the blessed 
woman, (Luke i. 35. The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall 


overshadow thee; therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of 
God,) and yet he doubts of his 
being the Son of God notwith- 
standing. This is easily ac- 
counted for. On the terms of 
the annunciation Christ might 
be the Son of God in a sense 
very particular, and yet a mere 
man as to his nature: but the 
doubt relates to what he was 
more than man, worth calling Son 
of God; that is, worthy to be 
called Son of God in that high 
and proper sense, in which his 
sonship would infer his divinity. 
Calton. 
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All men are sons of God ; yet thee 1 thought 520 
In some respect far higher so declar’d. 

Therefore I watch’d thy footsteps from that hour, 

And follow’d thee still on to this waste wild ; 

Where by all best conjectures I collect 

Thou art to be my fatal enemy. 525 

Good reason then, if I beforehand seek 

To understand my adversary, who 

And what he is ; his wisdom, pow’r, intent ; 

By pari, or composition, truce, or league 

To win him, or win from him what I can. 530 

And opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, sift thee, and confess have found thee 

Proof against all temptation, as a rock 

Of adamant, and as a centre, firm, 

To th’ utmost of mere man both wise and good, 535 
Not more; for honours, riches, kingdoms, glory 
Have been before contemn’d, and may again : 
Therefore to know what more thou art than man, 


523. — this waste mild ;] And 
Eden rais'd in the waste wilder- 
ness, b. i. 7- Again, with v. 533. 
Proof against all temptation, as a 
rock of adamant. Compare Sams. 
Agon. 134. 

frock of mail 

Admnantcan proof. 

Dunster. 

538. — what more thou art than 
man , 

Worth naming Son of God by 
voice from heaven,] 

See Bp. Pearson on the Creed, 
p. lOo. “ We must find yet a 
“ more peculiar ground of our 
" Saviour's filiation, totally dis- 


“ tinct from any which belongs 
“ unto the rest of the sons of 
“ God, that he may be clearly 
“ and fully acknowledged the 
“ only-begotten Son. For al- 
“ though to be bom of a virgin 
“ be in itself miraculous, yet is 
“ it not so far above the produc- 
“ tion of all mankind, as to place 
“ him in that singular eminence, 
“ which must be attributed to the 
“ only-begotten. We read of Adam 
“ the son <j f God as well as Seth 
“ the son of Adam : Luke iii. 38. 
“ and surely the framing Christ 
“ out of a woman cannot so far 
“ transcend the making Adam 
“ out of the earth, as to cause so 
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Worth naming Son of God by voice froni heaven. 
Another method I must now begin. 540 

So say’ing he caught him up, and without wing 
Of hippogrif bore through the air 6ublirae 
Over the wilderness and o’er the plain ; 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 

The holy city lifted high her towers, 545 

And higher yet the glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topp’d with golden spires : 

There on the highest pinnacle he set 


“ great a distance, as we must 
“ believe, between the first and 
“ second Adam.” Calton. 

541. and without wing 

Of hippogrif &c.] 

Here Milton designed a reflec- 
tion upon the Italian poets, and 
particularly upon Ariosto. An 
hippogrif is an imaginary crea- 
ture, part like an horse and part 
like a griffin. See Orlando Fu- 
rioso, cant. iv. st. 18. or 13th 
stanza of Harrington's transla- 
tion. 

Only the beast he rode was not of art, 

But gotten of a griffeth and a mare. 

And like a griffeth had theformer part, 

As wings and head, and claws that 
hideous are, 

And passing strength and force, and 
vent’rou9 heart. 

But all the rest may with a horse 
compare. 

Such beasts as these the hills of Ryfee 
yield. 

Though in these parts they have been 
seen but seeld. 

Ariosto frequently makes use of 
this creature to convey his heroes 
hither and thither; but Milton 
would insinuate that he em- 
ployed no such machinery. 


541. .Eschylus in his Prome- 
theus, v. 282, makes Oceanus 
travel on a winged steed. Dun- 
ster. 

545. The holy city lifted high 
her towers,'] Matt. iv. 5. Then the 
Devil takelh him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, &c. Jerusalem is 
frequently called the holy city in 
the Old Testament; but Dr. 
Townson remarks, that St Mat- 
thew alone of all the Evangelists 
ascribes titles of this kind to Je- 
rusalem. And this arose, as he 
conceives, from St. Matthew be- 
ing the earliest writer of the four, 
and from the character of sanc- 
tity being transferred, when the 
others wrote, to other cities which 
had embraced Christianity. The 
towers of Jerusalem are frequently 
mentioned in Scripture. See 2 
Chron. xxvi. 9 . xxxii. 5. Dunster. 
549- There on the highest pin- 
nacle he set 
The Son of God,] 

He has chosen to follow the 
order observed by St. Luke in 
placing this temptation last, be- 
cause if he had with St. Matthew 
P 4 
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The Son of God, and added thus in scorn. 550 

There stand, if thou wilt stand ; to stand upright 
Will ask thee skill ; I to thy Father’s house 
Have brought thee’, and highest plac’d, highest is best, 
Now show thy progeny; if not to stand, 


introduced it in the middle, it 
would have broke that fine 
thread of moral reasoning, which 
is observed in the course of the 
other temptations. Thyer. 

In the Gospel account of the 
temptation no discovery is made 
of the incarnation ; and this grand 
mystery is as little known to the 
Tempter at the end, as at the 
beginning. But now, according 
to Milton’s scheme, the poem 
was to be closed with a full dis- 
covery of it : there are three cir- 
cumstances, therefore, in which 
the poet, to serve his plan, hath 
varied from the accounts in the 
Gospels. 1 . The critics have not 
been able to ascertain what the 
rru^vyut or pinnacle (as we trans- 
late it) was, on which Christ was 
set by the demon: but whatever 
it was, the Evangelists make no 
difficulty of his standing there. 
This the poet (following the 
common use of the word pinna- 
cle in our own language) sup- 
poseth to be something like 
those on the battlements of our 
churches, a pointed spire, on 
which Christ could not stand 
without a miracle. 2. In the 
poem, the Tempter bids Christ 
give proof of his pretensions by 
standing on the pinnacle, or by 
casting himself down. In the 
Gospels, the last only is or could 
be suggested. 3. In the Gospel 
account the prohibition Thou 
shall nol tempt the Lord thy God 


is alleged only as a reason why 
Christ (whose divinity is con- 
cealed there) must not throw 
himself down from the top of 
the temple, because this would 
have been tempting God. But 
in the poem it is applied to the . 
demon, and his attempt upon 
Christ ; who is thereby declared 
to be the Lord his God. Calton. 

Bp. Pearce supposes what is 
in the Gospels called em^vyitr, 
and translated pinnacle , to have 
been rather a wing of the temple, 
a flat part of the roof of one of 
its courts; probably on that side 
where the royal portico was, and 
where the valley on the outside 
was deepest. Josephus (Antiq. 
xv. 11. 5.) says, “whereas the 
“ valley was so deep that a man 
“ could scarcely see the bottom 
“ of it, Herod built a portico of 
“ so vast a height, that if a man 
“ looked from the roof of it, his 
“ head would grow giddy, and 
“ his sight not be able to reach 
“ from that height to the bottom 
“ of the valley." Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccles. ii. 23.) cites the account 
given by Hegesippus of the death 
of St. James, in which it is said 
that the Scribes and Pharisees 
brought him, »sr» t« ervt^vyice no 
recto, up to this elevated point of 
the temple, and cast him down 
from thence. Dunster. 

554. Now shew thy progeny, 
&c.] The general tenor of the 
thought is from St. Matth. xxvii. 
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Cast thyself down ; safely, if Son of God : 555 

For it is written, He will give command 
Concerning thee to his angels, in their hands 
They shall up lift thee, lest at any time 
Thou chance to dash thy foot against a stone. 

To whom thus Jesus ; Also it is written, 560 

Tempt not the Lord thy God : he said and stood : 


39, 40. And they that passed 
by reviled him, &c. saying, If 
thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. — He will give 
command concerning thee, &c. this 
refers, according to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, to Psalm xci. 11, 
12. For he shall gioe his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways ; they shall bear thee 
up in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. — Also it 
is written. Tempt not. See. Deut. 
vi. 16 . Ye shall not tempt the Lord 
your God. Dunster. 

561 . Tempt not the Lord thy 
God : he said and stood Here 
is what we may call after Ari- 
stotle the atctytttfwtf , or the dis- 
covery. Christ declares himself 
to be the God and Lord of the 
Tempter; and to prove it, stands 
upon the pinnacle. This was 
evidently the poet’s meaning. 
1 . The miracle shews it to be so; 
which is otherwise impertinently 
introduced, and against the rule, 

Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vin- 
dice nodus 

Incident 

It proves nothing but what the 
Tempter knew, and allowed be- 
fore. 2. There is a connection be- 
tween Christ’s saying and stand- 
ing, which demonstrates that he 
stood, in proof of something he 


had said. Now the prohibition. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, as 
alleged in the Gospels from the 
Old Testament, was in no want 
of such an attestation : but a mi- 
racle was wanting to justify the 
application of it to the Tempter's 
attack upon Christ; it was for 
this end therefore that he stood. 
Calton. 

I cannot entirely approve this 
learned Gentleman’s exposition, 
for I am for understanding the 
words, Also it is written, Tempt 
not the Lord thy God, in the 
same sense in which they were 
spoken in the Gospels ; because 
I would not make the poem to 
differ from the Gospel account, 
farther than necessity cempels, 
or more than the poet himself 
has made it. The Tempter set 
our Saviour on a pinnacle of the 
temple, and there required of him 
a proof of his divinity, either by 
standing, or by casting himself 
down as he might safely do, if 
he was the Son of God, accord- 
ing to the quotation from the 
Psalmist To this our Saviour 
answers, as he answers in the 
Gospels, It is written again, Thou 
shall not tempt the Lord, thy God, 
tacitly inferring that his casting 
himself down would be tempting 
of God. He said, he gave this 
reason for not casting himself 
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But Satan smitten with amazement fell. 

As when earth’s son Antaeus (to compare 
Small things with greatest) in Irassa strove 


down, and stood. His standing 
properly makes the discovery, 
and is the principal proof of his 
progeny that the Tempter re- 
quired: No u> shew thy progeny. 
His standing convinces Satan. 
His standing is considered as the 
display of Bis divinity, and the 
immediate cause of Satan’s fall ; 
and the grand contrast is formed 
between the standing of the one 
and the fall of the other. 

He said, and stood s 

But Satan smitten with amazement 

fid. 

And afterwards, ver. 571. 

Fell whence he stood to see his victor 
fall. 

And ver. 576. 

So struck with dread and anguish 
fill the Fiend, 

And ver. 581. 

So Satan fid. 

563. As when earth's son An- 
taeus'] This simile in the person 
of the poet is amazingly fine. 
Warburton. 

Antaeus was supposed to be 
the son of Neptune and Tellus. 
Thus Statius, Thebaid. vi. 893. 

— Herculeis pressnm sic fatna lacertis 
Terrigenam ludasse Libya— 

And Silius Italicus, iii. 40. 

Nec levior vinci Libycsc Telluris 
alumnus 
Matrc super,— 

Du ns ter. 

563. (to compare 

Small things with greatest)’] 
This is the third time Milton 


has imitated Virgil's —sic parvis 
componere magna solebam. Eel. 
i. 24. See Par. Lost, ii. 921. x. 
306. Some such mode of qua- 
lifying common similies is neces- 
sary to a poet writing on divine 
subjects. Dunster. 

564. in Irassa strove 

JVith Jove’s Alcides,] 

Irassa is a place in Libya, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, iv. 158. 
Irri 3 l ref revref cvtcux I fora, 

and from him by Stephanus By- 
zant, who says, t«t»s A<- 

Cvik, n; it fitmyayn Barret »' AiGvi;, 

it 'HjiJot*; where Berkelius 

notes, Hujus urbis quoque me- 
minit Pindarns Pyth. ix. sed t/u- 
plicis (read duplici s) scribitur : 


Out \iCuffOtf CtfA- 

ywcLiKts f£ay 

' r X 05 i <roXjf A tret/- 

0Vy (A*rcL KaWntopo* 
fwttrnpi eeytzxXta. xovgar. 


Ad quern locum sic scribit Scho- 
liastes : 'l;«wra xiAi; AiQuhs, it 
attaint Atrcuif, eoy’ i xxAoOiri tf 
HgwxAii, l xutaf yxe iixAAxrnt ran 
y^ettts, it teat xtttXtt 'h joaPui;. Pin- 
darus nomen urbis genere feem. 
protulit, quod Schol. alio loco 
numero multitudinis et genere 
neut. effert: E«« pant, in 
i area H{«*Ali»; Kxrxyetia-tUf At- 
rate;, l^xrnvs a», an e 'ifxrrar rati 
it rt! T^trattiit Ai ftrvi, if pun <t>i{i- 

xoStis. From whence we may 
observe, that in Herodotus and 
Stephanus, Irosa is the name of 
a place, in Pindar and his Scho- 
liast, the name of a town : that 
the name is Irosa in Herodotus, 
Hirasa in Stephanus, (though 
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With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d still rose, 565 
Receiving from his mother earth new strength. 

Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d, 

Throttled at length in th* air, expir’d and fell ; 

So after many a foil the Tempter proud, 

Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride 570 

Fell whence he stood to see his victor fall. 


perhaps it should be Irasa, not 
there,) Irassa in Pindar 
and his Scholiast: that the Scho- 
liast says, Antaeus dwelt at Irassa, 
not he who wrestled with Her- 
cules, but one later than him ; 
which, if true, makes against 
Milton : that he afterwards adds, 
that according to the opinion of 
some, the Anlcem whom Hercules 
overcame was 'tfcwnvs, ccrt'l^xr- 
<rm, which Berkelius takes to be 
the genitive of t« though 

it may be of <ti parrot. Jortin. 

Antaus dwelt at the city Irassa, 
according to Pindar. But it was 
not there that he wrestled with 
Hercules, but at Lixas, according 
to Pliny. Lixos vel fabulosis- 
sinue antiquis narrata. Ibi regia 
Antaei, certamenque cum Her- 
cule. Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 1. 
Meadotocourt. 

564. strove 

With Jove's Alcides, &c.] 

To strive is a frequent scriptural 
term for any violent personal 
contest: see Gen. xxvi. 20. Exod. 
ii. 13. Acts vii. 26. With Jove's 
Alcides — for there were so many 
Hercules in the Grecian Mytho- 
logy, that it was necessary to 
specify when the principal Her- 
cules, the son of Jove and Alc- 
uiena, was meant Thus Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor. iii. 16. Quan- 
quam quern potissimum Hercu- 


lem colamus, scire sane velira; 
plures enim nobis tradunt ii, qui 
interiores scrutantur et recondi- 
tas literas; antiquissimum Jove 
natum. Varro says there were 
forty-three Hercules. The son 
of Jupiter however by Alcmena 
ought not to be called Alcides, 
the proper name of the son of 
Amphitryon, whose father was 
Alcseus. Yet Virgil also refers 
to Alcides as the son of Jove, 
A5n. vi. 123. and the name may 
be derived from robur ; in 
which sense it was also applied 
to Minerva, Liv. xlii. 51. oft 
foiled, still rose. Thus in Tasso, 
1. xx. st. 100. 

Poi che *1 Soldan, che spcsso in lunga 
guerra, 

Quasi novello Anteo, cadde e risorse 

Piu fero ogn* hora, al fin calco la terra 

Per giacer sempre. 

Now when the Soldan in these bottles 
past. 

Who, Antheus like, oft fell, rose oft 
again 

Ever more fierce, more fell, fell down 
at last 

To lie for ever. Fairfax. 

Receiving from his mother earth 
new strength. So Lucan, iv. 598. 

Hoc quoque tain vanta* cumularit 
mu n ere vira 

Terra sui ferlut , quod, cum tetigere 
parentem. 

Jam defuncta vigent ratovaio robore 
membra. 

Dunster. 
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And as that Theban monster that propos’d 
Her riddle’, and him who solv’d it not, devour’d, 

That once found out and solv’d, for grief and spite 
Cast herself headlong from th’ Ismenian steep; 575 
So struck with dread and anguish fell the Fiend, 

And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought 
Joyless triumphals of his hop’d success, 

Ruin, and desperation, and dismay, 

Who durst so proudly tempt the Son of God. 580 
So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 


672. And as that Theban mon- 
ster &c.] The Sphinx, whose 
riddle being resolved by (Edipus, 
she threw herself into the sea. 
Statius, Theb. i. 66. 

Si Sphinges iniquse 

Callidus ambages te prmmonstrante 
resolvi. 

572. Statius also refers to the 
falling of the Sphinx from the 
Ismenian steep, (Theb. xi. 490.) 
when her riddle had been solved. 

— dum Cadmus arat ? dum pi eta 
cadit Sphynx $ 

The Ismenian steep may either 
be the mountain Phicius, the 
usual haunt of the Sphinx, at 
no great distance from Thebes, 
or the Cadmea, i. e. the citadel 
of Thebes, according to Apollo- 
dorus, so termed from the river 
Ismenus, which ran by Thebes. 
See Pausanias, ix. 26. and Apollo- 
dorus, 1. iii. c. v. 8. whose ac- 
count of the Sphinx indeed, from 
the coincidence of expression in 
the Mythologist and the poet, 
Milton seems here to have had 
in his mind. Dunster. 

581. So Satan fell; and straight 
&c.] Thus in G. Fletcher’s 
Christ's Triumph on Earth, where 


Presumption is personified, and 
represented, as in vain tempt- 
ing our blessed Lord; (stanza 
xxxviii.) 

But, when she saw her speech pre- 
vailed naught, 

Herself she tumbled headlong to the 
floor ; 

But him the angels on their feather* 
caught. 

And to an airy mountain nimbly bore. 

Dunster. 

581 . — and straight a fiery globe 

Of angels &c ] 

There is a peculiar softness and 
delicacy in this description, and 
neither circumstances nor words 
could be better selected to give 
the reader an idea of the easy 
and gentle descent of our Sa- 
viour, and to take from the ima- 
gination that horror and uneasi- 
ness which it is naturally filled 
with in contemplating the dan- 
gerous and uneasy situation he 
was left in. Thyer. 

So Psyche was carried down 
from the rock by zephyrs, and 
laid lightly on a green and flowery 
bank, and there entertained with 
invisible music. See Apuleius, 
lib. iv. Richardson. 

Psyche was also entertained 
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Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him soft 

From his uneasy station, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air, 585 

Then in a flow’ry valley set him down 

On a green bank, and set before him spread 

A table of celestial food, divine, 

Ambrosial fruits, fetch’d from the tree of life, 

And from the fount of life ambrosial drink, 590 


with a banquet ministered by 
spirits. Psycham autem pa- 
ventem ac trepidam, et in ipso 
scopuli vertice deflentem, mitis 
aura molliter spirantis zephyri, 
vibratis hinc inde laciniis et re- 
flate sinu sensim levatam, suo 
tranquillo spiritu vehens paula- 
tim per devexa rupis excelsae, 
vallis subditfe florentis cespitis 
gremio leniter delapsam reclinat. 
And at the beginning of the fifth 
book — Et illico vini nectarei 
eduliorumque variorum fercula 
copiosa, nullo ^erviente, sed tan- 
tum spiritu quodam impulsa, 
subministrantur. Necquemquam 
ilia videre poterat, sed verba 
tantum audiebat excidentia, et 
solas voces famulas habebat. Post 
opimas dapes quidam intro cessit, 
et cantavit invisus ; et alius ci- 
tharam pulsavit, quae non vide- 
batur, nec ipse. Tunc modulata 
multitudinis conferta vox aures 
ejusaffertur; ut quamvis homi- 
num nemo pareret, chorum ta- 
men esse pateret. Dunster. 

585. As on a floating couch 
through the blithe air,] Mr. 
Sympson objects to the word 
blithe, but I conceive through the 
blithe air to be much the same 
as if he had said through the glad 


air, and the propriety of such a 
metaphor wants no justification 
or explanation. 

585. This description of the 
descent of our Lord on the an- 
gels’ plumy vans reminds me of 
an Assumption of the Virgin, 
by Guido, in St. Ambrosio’s 
church at Genoa ; only the mo- 
tion of the whole group there 
is ascending. If it is not from 
any famous painting, it is cer- 
tainly a subject for one. It is to 
be lamented that we find any 
inaccuracy in a part of the poem 
so eminently beautiful : the word 
him in v. 583, is evidently incor- 
rect, but the intended reference 
to our Saviour cannot be misun- 
derstood. With the description 
of the banquet, &c. v. 587 — 595. 
compare G. Fletcher’s Christ’s 
Triumph upon earth, st. 61. 

But to their Lord now musing in his 
thought 

A heavenly volley of light angels flew. 

And from his father him a banquet 
brought 

Through the fine element, for well 
they knew 

After his lenten fast he hungry grew ; 

And, as he fed, the holy quires com- 
bine 

To aing a hymn of the celestial trine. 

Dunster. 
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That soon refresh’d him wearied, and repair’d 
What hunger, if ought hunger had impair’d, 

Or thirst ; and as he fed, angelic quires 
Sung heav’nly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation, and the Tempter proud. 595 

True Image of the Father, whether thron’d 


593. angelic quires 

Sung heav'nly anthems of his 
victory] 

As Milton in his Paradise Lost 
had represented the angels sing* 
ing triumph upon the Messiah's 
victory over tne rebel angels; 
so here again with the same pro- 

E they are described cele- 
g his success against tempt- 
ation, and to be sure he could 
not have possibly concluded his 
work with greater dignity and 
solemnity, or more agreeably to 
the rules of poetic decorum. 
Thyer. 

696. True Image of the Father, 

&.C-2 

Cedito Romani scriptores, cedite 
Graii. 

All the poems that ever were 
written, must yield, even Para- 
dise Lost must yield to Regained 
in the grandeur of its close. 
Christ stands triumphant on the 
pointed eminence. The Demon 
falls with amazement and terror, 
on this full proof of his being 
that very Son of God, whose 
thunder forced him outofheaven. 
The blessed angels receive new 
knowledge. They behold a sub- 
lime truth established, which was 
a secret to them at the beginning 
of the temptation 5 and tne great 
discovery gives a proper opening 
to their hymn on the victory of 
Christ, and the defeat of the 
Tempter, Calton. 


596. True image of the Father 
is from Heb. i. 8. Who being the 
brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, &c. 
Thus also. Par. Lost, iii. 384. 

Begotten Son ! Divine timilUude. 
throned in the bosom of bliss, is an 
expression often found in the 
Par. Lost, see iii. 238, 305. x. 
225. — light of light conceiving, 
is from the Nicene creed. — in- 
shrined in fleshly tabernacle and 
human form, so St. John, i. 1 4. 
Ksei i Aeysf irajJ lytnrc, xm inaiimm 
« ifttr, literally, the Word was 
made flesh, and tabernacled among 
us. St. Paul terms the body, 
our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle, (2 Cor. v. 1.) Indeed mi>t f , 
tabernacle, is frequently used by 
profane writers also, to signify 
the mortal body. So Longinus, 
sect, xxxii. has xtigtixiuv minus. 
And Plato, yitti mn,; and again, 
as cited by jjschines the Socratic, 

re Ji mites touts trgtf xctxx xtgtig- 
foxrtt i q>vri(. See Parkhurst's 
Lexicon in voc. mitts, miteu, 
mimfix. Thus also Milton in 
the Passion, 

He sovran Priest— — 

Poor fleshly tabernacle entered. 

And in the poem. On the death 
of Felton Bp. of Ely, he speaks of 

Animasque mole carnea reconditas. 

Seneca has the expression, Deum 
in humano corpore hospitantem, 
epist. xxxi. But it is only a 
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In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from heav’n, inshrin’d 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 

Wand’ring the wilderness, whatever place, 600 

Habit, or state, or motion, still expressing 
The Son of God, with God-like force indued 
Against th’ attempter of thy Father’s throne, 

And thief of Paradise; him long of old 
Thou didst debel, and down from heaven cast 605 
With all his army, now thou hast aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, and by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regain’d lost Paradise; 

And frustrated the conquest fraudulent ; 

He never more henceforth will dare set foot 610 

In Paradise to tempt ; his snares are broke : 

For though that seat of earthly bliss be fail’d, 

A fairer Paradise is founded now 
For Adam and his chosen sons, whom thou 
A Saviour art come down to re-install 615 

Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be, 


strong way of expressing the 
sentiment in ep. lxxiii. and in 
other parts of his writings. Nulla 
sine Deo mens bona. Dunster. 

The expression is much the 
same, but far less dignified, in 
II Penseroso, 91. 

Th’ immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. 

Spenser calls the body the soul's 
“ fleshly form." F. Q. iii. v. 33. 
T. Warton. 

600. whatever place. 

Habit, or state, or motion,] 
Probably not without allusion to 
Horace, ep. i. xvii. 23. 


Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et 
status, et res. 

604. And thief of Paradise ;] 
Thus, Par. Lost, iv. 192 . where 
Satan first enters Paradise ; 

So clomb this Jlrtt grand thief into 
God's fold ; — 

supplanted, v. 607- is in the sense 
of supplantatus in Latin, overcome 
in rvrestling, or having his heels 
tripped up, as in Seneca, epist. 
xiii. Dunster. 

60 5. Thou didst debel] Debet- 
lare superbos. Virg. .En. vi. 
853. 
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Of Tempter and temptation without fear. 

But thou, infernal Serpent, shall not long 
Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal star 
Or lightning thou shalt fall from heav’n, trod down 620 
Under his feet: for proof, ere this thou feel’st 
Thy wound, yet not thy last and deadliest wound, 

By this repulse receiv’d, and hold’st in hell 

No triumph; in all her gates Abaddon rues 

Thy bold attempt ; hereafter learn with awe 625 

To dread the Son of God : he all unarm’d 

Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 

From thy demoniac holds, possession foul, 

Thee and thy legions ; yelling they shall fly, 


619- — like an autumnal star 
Or lightning ] 

The poet does here, as in other 
places, imitate profane authors 
and Scripture both together. Like 
an autumnal star, Amj’ w 
itetXiyxiai. Iliad, v. 5. Or like 
lightning fall from heaven, Luke 
x. 18. I beheld Satan as lightning 
fall from heaven. 

619. Par. Lost, iv. 556. 

—rmift tu a shooting star 
In Autumn thwarts the night— 

trod down under his feel; so 
Romans xvi. 20. And the God 
of peace shall bruise Satan under 
your feet. The marginal reading 
for bruise is tread. — In all her 
gales — Matt. xvi. 18. The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. 
Dunster. 

624. Abaddon ] The name of 
the angel of the bottomless pit. 
Rev. ix. 11. Here applied to the 
bottomless pit itself. 

626. — all unarm’d .] So in 
Vida’s Christiad, i. 192. Satan 
says of our Saviour, 


— semper me reppulit ipse, 

Non armu till it f retut 9 non viribus 
USDS* 

But all unarmed seems here to 
be an intended contrast to the 
fine description of the Messiah 
driving the rebel angels out of 
heaven. Par. Lost, vi. 76. 

He in celestial panoply all arm’d 
Of radiant Urim, &c. 

Dunster. 

628. From thy demoniac holds, 
possession foul,] The 
fttiti, or demoniacs of the Gospel, 
are constantly rendered in our 
version possessed with a devil. 
And Rev. xviii. 2. Babylon is 
called, the habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every foul spirit. — yell- 
ing they shall fly, and beg to hide 
them in a herd of swine, &c. from 
Matt. viii. 28 — 32. and Rev. xx. 
1 — 3. — our Saviour meek, Matt 
xi. 29. Learn of me, for 1 am 
meek, and lowly of heart. Dun- 
ster. 
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And beg to hide them in a herd of swine, 630 

Lest he command them down into the deep 
Bound, and to torment sent before their time. 

Hail Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan, on thy glorious work 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind. 635 

Thus they the Son of God our Saviour meek 
Sung victor, and from heav’nly feast refresh’d 
Brought on his way with joy ; he unobserv’d 
Home to his mother’s. house private return’d. 


638. he unobserv'd 

Home to his mother's house pri- 
vate return’d.’] 

A striking contrast in the deli- 
neation of circumstances in a 
certain degree similar by great 
poets, strongly points out to us 
their recollection of the prior 
description, for the purpose of 
adopting a manner totally differ- 
ent, but calculated to produce 
no less effect sui generis. See the 
note on v. 626. Another instance 
is the brief relation of the refresh- 
ment ministered to our Lord by 
angels, v. 587. compared with the 
copious and embellished descrip- 
tion of the banquet in b. ii. And 
this very unadorned account of 
our Lord's return from his pre- 
sent victory recals, in this re- 
spect, to our minds the sublime 
passage in the Paradise Lost, 
where 

Sole victor from the expulsion of his 
foes 

Messiah his triumphant chariot 
turn'd, &c. 

See Par. Lost, vi. 880 — 892. 
Duns ter. 

639. In the concluding hymn 
of the angels, the poet has taken 

VOL. III. 


some pains, to shew the fitness 
and propriety of giving the name 
of Paradise Regained to so con- 
fined a subject, as our Saviour's 
temptation. Confined as the sub- 
ject was, I make no question 
that he thought the Paradise 
Regained an epic poem as well 
as the Paradise Lost. For in 
his invocation he undertakes 

to tell of deeds 

Above heroic : 

and he had no notion that an 
epic poem must of necessity be 
formed after the example of Ho- 
mer, and according to the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle. In the intro- 
duction to the second book of 
his Reason of Church- Government 
he thus delivers his sentiments. 
“ Time serves not now, and per- 
“ haps I might seem too profuse 
“ to give any certain account of 
“ what the mind at home, in 
" the spacious circuits of her 
“ musing, hath liberty to pro- 
“ pose to herself, though of high- 
“ est hope, and hardest attempt - 
“ ing; whether that epic form 
“ whereof the two poems of 
“ Homer, and those other two 
Q 
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“ of Virgil and Tasso are a dif- 
“ fuse, and the book of Job a 
“ brief model: or whether the 
“ rules of Aristoile herein are 
“ strictly to be kept, or nature 
“ to be followed, which in them 
“ that know art, and use judg- 
“ raent, is no transgression, but 
“ an enriching of art." We see 
that he looked upon the book of 
Job, as a brief model of an epic 
poem : and the subject of Para- 
dise Regained is much the same 
as that of the book of Job, 
a good man triumphing over 
temptation : and the greatest part 
of it is in dialogue as well as the 
book of Job, and abounds with 
moral arguments and reflections, 
which were more natural to that 
season of life, and better suited 
Milton's age and infirmities than 
gay florid descriptions. For by 
Mr. Klwood’s account, he had 
not thought of the Paradise Re- 
gained, till after he had finished 
the Paradise Lost: (seethe Life 
of Milton :) the first hint of it was 
suggested by Elwood, while Mil- 
ton resided at St. Giles Chalfont 
in Buckinghamshire during the 
plague in London ; and after- 
wards when Elwood visited him 
in London, he shewed him the 
poem finished, so that he was 
not long in conceiving, or long 
in writing it: and this is the 
reason why in the Paradise Re- 
gained there are much fewer imi- 
tations of, and allusions to, other 
authors, than in the Paradise 
Lost. The Paradise Lost he was 
long in meditating, and had laid 
in a large stock of materials, 
which he had collected from all 
authors ancient and modem : but 
in the Paradise Regained he 
composed more from memory, 
and with no other help from 


books, than such as naturally 
occurred to a mind so thoroughly 
tinctured and seasoned, as his 
was, with all kinds of learning. 
Mr. Thyer makes the same ob- 
servation, particularly with re- 
gard to the Italian poets. From 
the very few allusions, says he, 
to the Italian poets in this poem 
one may draw, I think, a pretty 
conclusive argument for tne re- 
ality of those pointed out in the 
notes upon Paradise Lost, and 
shew that they are not, as some 
may imagine, mere accidental 
coincidences of great geniuses 
writing upon similar subjects. 
Admitting them to be such only, 
no tolerable reason can be as- 
signed why the same should not 
occur in the same manner in 
the Paradise Regained: whereas 
upon the other supposition of 
their being real, the difference 
of the two poems in this respect 
is easily accounted for. It is 
very certain, that Milton formed 
his first design of writing an 
epic poem very soon after his 
return from Italy, if not before, 
and highly probable that he then 
intended it after the Italian 
model, as he says, speaking of 
this design in his Reason of 
Church-Government , that “ he 
“ applied himself to that resolu- 
“ lion which Ariosto followed 
“ against the persuasions of Rem- 
“ bo, to fix all the art and in- 
“ dustry he could unite to the 
“ adorning of his native tongue" 
— and again that he was then 
meditating “ what king or knight 
“ before the Conquest might be 
“ chosen in whom to lay the 
“ pattern of a Christian hero, as 
“ Tasso gave to a prince of Italy 
“ his choice, whether he would 
“ command him to write of God- 
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" frey's expedition against the 
“ Infidels, or Belisarius against 
“ the Goths, or Charlemagne 
“ against the Lombards.” This 
would naturally lead him to a 
frequent perusal of the choicest 
wits of that country ; and al- 
though he dropt his first scheme, 
and was some considerable time 
before he executed the present 
work, yet still the impressions 
he had first received would be 
fresh in his imagination, and he 
•would of course be drawn to 
imitate their particular beauties, 
though he avoided following 
them in his general plan. The 
case was far otherwise when the 
Paradise Regained was com- 
posed. As Mr. Elwood informs 
us, Milton did not so much as 
think of it till he was advanced 
in years, and it is not very likely, 
considering the troubles and in- 
firmities he had long laboured 
under, that his studies had been 
much employed about that time 
among the sprightly Italians, or 
indeed any writers of that turn. 
Consistent with this supposition 
we find it of a quite different 
stamp, and instead of allusions 
to poets either ancient or mo- 
dern. it is full of moral and phi- 
losophical reasonings, to which 
sort of thoughts an afflicted old 
age must have turned our au- 
thor's mind. 

639. It has been observed of 
almost all the great Epic poems, 
that they fall off, and become 
languid, in the conclusion. The 
six last books of the JEneid, and 
the twelve last of the Odyssey, 
are inferior to the preceding 
parts of those poems. In the 
Paradise Lost the two last books 
fall short of the majesty and sub- 
limity of the rest: and so, ob- 


serves Bp. Newton, do the two 
last books of the Iliad. “ With 
“ the fall of our first parents,” 
says Dr. Blair, “ Milton’s genius 
seems to decline:" and, though 
he admits the angel's shewing 
Adam the fate of his posterity to 
be happily imagined, “ the exe- 
“ cution,” he adds, “ is languid." 
Mr. Addison observes, that though 
the two last books of the Para- 
dise Lost were not looked upon 
as the most shining books of the 
poem, they ought not to be con- 
sidered as unequal parts of it. 
Perhaps they might be defended 
by other arguments, and justified 
in a more effectual manner, than 
has been done by Mr. Addison ; 
but it is certainly fortunate when 
the subject and plan of an epic 
poem are such, that in the con- 
clusion it may rise in dignity 
and sublimity, so as to excite to 
the very last the attention and 
admiration of the reader. This 
last book of the Paradise Re- 
gained is one of the finest con- 
clusions of a poem that can be 
produced. The Book of Job, 
which has been supposed to have 
been our author’s model, mate- 
rially resembles it in this respect, 
and is perhaps the only instance 
that can be put in competition 
with it. It has been remarked, 
that there is not a single simile 
In the First Iliad: neither do 
we meet with one in the three 
first books of the Paradise Re- 
gained. In the beginning of the 
fourth book the poet introduces 
an Homeric cluster of similies; 
which seems to mark an inten- 
tion of bestowing more poetical 
decoration on the conclusion of 
the poem than on the preceding 
parts of it. They who talk of 
our author's genius being on the 
Q 2 
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decline when he wrote his second 
poem, and who therefore turn 
from it, as from a dry prosaic 
composition, are, I will venture 
to say, no judges of poetry. 
With a fancy, such as Milton's, 
it must have been more difficult 
to forbear poetic decorations than 
to furnish them ; and a glaring 
profusion of ornament would, I 
conceive, have more decidedly 
betrayed the poela senescent, than 
a want of it. The first book of 
the Paradise Lost abounds in 
similies, and is, in other respects, 
as elevated and sublime as any 
in the whole poem. But here 
the poet’s plan was totally dif- 
ferent. Though it may be said 
of the Paradise Regained, as 
Longinus has said of the Odyssey, 
that it is the Epilogue of the pre- 
ceding poem, still the design and 
conduct of it is as different, as 
that of the Georgies from the 
JEneid. The Paradise Regained 
has something of the didactic 
character j it teaches not merely 
by the general moral, and by 
the character and conduct of its 


hero, but has also many posi- 
tive precepts every where inter- 
spersed. It is written for the 
most part in a style admirably 
condensed, and with a studied 
reserve of ornament : it is never- 
theless illuminated with beauties 
of the most captivating kind. 
Its leading feature throughout is 
that “ excellence of composition” 
which, as Lord Monboddo justly 
observes, so eminently distin- 
guished the writings of the an- 
cients; and in which, of all mo- 
dem authors, Milton most re- 
sembles them. We may justly 
apply to the whole poem an ob- 
servation respecting our author 
from the pen of Mr. Headley, 
( Biographical Sketches, prefixed 
to Headley's Select Beauties of 
Ancient English Poetry. Art. F. 
Quarles.) “ To mix the waters 
“ of Jordan and Helicon in the 
“ same cup was reserved for the 
“ hand of Milton; and for him, 
“ and him only, to find the bays 
“ of Mount Olivet equally ver- 
“ dant with those of Parnassus.” 
Dunsler. 
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OF THAT SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM 
WHICH IS CALLED TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, bath been ever 
held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
poems: therefore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them to just mea- 
sure with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing 
those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her 
own effects to make good his assertion : for so in physic things 
of melancholic hue and quality are used against melancholy, 
sour against sour, salt to remove salt humours. Hence philo- 
sophers and other gravest writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and 
others, frequently cite out of tragic poets, both to adorn and 
illustrate their discourse. The apostle Paul himself thought 
it not unworthy to insert ‘a verse of Euripides into the text 
of holy Scripture, 1 Cor. xv. 33. and Parteus commenting 
on the Revelation, divides the whole book as a tragedy, into 
acts distinguished each by a chorus of heavenly harpings and 
song between. Heretofore men in highest dignity have la- 
boured not a little to be thought able to compose a tragedy. 
Of that honour Dionysius the elder was no less ambitious, 


• a ver»e of Euripides ) The verse 
here quoted is Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners : but I am inclined 
to think that Milton is mistaken in 
calling it a verse of Euripides ; for Je- 
rome and Grotius, (who published the 
fragments of Menander,) and the best 
commentators, ancient and modem, say 
that it is taken from the Thais of Me- 


minder , and it is extant among the 
fragments of Menander, p. 79. Le 
Clerc's Edit. 

<&fai/>ovsiv n#n i/nXmi xaxcu. 

Such slips of memory may be found 
sometimes in the best writers. As we 
observed before, Diodorus Siculus cites 
Eupolis instead of Aristophanes. 

Q 4 
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than before of his attaining to the tyranny. Augustus Caesar 
also had begun his Ajax, but unable to please his own judg- 
ment with what he had begun, left it unfinished. Seneca the 
philosopher is by some thought the author of those tragedies 
(at least the best of them) that go under that name. Gregory 
Nazianzen, a Father of the Church, thought it not unbeseem- 
ing the sanctity of his person to write a tragedy, which is 
entitled Christ suffering. This is mentioned to vindicate 
Tragedy from tiie small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the 
account of many k undergoes at this day with other common 
interludes ; happening through the poet’s error of intermixing 
comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity; or introducing 
trivial and vulgar persons, which by all judicious hath been 
counted absurd; and brought in without discretion, corruptly 
to gratify the people. And though ancient tragedy use no 
prologue, yet using sometimes, in case of self-defence, or 
explanation, that which Martial calls an epistle ; in behalf of 
this tragedy coming forth after the ancient manner, much 
different from what among us passes for best, thus much be- 
forehand may be epistled; that chorus is here introduced 
after the Greek manner, not ancient only but modern, and 
still in use among the Italians. In the modelling therefore of 
this poem, with good reason, the ancients and Italians are 
rather followed, ns of much more authority and fame. The 
measure of verse used in the chorus is of all sorts, called by 
the Greeks Monostrophic, or rather Apolelymenon, without 
regard had to Strophe, Antistrophe, or Epode, which were a 
kind of stanzas framed only for the music, then used with the 
chorus that sung ; not essential to the poem, and therefore 
not material; or being divided into stanzas or pauses, they 
may be called Allceostropha. Division into act and scene 
referring chiefly to the stage (to which this work never was 
intended) is here omitted. 

It suffices if the whole drama be found not produced beyond 
the fifth act. Of the style and uniformity, and that Corn- 
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monly called the plot, whether intricate or explicit, which is 
nothing indeed but such ceconomy, or disposition of the fable 
as may stand best with verisimilitude and decorum ; they only 
will best judge who are not unacquainted with ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any, and the best rule to all who endeavour to write 
tragedy. The circumscription of time, wherein the whole 
drama begins and ends, is according to ancient rule, and best 
example, within the space of twenty-four hours. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


SAMSON made captive, blind, and now in the prison at Gaza, 
there to labour as in a common workhouse, on a festival day, in 
the general cessation from labour, comes forth into the open air 
to a place nigh, somewhat retired, there to sit a while and be- 
moan his condition. Where he happens at length to be visited 
by certain friends and equals of his tribe, which make the 
Chorus, who seek to comfort him what they can ; then by his 
old father Manoah, who endeavours the like, and withal tells 
him his purpose to procure his liberty by ransom; lastly, that 
this feast was proclaimed by the Philistines as a day of thanks- 
giving for their deliverance from the hands of Samson, which yet 
more troubles him. Manoah then departs to prosecute his en- 
deavour with the Philistian lords for Samson’s redemption ; who 
in the mean while is visited by other persons ; and lastly by a 
public officer, to require his coming to the feast before the lords 
and people, to play or shew his strength in their presence ; he at 
first refuses, dismissing the public officer with absolute denial to 
come ; at length persuaded inwardly that this was from God, he 
yields to go along with him, who came now the second time 
with great threatenings to fetch him : the Chorus yet remaining 
on the place, Manoah returns full of joyful hope, to procure ere 
long his son’s deliverance ; in the midst of which discourse an 
Hebrew comes in haste, confusedly at first, and afterward more 
distinctly relating the catastrophe, what Samson had done to the 
Philistines, and by accident to himself ; wherewith the tragedy 
ends. 
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THE PERSONS 


SAMSON. 

MANOAH, the Father of Samson. 
DALILA, his Wife. 

HARAPHA of Gath. 

PUBLIC OFFICER. 
MESSENGER. 

CHORUS OF DANITES. 


The Scene before the Prison in Gaza. 
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Samson. 

A LITTLE onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little further on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade : 


Samson Agonisles.] The subject, 
but a very indifferent one for a 
dramatic fable. However he has 
made the best of it He seems 
to have chosen it for the sake of 
the satire on bad wives. War- 
burton. 

Samson Agonistes .3 That is, 
Samson an actor, Samson repre- 
sented in a play. Ay«nn«, lu- 
dio, histrio, actor scenicus. 

Samson Agonistes .] Rather <*y«- 
nrrns, certator, a combatant, that 
is, one, according to Milton him- 
self, v. 1601. 

— brought forth, to shew the people 

Proof of his mighty strength in feats 
and games ; 

a combatant indeed not opposed, 
as he says, v. 1628. 

None daring to appear antagonist. 

Further proof, if more be wanted, 
of the true meaning of this title, 
may be found in the titles of Mil- 
ton’s intended tragedies printed 
at the end of this, where every 
epithet marks some particular 
circumstance in the life of the 
hero of the proposed drama; 


e. g. Elisseus Hudrophantes, 
Adorodocetus, Menutes, i. e. Eli- 
sha the discoverer of water, the 
uncorrupted, the revealer of 
counsels, &c. (2 Kings iii. v. vi.) 
E. 

Samson .] Milton, after the ex- 
ample of die Greek tragedians, 
whom he professes to imitate, 
opens his drama with introducing 
one of its principal personages 
explaining the story upon which 
it is founded. Thyer. 

1. A little onward lend thy 
guiding hand 

To these dark steps,'] 

So Tiresias in Euripides, Phoe- 
nissse, ver. 841. 

H you Tporctfoifa tvyeert^ is rv^Xtf 
Z904t See. 

Richardson . 

3. For yonder bank] The scene 
of this tragedy is much the same 
as that of the Oiimvf IXI KeXesm 
in Sophocles, where blind CEdi- 
pus is conducted in like manner, 
and represented sitting upon a 
little hill near Athens: but yet 
I think there is scarcely a single 
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There I am wont to sit, when any chance 

Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 5 

Daily’ in the common prison else injoin’d me, 

Where I a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught : but here I feel amends, 

The breath of heav’n fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 10 
With day-spring born ; here leave me to respire. 

This day a solemn feast the people hold 

To Dagon their sea-idol, and forbid 

Laborious works ; unwillingly this rest 

Their superstition yields me; hence with leave 15 

Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 

This unfrequented place to find some ease, 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 
From restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone, 20 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 
Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 

O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel, who at last in sight 
Of both my parents all in flames ascended 25 

From off the altar, where an offering burn’d, 

As in a fiery column charioting 


thought the same in the two 
pieces, and I am sure the Greek 
tragedy can have no pretence to 
be esteemed better, but only be- 
cause it is two thousand years 
older. 

13. To Dagon their sea-idol ,] 
For Milton both here and in the 
Paradise Lost follows the opinion 
of those, who describe this idol 


as part man, part fish, i. 462. 

Dagon hi, name, sea monster, up- 
ward man 

And downward fish. 

24. Twice by an angel,] Once 
to his mother, and again to his 
father Manoah and his mother 
both, and the second time the 
angel ascended in the flame of 
the altar. Judges xiii. 3, II, 20. 
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His god-like presence, and from some great act 
Or benefit reveal’d to Abraham’s race ? 

Why was my breeding order’d and prescrib’d so 

As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for great exploits ; if I must die 
Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out, 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task 35 

With this heav’n-gifted strength? O glorious strength 
Put to the labour of a beast, debas’d 
Lower than bondslave ! promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistine yoke deliver ; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 40 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke: 

Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 

Divine prediction ; what if all foretold 

Had been fulfill’d but through mine own default, 43 

Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 


28. — and from some great act,] 
Mr. Sympson says that the true 
reading is 

—as from some great act ; 
but the poet would hardly say 
As in a fiery column &c. as from 
some great act &c; and there- 
fore we may retain and, and as 
may be understood though not 
expressed, As in a fiery column 
charioting <^c. and as fiom some 
great act 

33. Betray'd, captiv’d,] It should 
be pronounced with the accent 
upon the last syllable, as after- 
wards, ver. 694 . 


To dogs and fowls a prey, or else 
capttv'd. 

I think we commonly pronounce 
it with the accent upon the first 
syllable cdptiv'd: but our old au- 
thors give it the same pronuncia- 
tion as Milton. Spenser, Faery 
Queen, b. ii. cant. iv. st. 16. 

Thus when as Guyon Furor had 
captiv'd : 

and b. iii. cant. i. st. 2. 

But the capttv'd Acrasia he sent t 

and Fairfax, cant. xix. s. 95 . 

Free was Enninia, but capttv'd her 
heart. 
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In what part lodg’d, how easily bereft me, 

Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, 50 

O’ercome with importunity and tears. 

O impotence of mind, in body strong ! 

But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 55 

By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command ! 

God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 

But peace, I must not quarrel with the will go 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 
Haply had ends above my reach to know : 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries ; 

So many, and so huge, that each apart 6r, 

Would ask a life to wail, but chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light the prime work of God to me’ is extinct, 70 


53. But what is strength without 
a double share 
Of wisdom, &c.] 

Ovid, Met xiii. 363. 

Tu virea sine mente geris 

— tu tantum corpore prodes. 

Nos ammo; quantoque ratem qui 
temperat & c. 

Jortin. 

Hor. Od. iii. iv. 65. 

Vis comill expcrs mole rnit sua. 

Richardson. 


69- — or decrepit age /] So it 
is printed in the. first edition ; 
the later editors have omitted or, 
concluding I suppose that it 
made the verse a syllable too 
long. Mr. Calton proposes to 
read 

— beggary in decrepit age ! 

Want joined to the weaknesses 
of helpless age, says he, would 
render it a very real misery. 
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And all her various objects of delight 
Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d, 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 

They creep, yet see, I dark in light expos’d 75 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In pow’r of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. n 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, so 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 

O first created beam, and thou great Word, 

Let there be light, and light was over all ; 

Why am I thus bereav’d thy prime decree ? ’ 85 

The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 


87- And silent as the moon, &c.] 
There cannot be a better note 
on this passage than what Mr. 
Warburton has written on this 
verse of Shakespeare, 2 Henry 
VI. act i. sc. 8. 

Deep night, dark night, the silent of 
the night. 

The silent of the night is a clas- 
sical expression, and means an 
interlunar night — arnica silentia 
lunce. So Pliny, Inter omnes 
verb convenit, utilissime in coitu 
ejus stemi, quern diem alii inter- 
lunii, alii silentis lun® appellant, 
lib. xvi. cap. 39- In imitation of 
this language, Milton says, 

VOL. III. 


The sun to me is dark, 

And lilent as the moon. 

When she deserts the night 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

89- Hid in her vacant inter- 
lunar cave.] Silens luna is the 
moon at or near the change, ami 
in conjunction with the sun. 
Plin. i. lib. xvi. c. 39 . The 
interlunar cave is here called 
vacant, quia luna ibi vacat opere 
et ministerio suo, because the 
moon is idle, and useless, and 
makes no return of light. Mea- 
dowcourt. 

Alluding, I suppose, to the 
same notion, which he has a- 
R 
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Since light so necessary is to life, 90 

And almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part ; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 

So obvious and so easy to be quench’d ? 95 

And not as feeling through all parts diffus’d, 

That she might look at will through every pore ? 

Then had I not been thus exil’d from light. 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, _ 100 

And buried: but O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave, 

Buried, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 


dopted from Hesiod in his Para- 
dise Lost, vi. 4 

..■■■ -There is a cave 

Within the mount of God, fast by 
his throne. 

Where light and darkness in per- 
petual round 

Lodge and dislodge by turns. 

See the note on this place. Thyer. 

90. Since light so necessary is 
to life, &c.l This intermixing 
of his philosophy very much 
weakens the force and pathos of 
Samson’s complaint, which in 
the main is excellent, but I think 
not altogether so fine as the poet’s 
lamentation of his own blindness 
at the beginning of the third 
book of the Paradise Lost ; so 
much better does every body 
write from his own feeling and 
experience, than when he ima- 
gines only what another would 
say upon the same occasion. 


100. To live a life half dead, a 
living death,'] The same thought 
occurs in the following passage 
of Euripides, Supp. 966. 

K at *uv axauff ttrtxva; 

TriocctrKaj ^vffTtinoretvos , 

Out if rotf <p4iftitu( t 
Out if a^t6 f*.cvui>n, 

X»£<> 3>» TiftL nu>y ttr^euca. fioi^ety. 

So also in Sophocles, Antig. 1183. 

rat yag ; 

*0 rat w^olunr avlftf, eu rifru tyoo 
Zr.t Tourer, MAA u%or kyev/Aai ■■«{«,. 

Thyer. 

102. Myself my sepulchre, a 
moving grace,] This thought is 
not very unlike that of Gorgias 
Leontinus, who called vultures 
living sepulchres, yvxit tu^'up^ot 
rccpei, for which he incurred the 
indignation of Longinus; whe- 
ther justly or no I shall not say. 
Jortin. 
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From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs, 105 
But made hereby obnoxious more 
To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity 
Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these ? for with joint pace I hear no 
The tread of many feet steering this way ; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t’ insult, 

Their daily practice to afflict me more. 

Chorus. 

This, this is he ; softly a while, 115 

Let us not break in upon him ; 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffus’d, 

With languish’d head unpropp’d, 

As one past hope, abandon’d, 120 

And by himself given over ; 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
O’er-worn and soil’d ; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 

That heroic, that renown’d, 125 

Irresistible Samson ? whom unarm’d 


111. — steering this way ;"] If 
this be the right reading, the 
metaphor is extremely hard and 
abrupt. A common man would 
have said hearing this way. War- 
burton. 

118. See haw lie lies at random, 
carelessly diffus'd ,] This beautiful 
application of the word diffused 
RJilton has borrowed from the 


Latins. So Ovid ex Ponto. iii. 
iii. 7- 

Publica me requies curarum somnus 
habebat, 

Fusatjue crant toto languida membra 
toro. 

Thyer. 

So Virgil, fusi per herbam, 
zEn. i. 214. and in many other 
places. E. 

R 2 
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No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could with- 
stand ; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid, 

Ran on imbattled armies clad in iron, 

And weaponless himself, 130 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d cuirass, 
Chal/bean temper’d steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof ; 

But safest he who stood aloof, 135 

When insupportably his foot advanc’d, 

In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

Spurn’d them to death by troops. The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel ; 140 

Or grov’ling soil’d their crested helmets in the dust. 
Then with what trivial weapon came to hand, 

The jaw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 

A thousand fore-skins fell, the flow’r of Palestine, 


133. C haly bean temper'd steel, \ 
That is, the best tempered steel 
by the Chalybes, who were fa- 
mous among the ancients for 
their iron works. Virg. Georg, i. 
58. 

At Chalybes nudi ferruro 

The adjective should be pro- 
nounced Chalybtan with the third 
syllable long according to Hein- 
sius's reading of that verse of 
Ovid, Fast. iv. 405. 

jEs trat in pretio s Chalybela massa 
latebat : % 

but Milton makes it short by the 
same poetical liberty, with which 


he had before used M'gean for 
JEgtan, and Thyestean for Thye- 
stenn. 

136. When insupportably his 
foot advanc'd,! For this nervous 
expression Milton was probably 
indebted to the following lines 
of Spenser, Faery Queen, b. i. 
cant. vii. st 1 1 . 

That when the knight he spied, he 
'gan advance 

With huge force, and insupportable 
main. 

Thyer. 

138. The bold Ascalonite] The 
inhabitant of Ascalon, one of the 
five principal cities of the Phili- 
stines, mentioned, 1 Sam. vi. 17. 
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In Ramath-lechi famous to this day. 145 

Then by main force pull'd up, and on his shoulders bore 
The gates of Azza, post, and massy bar, 

Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old. 

No journey of a sabbath-day, and loaded so ; 

Like whom the Gentiles feign to bear up heaven. 150 
Which shall I first bewail 
Thy bondage or lost sight, 

Prison within prison 
Inseparably dark ? 

Thou art become (O worst imprisonment !) 155 

The dungeon of thyself ; thy soul 

(Which men enjoying sight oft without cause complain) 


145. In Ramalh-lechi famous 
to this day.] Judges xv. 17 . — he 
cast away the jaw-bone out of his 
hand, and called that place Ra- 
math-lechi, that is, the lifting up 
of the jaw-lone, or casting away 
of' the jaw-bone, as it is rendered 
in the margin of our Bibles. 

147- The gates of Azza] If 
the poet did not think the allite- 
ration too great, he possibly 
would have wrote 

The gates of Gas B. 

So he does within six lines of 
the end of this play, 

whence Gaza mourns, 

I cannot help remarking the 
great difference there is betwixt 
Ben Johnson's Chorusses, and 
our author's. Old Ben’s are of a 
poor similar regular contexture ; 
our author’s truly Grecian, and 
noble, diversified with all the 
measures our language and po- 
etry are capable of, and I am 
afraid not to be read in the man- 


ner Milton designed them. Symp- 
son. 

147. — post, and massy bar,] 
Mr. Meadowcourt proposes to 
read posts, as being more con- 
formable to Scripture, Judges 
xvi. 3. And Samson lay till mid- 
night, and arose at midnight, and 
took the doors of the gate of the 
city, and the two posts, and went 
away with them, bar and all: 
and posts is certainly better on 
this account, but perhaps Milton 
might prefer post as somewhat 
of a softer sound. 

148. — Hebron, seat of giants 
old,] For Hebron was the city 
of Arba, the father of Anak, and 
the seat of the Anakims. Josh, 
xv. IS, 14. And the Anakims 
were giants, which come of the 
giants. Numb. xiii. 33. 

157. — oft without cause com- 
plain] So Milton himself cor- 
rected it, but all the editions 
continue the old erratum com- 
plained. 

R 3 
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Imprison’d now indeed, 

In real darkness of the body dwells, 

Shut up from outward light 160 

T’ incorporate with gloomy night ; 

For inward light alas 
Puts forth no visual beam. 

O mirror of onr fickle state, 

Since man on earth unparallel’d ! 165 

The rarer thy example stands, 

By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 

For him I reckon not in high estate 170 

Whom long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune raises : 

But thee whose strength, while virtue was her mate, 
Might have subdued the earth, 

Universally crown’d with highest praises. 175 

Samson. 

I hear the sound of words, their sense the air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. 


162. For inward light alas 
Puts forth no visual beam.'] 

The expression is fine, and means 
the ray of light, which occasions 
vision. Mr. Pope borrowed the 
expression in one of his juvenile 
poems, 

He from thick films shall purge th e 
visual ray. 

And on the sightless eye>ball pour 
the day. 

Either he mistook his original. 


and supposed Milton meant by 
visual ray the sight, or at least 
thought himself at liberty to use 
it in that highly figurative sense. 
See what is said on the passage 
in the last edition of Mr. Pope’s 
works, Warburton. 

172. Or the sphere of fortune 
raises;] Fortune is painted on 
a globe, which by her influence 
is in a perpetual rotation on its 
axis. Warburton. 
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Chorus. 

He speaks, let us draw nigh. Matchless in might. 
The glory late of Israel, now the grief; 

We come thy friends and neighbours not unknown iso 
From Eshtaol and Zora’s fruitful vale 
To visit or bewail thee, or if better, 

Counsel or consolation we may bring, 

Salve to thy sores ; apt words have pow’r to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 185 

And are as balm to fester’d wounds. 

Samson. 

Your coming, friends, revives me, for 1 learn 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 


178. He speaks , ] We have 
followed Milton’s own edition ; 
most of the others have it He 
spake. 

181. From Eshtaol and Zorn's 
fruitful vale ] These were two 
towns of the tribe of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 41. the latter the birth-place 
of Samson, Judges xiii. 2. and 
they were near one another. And 
the Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him at timet in the camp of 
Dan between Zorah and Eshtaol, 
Judges xiii. 25. And they were 
both situated in the valley, Josh, 
xv. 33. and therefore the poet 
■with great exactness says Eshtaol 
and Zora' s fruitful vale. 

182. To visit or bewail thee,'] 
The poet dictated 

To visit and bewail thee i 
The purpose of their visit was to 
bewail him ; or if belter, (that is 
if they found it more proper,) to 
advise or comfort him. Veniebat 


autem ad Eumenem utrumque 
genus hominum, et qui propter 
odium fructum oculis ex ejus casu 
caper e vellent, [see above, ver. 
112. to stare at my effUction,] 
et qui propter veterem amici- 
tiam culloqui consolarique cvperent. 
Corn. Nepos in vita Eumenis. 
Calton. 

184. — apt words have pow'r 
to swage &c.] Alluding to these 
lines in Aischylus. Prom. Vinct. 
377. 

Ovxovt Xl^ofAftitv reuro yuvtrxuf, on 
O fyns woven ufn targot koyot. 

Or to this passage in Menander. 

- \oyos ytL% s rn Xvrvs ftotot, 

Thyer. 

Or perhaps to Horace, epist. i. i. 
34. 

Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc 
lenirc dolorcm 

Pos>is, et mugnam inorbi tleponere 
partem. 

R 4 
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Bear in their superscription, (of the most 190 

I would be understood,) in prosp’rous days 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head, 

Not to be found though sought. Ye see, O friends, 
How many evils have inclos’d me round; 

Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 195 
Blindness, for had I sight, confus’d with shame. 

How could I once look up, or heave the head, 

Who like a foolish pilot have shipwrack’d 
My vessel trusted to me from above, 

Gloriously rigg’d ? and for a word, a tear, 200 

Fool, have divulg’d the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? tell me, friends, 

Am I not sung and proverb’d for a fool 

In every street ? do they not say, how well 

Are come upon him his deserts ? yet why ? 205 

Immeasurable strength they might behold 

In me, of wisdom nothing more than mean ; 

This with the other should, at least, have pair’d, 

These two proportion’d ill drove me transverse. 

Chorus. 

Tax not divine disposal ; wisest men 210 


195. Yet that which was the 
worst now least afflicts me,~\ There 
is no inconsistence in this with 
what he had said before, ver. 66. 

...-—but chief of all, 

O loss of sight, of thee I most com- 
plain. 

When he was by himself, he con- 
sidered his blindness as the worst 
of evils ; but now, upon his 
friends coming in and seeing 
him in this wretched condition, 
it least afflicts me, says he, as 


being some cover to his shame 
and confusion. 

210. Tax not divine disposal 
&c.] As this whole play, so 
particularly the part of the Cho- 
rus, is written in the very spirit 
of the ancients, and is formed 
exactly according to the precepts 
of Horace. De Arte Poet. 193. 

Actoris paries Chorus, oftlciuinque 
virile 

Defendat; neu quid medios inUrci- 
nat actus. 
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Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d ; 

And shall again, pretend they ne’er so wise. 

Deject not then so overmuch thyself, 

Who hast of sorrow thy full load besides ; 

Yet truth to say, I oft have heard men wonder 215 
Why thou should’st wed Philistian women rather 
Than of thy own tribe fairer, or as fair, 

At least of thy own nation, and as noble. 

Samson. 

The first I saw at Timna, and she pleas’d 
Me, not my parents, that I sought to wed 220 

The daughter of an infidel : they knew not 
That what I motion’d was of God ; I knew 


Quod non proposito conducat et hie* 
reut apte. 

I lie bonis faveatque, et concilictur 
amice ; 

Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tu- 
mentes : 

Ille dapes laudet merits brevis; ille 
salubrem 

Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia 
portis : 

Ille tegat commissa, Deosque prece- 
tur et oret, 

Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna su- 
perbis. 

The Chorus must support an actor’s 
part; 

Defend the virtuous, and advise with 
art ; 

Govern the choleric, the proud ap- 
pease. 

And the short feasts of frugul tables 
praise ; 

The laws and justice of well-govern’d 
states. 

And peace triumphant with her open 
gate*. 

Intrusted secrets let them ne’er be- 
tray, 

But to the righteous Gods with ardour 
pray. 

That fortune with returning smiles 
may bless 


Afflicted worth, and impious pride 
depress. 

Yet let their songs with apt coherence 
join, 

Promote the plot, and aid the main 
design. Francis. 

Such is the character and office 
of the Chorus, as prescribed by" 
this great critic and poet, and it 
was never exemplified more fully 
than in the Chorus of Milton. 

2l6. — Philistian women rather ] 
So it is printed in Milton's own 
edition, and woman is a mistake 
of the other editions; for more 
than one are mentioned after- 
wards. The first I saw at I'imna, 
&c. ver. 219- the next I took to 
wife, &c. ver. 227. 

2 1 9. The first I saw at Timna , ] 
Judg. xiv. 1. And Samson went 
down to Timnath, and saw a wo- 
man in Timnath of the daughters 
of the Philistines, &c. 

222. That what I motion’d was 
of God ;] It was printed men - 
tim’d, which is sense indeed, but 
Milton himself in the table of 
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From intimate impulse, and therefore urg’d 
The marriage on ; that by occasion hence 
I might begin Israel’s deliverance, 225 

The work to which I was divinely call’d. 

She proving false, the next I took to wife 
(O that I never had ! fond wish too late,) 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That specious monster, my accomplish’d snare. 230 
I thought it lawful from my former act, 

And the same end; still watching to oppress 
Israel’s oppressors : of what now I suffer 
She was not the prime cause, but I myself, 

Who vanquish’d with a peal of words (O weakness!) 
Gave up my fort of silence to a woman. 236 

Chorus. 

In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country’s enemy. 

Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness : 

Yet Israel still serves with all his sons. 240 

Samson. 

That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel’s governors, and heads of tribes, 


errata substituted motion'd, which 
is better: but the first error hath 
still prevailed in all the editions. 

229. Was in the vale of Sorec, 
Dalila,'] Judg. xvi. 4. And it 
came to pass afterward, that he 
loved a woman in the valley of 
Sorek, whose name was Dalilah, 
& c. 

230 . — my accomplish'd snare,] 
There seems to be a quibble in 
the use of this epithet. War- 
burton. 


241. That fault &c.] Milton 
certainly intended to reproach 
his countrymen indirectly, and 
as plainly as he dared, with the 
restoration of Charles II. which 
he accounted the restoration of 
slavery, and with the execution 
of the regicides. He pursues 
the same subject again, 678 to 
700. I wonder how the li- 
censers of those days let it pass. 
Jortin. 
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Who seeing those great acts, which God had done 
Singly by me against their conquerors, 

Acknowledg’d not, or not at all consider’d 245 

Deliverance offer’d : 1 on th’ other side 
Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds. 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer; 
But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 
To count them thin s worth notice, till at length 250 
Their lords the Philistines with gather’d pow’rs 
Enter’d Judea seeking me, who then 
Safe to the rock of Etham was retir’d, 

Not flying, but forecasting in what place 
To set upon them, what advantag’d best ; 255 

Mean while the men of Judah, to prevent 
The harass of their land, beset me round ; 

I willingly on some conditions came 

Into their hands, and they as gladly yield me 

To the uncircumcis’d a welcome prey, 260 

Bound with two cords ; but cords to me were threads 

Touch’d with the flame : on their whole host I flew 

Unarm’d, and with a trivial weapon fell’d 

Their choicest youth ; they only liv’d who fled. 

Had Judah that day join’d, or one whole tribe, 265 
They had by this possess’d the tow’rs of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they serve : 


247. Us’d no ambition ] Going 
about with studiousness and af- 
fectation to gain praise, as Mr. 
Richardson says, alluding to the 
origin of the word in Latin. 

253. Safe to the rock of Etham 
teas retir'd, &c.] Judg. xv. 8. 
And he went down, and dwelt in 


the top of the rock Etam. Thai 
the Philistines went vp, and pitched 
in Jiidah, &e. 

254. — forecasting] The same 
word as to east, to consider, de- 
vise means, & c. See Par. Lost, 
iii. 634. T. Warton. 
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But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 

And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 270 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ; 

And to despise, or envy, or suspect 
Whom God hath of his special favour rais'd 
As their deliverer ; if he ought begin, 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 275 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds ? 

Chorus. 

Thy words to my remembrance bring 
How Succoth and the fort of Penuel 
Their great deliverer contemn’d. 

The matchless Gideon in pursuit sso 

Of Madian and her vanquish’d kings : 

And how ingrateful Ephraim 


268. But what more oft in na- 
tions grown corrupt, &c.] Here 
Mr. Thyer has anticipated me 
by observing, that Milton is very 
uniform, as well as just, in his 
notions of liberty, always attri- 
buting the loss of it to vice and 
corruption of morals: but in this 
passage he very probably in- 
tended also a secret satire upon 
the English nation, which ac- 
cording to his republican politics 
had, by restoring the King, 
chosen bondage with ease rather 
than strenuous liberty. And let 
me add, that the sentiment is 
very like that of ASmilius Le- 
pidus the consul, in his orktion 
to the Roman people against 
Sulla, preserved among the frag- 
ments of Sallust annuite le- 

gibus impositis ; accipite otium 
cum servitio ; but for my- 


self potior visa est pericu- 

losa libertas, quieto servitio. 

278. How Succoth and the fort 
of Penuel &c.] The men of Suc- 
coth and of the tower of Penuel 
refused to give loaves of bread 
to Gideon and his three hundred 
men pursuing after Zebah and 
Zalmunna, kings of Midian. See 
Judg. viii. 4 — 9 . 

282. And horn ingrateful E- 
phrairn &c.] Jephtha subdued 
the children of Ammon ; and he 
is said to have defended Israel by 
argument not worse than by arms, 
on account of the message which 
he sent unto the king of the chil- 
dren of Ammon, Judg. xi. 15 — 
27- For his victory over the 
Ammonites the Ephraimites en- 
vied and quarrelled with him ; 
and threatened to burn his house 
with fire : but Jephthah and the 
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Had dealt with Jephtha, who by argument, 

Not worse than by his shield and spear, 

Defended Israel from the Ammonite, 285 

Had not his prowess quell’d their pride 
In that sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve adjudg’d to death, 

For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

Samson. 

Of such examples add me to the roll, 290 

Me easily indeed mine may neglect, 

But God’s propos’d deliverance not so. 

Chorus. 

Just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men ; 

Unless there be who think not God at all : 295 

If any be, they walk obscure ; 

For of such doctrine never was there school, 

But the heart of the fool, 

And no man therein doctor but himself. 

Yet more there be who doubt his ways not just, 300 
As to his own edicts found contradicting, 

Then give the reins to wand’ring thought, 


men of Gilead smote Ephraim, 
and took the passages of Jordan 
before the Ephraimites, and there 
slew those of them who could 
not rightly pronounce the word 
Shibboleth, and there fell at that 
time two and forty thousand of 
them. See Judg. xii. 1 — 6. 

298. But the heart of the fool,'] 
Alluding to Psal. xiv. 1. and the 
sentiment is not very unlike that 
of a celebrated divine. “ The 


"fool hath said in his heart, 
" There is no God: and who 
“ but a fool would have said 
“ so?” 

299- And no man therein doctor 
but himself.] There is something 
rather too quaint and fanciful in 
this conceit, and it appears the 
worse, as this speech of the 
Chorus is of so serious a nature, 
and filled with so many deep 
and solemn truths. Thyer. 
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Regardless of his glory’s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involv’d 

They ravel more, still less resolv’d, 305 

But never find self-satisfying solution. 

As if they would confine th’ Interminable, 

And tie him to his own prescript, 

Who made our laws to bind us, not himself, 

And hath full right t’ exempt 310 

Whom so it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 
Of sin, or legal debt ; 

For with his own laws he can best dispense. 

He would not else who never wanted means, 315 
Nor in respect of th’ enemy just cause 
To set his people free, 

Have prompted this heroic Nazarite, 

Against his vow of strictest purity, 

To seek in marriage that fallacious bride, 320 

Unclean, unchaste. 

Down reason then, at least vain reasonings down, 
Though reason here aver 
That moral verdict quits her of unclean : 


303. Regardless qf his glory's 
diminution ;] This expression is 
strong as anciently understood. 
Cicero de Orat. ii. 39. Majestatem 
pop. Rom. minuere is the same as 
crimen laesae majestatis. Corn. 
Nepos, Ages. 4. religionem minu- 
ere is violare. Richardson. 

319- — vow of strictest purity ,] 
Not a vow of celibacy, but of 
strictest purity from Mosaical 
and legal uncleanness. War- 
burton. 


324 . That moral verdict quits 
her of unclean :] That is, by the 
law of nature a Philistian woman 
was not unclean, yet the law of 
Moses held her to be so. I do 
not know why the poet thought 
lit to make his hero scepticize 
on a point, as irreconcileable to 
reason, which may be very well 
accounted for by the best rules 
of human prudence and policy. 
The institution of Moses was to 
keep the Jewish people distinct 
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Unchaste was subsequent, her stain not his. 325 

But see here comes thy reverend Sire 
With careful step, locks white as down, 

Old Manoah : advise 

Forthwith how thou ought’st to receive him. 

Samson. 

Aye me, another inward grief awak’d 330 

With mention of that name renews th’ assault. 

Manoah. 

Brethren and men of Dan, for such ye seem, 
Though in this uncouth place ; if old respect, 

As 1 suppose, tow’ards your once gloried friend, 

My son now captive, hither hath inform’d 335 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Came lagging after ; say if he be here. 

Chorus. 

As signal now in -low dejected state. 

As erst in high’est, behold him where he lies. 

Manoah. 

O miserable change ! is this the man, 340 


and separate from the nations. 
This the lawgiver effected by a 
vast variety of means: one of 
which was to hold all other na- 
tions under a legal impurity ; the 
best means of preventing inter- 
marriages with them. H'arburton. 

336. — while mine cast hack 
rvith ogp] This is very artfully 
and properly introduced, to ac- 
count for the Chorus coming to 
Samson before Manoah, for it is 
not to be supposed that any of 
his friends should be more con- 
cerned for his welfare, or more 


desirous to visit him than his 
father. 

340. 0 miserable change! &c.] 
This speech of Manoah's is in 
my opinion very beautiful in its 
kind. The thoughts are exactly 
such as one may suppose would 
occur to the mind of the old 
man, and are expressed with an 
earnestness and impatience very 
well suited to that anguish of 
mind he must be in at the sight 
of his son under such miserable 
afflicted circumstances. It is not 
at all unbecoming the pious grave 
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That invincible Samson, far renown’d, 

The dread of Israel’s foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to angels walk’d their streets, ’ 

None offering fight ; who single combatant 
Duell’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 345 

Himself an army, now unequal match 
To save himself against a coward arm’d 
At one spear’s length. O ever failing trust 
In mortal strength ! and oh what not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? Nay what thing good 350 

Pray’d for, but often proves our woe, our bane ? 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach ; I gain’d a son. 

And such a son as all men hail’d me happy ; 


character of Manoah to represent 
him, as Milton does, even com- 
plaining and murmuring at this 
disposition of heaven, in the first 
bitterness of his soul. Such sud- 
den starts of infirmity are ascribed 
to some of the greatest person- 
ages in Scripture, and it is agree- 
able to that well known maxim, 
that religion may regulate, but 
can never eradicate, natural pas- 
sions and affections. " Thyer. 

352. 1 pray'd for children, and 
thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach 
Some lines from a fragment of 
Euripides may be introduced 
here. They are very beautiful, 
and not impertinent. 

Tmtu, psXtt /ii, ptyyts iXitv T.Sf, 

K xXo, 2l Torrou xtvp iJw* i vnrtfie,. 

Tut tuXXtucc 1, rXjwtw f i " . 

n.XXfwv r lT*ire, i g<rt ue* Xl \ttt jtfcXiw. 
AXX’aySi. cutu Xa/lT( a», iSlit jcaXor, 
Ilf Tttf cretin, xett Tsfixt Islay fttnii, 
nau2*r» »l tytus if lofixst iltit pace. 


Mulier, amicum solis hoc magni ju- 
bar, 

Dolce et Uteri maria cum venti silent : 

Dulce est et amnts largo?, et vernans 
humus : 

Sunt aliis pulrhru multa, quee possum 
addere. 

Scd crede nullum gratius spectaculum 
est, 

Quam post querelas nrhitntis tetricae , 

Cons/iicvre florem libes&m ortentem 
doviL 

Eurip. Barnes, p. 443. Calton. 

354. And such a son &c.] It is 
very hard that the editors of 
Milton have never taken the 
pains to correct the errors of the 
first edition, which he had him- 
self corrected. This verse at first 
was printed imperfect, and it has 
been followed in all the editions, 

Such a son as all men hail'd me 
happy ; 

And was wanting in the begin- 
ning, 

And such a son as all men hail'd me 
happy 5 
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Who would be now a father in ray stead ? 355 

O wherefore did God grant me my request, 

And as a blessing with such pomp adorn’d ? 

Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 

Our earnest pray’rs, then giv’n with solemn hand 

As graces, draw a scorpion’s tail behind ? 360 

For this did th’ Angel twice descend ? for this 

Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a plant 

Select, and sacred, glorious for a while, 

The miracle oftnen ; then in an hour 

Insnar’d, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 365 

Thy foes derision, captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves ? 

Alas methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 

He should not so o’erwhelm, and as a thrall 370 

Subject him to so foul indignities, 

Be it but for honour’s sake of former deeds. 

Samson. 

Appoint not heav’nly disposition, father ; 

Nothing of all these evils hath befall’n me 

But justly ; I myself have brought them on, 375 


so Milton himself corrected it, 
and so Mr. Jortin and Mr. 
Sympson conjectured it should 
be read. And at the time of 
writing this, in all probability 
the author remembered the 
happy father in Terence. An- 
dria i.-i. 69 . 

Cum id mihi plocebat, turn uno ore 
omnes omnia 

Bona dicere, et iaudare fortunas 
meas, 

Qui natum haberem tali ingenio 
prcditutn. 

VOL. III. 


359. — then giv'n with solemn 
hand 

As graces, draw a scorpions 
tail behind ?] 

He has raised this beautiful 
imagery on the following text, 
Luke xi. 12 . If a son shall ask 
of his father an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion ? He was not al- 
ways so happy. fVarburton. 

373. Appoint ] That is, ar- 
raign, summon to answer. IVar- 
burton. 

S 
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Sole author I, sole cause : if ought seem vile, 

As vile hath been my folly, who 5 have profan’d 
The mystery of God giv’n me under pledge 
Of vow, and have betray’d it to a woman, 

A Canaanite, my faithless enemy. 380 

This well I knew, nor was at all surpris’d, 

But warn’d by oft experience : did not she 

Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 

The secret wrested from me in her height 

Of nuptial love profess’d, carrying it straight 385 

To them who had corrupted her, my spies, 

And rivals ? In this other was there found 
More faith, who also in her prime of love, 

Spousal embraces, vitiated with gold, 

Though offer’d only, by the scent conceiv’d 390 

Her spurious first-born, treason against me ? 

Thrice she assay’d with flattering pray’rs and sighs, 
And amorous reproaches, to win from me 
My capital secret, in what part my strength 
Lay stor’d, in what part summ’d, that she might know ; 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to sport 396 

Her importunity, each time perceiving 
How openly, and with what impudence 
She purpos’d to betray me, and (which was worse 
Than undissembled hate) with what contempt 400 
She sought to make me traitor to myself ; 

Yet the fourth time, when must’ring all her wiles, 
With blandish’d parlies, feminine assaults, 

391 . — treason against we?] 401. She sought] So it is in 
By our laws called petty treason. Milton's own edition ; in most 
Richardson. of the others She thought. 
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Tongue-batteries, she surceas’d not day nor night 
To storm me over-watch’d, and wearied out, 405 

At times when men seek most repose and rest, 

I yielded, and unlock’d her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well resolv’d 
Might easily have shook off all her snares : 

But foul effeminacy held\me yok’d 410 

Her bond-slave ; O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion ! servile mind 
Rewarded well with servile punishment ! 

The base degree to which I now am fall’n, 

These rags, this grinding is not yet so base 415 

As was my former servitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 

True slavery, and that blindness worse than this, 

That saw not how degenerately I serv’d. 

Manoah. 

I cannot praise thy marriage choices, son, 420 

Rather approv’d them not ; but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prompting how thou might’st 
Find some occasion to infest our foes. 

I state not that ; this I am sure, our foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 425 

Their captive, and their triumph ; thou the sooner 
Temptation found’st, or over-potent charms 


411. — O indignity ! O blot &c.] 
Nothing could give the reader a 
better idea of a preat and heroic 
spirit in the circumstances of 
Samson, than this sudden gust 
of indignation and passionate 
self-reproach upon the mention- 
ing of his weakness. Besides 


there is something vastly grand 
and noble in his reflection upon 
his present condition on this oc- 
casion, 

These rags, this grinding is not yet 
so base &t\ 

Thyer. 
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To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee ; which to have kept 
Tacit, was in thy pow’r : true ; and thou bear’st 430 
Enough, and more, the burden of that fault; 

Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains, 

This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 435 

Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who hath deliver’d 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands, 

Them out of thine, who slew’st them many a slain. 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 440 

Besides whom is no God, compar’d with idols, 
Disglorified, blasphem’d, and had in scorn 
By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine ; 

Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 
Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, 445 
Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 
Could have befall’n thee and thy father’s house. 

Samson. 

Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp have brought 
To Dagon, and advanc’d his praises high 450 


434. This day the Philistines a 
popular feast &c.] Judg. xvi. 23. 
Then the lords of the Philistines 
gathered them together, for to offer 
a great sacrifice unto Dagon their 
God, and to rejoice ; for they said. 
Our God hath delivered Samson 
our enemy into our hand, &c. 
This incident the poet hath finely 


improved, and with great judg- 
ment he hath put this reproach 
of Samson into the mouth of the 
father, rather than any other of 
the dramatis personae. 

449. — pomp ] Public proces- 
sion, kc. See note. Par. Lost, 
viii. 60. and below, ver. 1312. 
E. 
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Among the heathen round ; to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and op’d the mouths 
Of idolists, and atheists; have brought scandal 
To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propense enough before 455 

To waver, or fall off, and join with idols ; 

Which is my chief affliction, shame and sorrow. 

The anguish of my soul, that suffers not 
Mine eye to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest. 

This only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 

With me hath end ; all the contest is now 
’Twixt God and Dagon ; Dagon hath presum’d, 

Me overthrown, to enter lists with God, 

His deity comparing and preferring 

Before the God of Abraham. He, be sure, 465 

Will not connive, or linger, thus provok’d, 

But will arise, and his great name assert : 

Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 470 

And with confusion blank his worshippers. 

Manoah. 

With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 475 


472. and these words 

I as a prophecy receive ;] 

This method of one person's 
taking an omen from the words 
of another was frequently prac- 
tised among the ancients: and 
in these words the downfall of 


Dagon’s worshippers is artfully 
resignified, as the death of 
am son is in other places ; but 
Manoah, as it was natural, ac- 
cepts the good omen, without 
thinking of the evil that is to 
follow. 

S 3 
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Against all competition, nor will long 
Indure it doubtful whether God be Lord, 

Or Dagon. But for thee what shall be done ? 

Thou must not in the mean while here forgot 

Lie in this miserable loathsome plight 480 

Neglected. I already have made way 

To some Philistian lords, with whom to treat 

About thy ransom : well they may by this 

Have satisfied their utmost of revenge 

By pains and slaveries, worse than death inflicted 485 

On thee, who now no more canst do them harm. 

Samson. 

Spare that proposal, father, spare the trouble 
Of that solicitation ; let me here. 

As I deserve, pay on my punishment ; 

And expiate, if possible, my crime, 490 

Shameful garrulity. To have reveal’d 
Secrets of men, the secrets of a friend, 

How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt, and scorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendship, and avoided as a blab, 495 

The mark of fool set on his front ? 

But I God’s counsel have not kept, his holy secret 
Presumptuously have publish’d, impiously, 

Weakly at least, and shamefully : a sin 

That Gentiles in their parables condemn 500 


500. That Gentiles in their pa- 
rables condemn &c.] Alluding to 
the story of Tantalus, who for 
revealing the secrets of the gods 
was condemned to pains in hell. 
Cicero Tusc. Disp. iv. 16. 


poet® impendere apud inferos 
saxum Tantalo faciunt ob sce- 
lera, animique impotentiam, et 
superbiloquentiam. Euripides as- 
signs the same punishment, and 
for the same reason. Orestes 8. 
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To their abyss and horrid pains confin’d. 

Manoah. 

Be penitent and for thy fault contrite, 

But act not in thy own affliction, son ; 

Repent the sin, but if the punishment 

Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids ; 505 

Or th’ execution leave to high disposal, 

And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself ; perhaps 
God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 

Who ever more approves and more accepts 510 

(Best pleas’d with humble’ and filial submission) 

Him who imploring mercy sues for life, 

Than who self-rigorous chooses death as due ; 

Which argues over-just, and self-displeas’d 
For self-offence, more than for God offended. 515 
Reject not then what offer’d means ; who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house. 

Where thou may’st bring thy offerings, to avert 
His further ire, with pray’rs and vows renew’d? 520 
Samson. 

His pardon I implore; but as for life, 

To what end should I seek it ? when in strength 
All mortals I excell’d, and great in hopes 


#r< 61 Mf avfywrtf •* 

Kiiffif Tfixwtfyf m&mfA *#«*, 

AKoXairrat yXvrrat, eur%im* 

Mr. Warburton’s remark is, that 
“ the ancient mystagogues taught, 
“that the Gods punished both 
“ the revealers and the violators 


“ of their mysteries. Milton had 
“ here in his eye that fine pas- 
“ sage of Virgil, dEn. vi. 617. 

“ — sedet, iEternumque sedebit 
11 Infelix Theseus, Phlcgyasque mi- 
“ serrimus omnes 

“ Admonct, et majjna testatur voce 
per umbras, &c.” 

s 4 
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With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits, 525 
Full of divine instinct, after some proof 
Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 
The sons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearless of danger, like a petty God 
I walk’d about, admir’d of all and dreaded 530 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 

Then swoll’n with pride into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften’d with pleasure and voluptuous life ; 

At length to lay my head and hallow’d pledge 535 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me 
Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. 

Then turn’d me out ridiculous, despoil’d, 

Shav’n, and disarm’d among mine enemies. 540 

Chorus. 

Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 

Which many a famous warrior overturns, 

Thou could’st repress, nor did the dancing ruby 


531. — none daring my affront .] 
None daring to contend with me, 
and meet me face to face, accord- 
ing to the etymology of the word. 
See the note on Paradise Lost, 
ix. 330. 

535. — hallow'd pledge"] This 
is the genuine reading of the 
first edition; in most of the 
others it is absurdly corrupted 
into hollom pledge. 

538. —all my precious fleece ,] 
Read of my precious fleece. Thus 
in Paradise Lost, i. 59 G. the sun 
in a mist is shorn of his beams : 


and ix. 1059. Samson from the 
harlot-lap waked shorn of his 
strength. Meadowcourt. 

543. — nor did the dancing ruby 
&c.] The poet here probably al- 
ludes to Prov. xxiii. 31. Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

543. Compare Comas, 672. 

behold this cordial julep here. 

That flames, and dances in his crys- 
tal bounds. 

T. Warton. 
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Sparkling, out-pour’d, the flavour, or the smell, 

Or taste that cheers the hearts of Gods and men, 545 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 

Samson. 

Wherever fountain or fresh current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch ethereal of heav’n’s fiery rod, 

I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 560 

Thirst, and refresh’d ; nor envied them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

Chorus. 

O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health. 
When God with these forbidd’n made choice to rear 5 55 
His mighty champion, strong above compare. 

Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 


545. Or taste that cheers the 
heart of Gods and men,'] Taken 
from Judg. ix. 13. — wine which 
cheereth God and man. Milton 
says Gods, which is a just para- 
phrase, meaning the hero-gods of 
the heathen. Jotham is here 
speaking to an idolatrous city, 
that ran a whoring after Baalim, 
and made Baal-berith their God : 
a God sprung from among men, 
as may be partly collected from 
his name, as well as from divers 
other circumstances of the story. 
Hesiod in a similar expression 
says, that the vengeance of the 
fates pursued the crimes of Gods 
and men. Theog. v. 220. 

Air* ft haitTi &c. 

Warlrurton. 

Gods and men is the reading of 
Milton’s own edition, and more 


agreeable to the text of Scrip- 
ture than in the common edi- 
tions, Gods or men. 

547. Wherever fountain or fresh 
current flow'd 

Against the eastern ray, &c.] 
This circumstance was very pro- 
bably suggested to our author 
by the following lines of Tasso’s 
poem del Mondo creato. Gior- 
nata iii. st. 8. 

O liquid! cristaili, ondc s’ estingua 

L'ardente sete a miscri mortali : 

Ma piu salubre 4, se tra riue pietre 

Rompendo 1* argentale, e freddc 
coma. 

Incontra il nuouo sol, che il puro 
argento 

Co* raggi indora — 

Thyer. 

557. Whose drink Sec.] Samson 
was a Nazarite, Judges xiii. 7. 
therefore to drink no wine, nor 
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Samson. 

But what avail’d this temp’rance, not complete 
Against another object more enticing ? 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 560 

And at another to let in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquish’d ? by which means, 

Now blind, dishearten’d, sham’d, dishonour’d, quell’d, 
To what can I be useful, wherein serve 
My nation, and the work from heav’n impos’d, 565 
But to sit idle on the household hearth, 

A burd’nous drone ; to visitants a gaze, 

Or pitied object, these redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose clust’ring down, 

Vain monument of strength ; till length of years 570 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure ? 

Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread, 

Till vermin or the draff of servile food 

Consume me, and oft-invocated death 575 

Hasten the welcome end of all my pains. 

Manoah. 

Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gift 


shave his head. See Numb. vi. 
Amos ii. 12. Richardson. 

5 66. But to sit idle on the 
household hearth, &c.] It is sup- 
posed, with probability enough, 
that Milton chose Samson for his 
subject, because he was fellow - 
sufferer with him in the loss of 
his eyes ; however one may ven- 
ture to say, that the similitude of 
their circumstances in this respect 
has enriched the poem with seve- 
ral very pathetic descriptions of 
the misery of blindness. Thyer. 


569 ■ — clust’ring] See the notes 
on Par. Lost, iv. 303. E. 

571- — craze my limbs] He 
uses the word craze much in 
the same manner as in the Para- 
dise Lost, xii. 210. where see the 
note; and I would always re- 
commend it to the reader, when 
an uncommon word especially 
occurs in two or more different 
places, to compare the places 
together for the better under- 
standing of our author. 
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Which was expressly giv’n thee to annoy them ? 

Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle, 

Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age outworn. 580 

But God who caus’d a fountain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst t’ allay 
After the brunt of battle, can as easy 
Cause light again within thy eyes to spring. 

Wherewith to serve him better than thou hast ; 685 

And I persuade me so ; why else this strength 
Miraculous yet remaining in those locks ? 

His might continues in thee not for nought, 

Nor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate thus. 

Samson. 

All otherwise to me my thoughts portend, 590 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light, 
Nor th’ other light of life continue long, 

But yield to double darkness nigh at hand : 

So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 


581. But God who caus'd a 
fountain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground to spring, 
&c.] 

Judges xv. 18, 19* And he was 
sore athirst, and called on the 
Lord, and said, Thou hast given 
this great deliverance into the hand 
of thy servant, and non shall I 
die for thirst, and Jail into the 
hand of the uncircumcised P But 
God clave an hollow place that 
was in the jaw, and there came 
water thereout ; and when he had 
drunk, his spirit came again, and 
he revived. We see that Milton 
differs from our translation. Our 
translation says that God clave 
an hollow place that was in the 


jaw : but Milton says that God 
caused a fountain from the dry 
ground to spring : and herein he 
follows the Chaldee paraphrast 
and the best commentators, who 
understand it that God made a 
cleft in some part of the ground 
or rock, in the place called Lehi, 
Lehi signifying both a jaw and a 
place so called. 

588. His might continues &c.] 
A fine preparative, which raises 
our expectation of some great 
event to be produced by his 
strength. Warburton. 

594. So much 1 feel my genial 
spirits droop, &c.] Here Milton 
in the person of Samson describes 
exactly his own case, what he 
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My hopes all flat, nature within me seems 595 

In all her functions weary of herself, 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

Manoah. 

Believe not these suggestions which proceed 
From anguish of the mind and humours black, 600 
That mingle with thy fancy. I however 
Must not omit a father’s timely care 
To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ransom, or how else : mean while be calm, 

And healing words from these thy friends admit. 60S 

Samson. 

O that torment should not be confin’d 
To the body’s wounds and sores, 

With maladies innumerable 
In heart, head, breast, and reins ; 


felt, and what he thought in 
some of his melancholy hours. 
He could not have wrote so well 
bub from his own feeling and 
experience, and the very flow of 
the verses is melancholy, and ex- 
cellently adapted to the subject. 
As Mr. Thyer expresses it, there 
is a remarkable solemnity and 
air of melancholy in the very 
sound of these verses, and the 
reader will find it very difficult 
to pronounce them without that 
grave and serious tone of voice 
which is proper for the occasion. 

600. — and humours black, 

That mingle with thy fancy.~\ 
This very just notion of the 
mind or fancy’s being affected, 
and as it were tainted, with the 
vitiated humours of the body, 
Milton had before adopted in his 
Paradise Lost, where he intro- 


duces Satan in the shape of a 
toad at the ear of Eve. iv. 804. 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
Th' animal spirits 

So again in the Mask, 

’tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood. 

Thyer. 

606. 0 that torment should not 
be confin'd &c.] Milton, no doubt, 
was apprehensive that this long 
description of Samson’s grief and 
misery might grow tedious to 
the reader, and therefore here 
with great judgment varies both 
his manner of expressing it and 
the versification. These sudden 
starts of impatience are very na- 
tural to persons in such circum- 
stances, and this rough and un- 
equal measure of the verses is 
very well suited to it. Thyer. 
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But must secret passage find 
To th’ inmost mind. 

There exercise all his fierce accidents. 

And on her purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 

With answerable pains, but more intense, 

Though void of corporal sense. 

My griefs not only pain me 
As a ling’ring disease. 

But finding no redress, ferment and rage, 

Nor less than wounds immedicable 
Rankle, and fester, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly stings 
Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts. 
Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can asswage, 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp. 


610 


615 


620 


625 


623. Thoughts my tormentors 
arm'd with deadly stings 
Mangle &c.] 

This descriptive imagery is fine 
and well pursued. The idea is 
taken from the effects of poison- 
ous salts in the stomach and 
bowels, which stimulate, tear, 
inflame, and exulcerate the tender 
fibres, and end in a mortification, 
which he calls death's benumbing 
opium, as in that stage the pain 
is over. IVarburton. 

627- Or medicinal liquor can 
asstvage,] Here medicinal is pro- 
nounced with the accent upon 
the last syllable but one, as in 
Latin: which is more musical 


than as we commonly pronounce 
it medicinal with the accent upon 
the last syllable but two, or 
m ed'cinal as Milton has used it 
in the Mask. The same musical 
pronunciation occurs in Shake- 
speare. Othello, act v. sc. 10. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian 
trees 

Their medicinal gum. 

628. —from snowy Alp.'] He 
uses Alp for mountain in general, 
as in the Paradise Lost, ii. 620. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 

Alp in the strict etymology of 
the word signifies a mountain 
white with snow. We have in- 
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Sleep hath forsook and giv’n me o’er 

To death’s benumbing opium as my only cure : 630 

Thence faintings, svyoonings of despair, 

And sense of heav’n’s desertion. 

I was his nursling once, and choice delight, 

His destin’d from the womb, 

Promis’d by heav’nly message twice descending. 6ra 
Under his special eye 

Abstemious I grew up, and thriv’d amain ; 

He led me on to mightiest deeds 

Above the nerve of mortal arm 

Against th’ uncircumcis’d, our enemies : 640 

But now hath cast me off" as never known. 

And to those cruel enemies. 

Whom I by his appointment had provok’d. 

Left me all helpless with th’ irreparable loss 
Of sight, reserv’d alive to be repeated 645 

The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless ; 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 


deed appropriated the name to 
the high mountains which sepa- 
rate Italy from France and Ger- 
many; but any high mountain 
may be so called, and so Sido- 
nius Apollinaris calls mount 
Athos, speaking of Xerxes cut- 
ting through it, Carmen ii. 510. 

— cui ruptus Athos, cui reraige Medo 

Turgida aylvosam currebant vela per 
Alpcm. 

And the old Glossary interprets 
Alps by •(* vvsAa high mountains. 

633. I teas hit nursling once 


&c.] This part of Samson’s 
speech is little more than a repe- 
tition of what he had said before, 
ver. 23. 

O wherefore waa my birth from 
heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel 4‘C. 

But yet it cannot justly be im- 
puted as a fault to our author. 
Grief though eloquent is not tied 
to forms, and is besides apt in 
its own nature frequently to recur 
to and repeats its source and 
object. Thyer. 
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No long petition, speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries, and the balm. 

Chorus. 

Many are the sayings of the wise 
In ancient and in modern books inroll’d, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 

And to the bearing well of all calamities, 

All chances incident to man’s frail life, 

Consolatories writ 
With studied argument, and much persuasion sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 

But with th’ afflicted in his pangs their sound 660 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 

Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his complaint ; 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 666 


271 

650 


656. All chances incident tu 
man’s frail life, &c.] There is 
a full stop at the end of this line 
in all the editions, but there 
should be only a comma, as the 
sense evinces, the construction 
being And consolatories writ with 
&c. to the bearing well & c. Milton 
himself corrected it in the first 
edition ; but when an error is 
once made, it is sure to be per- 
petuated through all the editions. 

658. — and much persuasion 
sought] I suppose an error of 
the press for fraught. Warbur- 
ton. 

I conceive the construction to 
be, consolatories are writ with 
studied argument, and much per- 
suasion is sought &c. 

669- Lenient of grief] Ex- 


pressed from what we quoted 
before from Horace, epist. i. i. 
34 . 

Sunt verba et voces quibus hune 
lenirt dolorem 
Pots is. 

660. But with th' afflicted &c.] 
Here was another error perpe- 
tuated through all the editions. 

But to th’ afflicted S[C, 

Milton himself corrected it, and 
certainly their sound prevails with 
th' afflicted is better than prevails 
to th’ afflicted. 

661. — or rather seems a tune 
Harsh, and of dissonant mood 

&C .] 

Alluding to Ecclus. xxii. 6. A 
tale out of season is as music i» 
mourning. Thyer. 
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And fainting spirits uphold. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That thou tow’ards him with hand so various, 

Or might I say contrarious, 

Temper’s t thy providence through his short course, 670 
Not ev’nly, as thou rul’st 
Th’ angelic orders and inferior creatures mute, 
Irrational and brute. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout. 

That wand’ring loose about 675 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly, 

Heads without name no more remember’d, 

But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d 

To some great work, thy glory, 680 

And people’s safety, which in part they’ effect : 

Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft 
Amidst their height of noon 


667- God of our fathers, what 
is man ! &c.] This and the fol- 
lowing paragraph to ver. 705. 
seems to be an imitation of the 
Chorus in Seneca’s Hippolytus, 
where the immature and unde- 
served fate of that young hero is 
lamented. Act iv. 971. 

sed cur idem, 

Qui tanta regis, sub quo vasti 
Pondera mundi librata suos 
Ducunt orbes, hominum nimium 
Securus abes ; non sollicitus 
Prodessc bonis, nocuisse nialis ? 

&c. to the end. 

Thyer. 

677. Heads without name no 
more remember'd,'] Milton here 
probably had in view the Greek 


term for this lower class of mor- 
tals. They style them 
or men not numbered, 

or not worth the numbering. 
Thyer. 

683. Amidst their height of 
noon] Milton is accustomed to this 
expression. See below, v. 1612. 
The feast and noon grew high. 

So in P. L. iv. 564. 

This day at height of noon came to 
my sphere. 

Compare P. L. v. 174. and 11 Pens. 
68. So in Harrison's Description 
of Britaine, prefixed to Hollings- 
head, “ The husbandmen dine 
at high noone, as they call it.” 
T. Warton. 
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Changest thy count’nance, and thy hand with no regard 
Of highest favours past 685 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscur’d, which were a fair dismission, 

But throw’st them lower than thou didst exalt them high, 
Unseemly falls in human eye, 690 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 

Oft leav’st them to the hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcases 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv’d ; 

Or to th’ unjust tribunals, under change of times, 695 


693. their carcases 

To Hogs and fowls a prey,~] 
Plainly alluding to Homer’s Iliad, 
i. 4. 

— m rrout Y IXvfta nu%i Ktmrrtv 
OitUIHO’i Tl TO.VI, 

695. Or to th' unjust tribunals, 
under change of times, &c.] Here 
no doubt Milton reflected upon 
the trials and sufferings of his 
party after the Restoration: and 
probably he might have in mind 
particularly the case of Sir Harry 
Vane, whom he has so highly 
celebrated in one of his sonnets. 
If these they scape, perhaps in 
poverty &c; this was his own 
case ; he escaped with life, but 
lived in poverty ; and though he 
was always very sober and tem- 
perate, yet he was much afflicted 
with the gout and other painful 
diseases in crude old age, cruda 
senectus, when he was not yet a 
very old man : 

Though not disordinnte, yet cause- 
less suffering 

The punishment of dissolute days. 

Some time after I had written 
VOL. III. 


this, I had the pleasure to find 
that I had fallen into the same 
vein of thinking with Mr. War- 
burton : but he has opened and 
pursued it much farther with 
a penetration and liveliness of 
fancy peculiar to himself. 

God of our fathers — to ver. 704. 
is a bold expostulation with Pro- 
vidence for the ill success of the 
good old cause. 

But such as thou hast solemnly 
elected. 

With gifts and graces eminently 
adorn’d 

To some great work, thy glory. 

In these three lines are described 
the characters of the Heads of 
the Independent Enthusiasts, 

—which in part they effect : 

That is, by the overthrow of the 
monarchy, without being able to 
raise their projected republic. 

Yet toward these thus dignified, thou 
oft 

Amidst their height of noon 
Changest thy count’nance—. 

After Richard had laid down, all 
T 


I 
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And condemnation of th’ ingrateful multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty 

With sickness and disease thou bow’st them down, 

Painful diseases and deform’d, 

In crude old age ; 700 

Though not disordinate, yet causeless suff’ring 
The punishment of dissolute days: in fine, 

Just or unjust alike seem miserable, 

For oft alike both come to evil end. 


power came into the hands of 
the enthusiastic Independent Re- 
publicans, when a sudden revo- 
lution, by the return of Charles 
II. broke all their measures. 

— with no regard 
Of highest favours past 
From thee on them, or them to thee of 
service. 

That is, without any regard of 
those favours shown by thee to 
them in their wonderful successes 
against tyranny and superstition 
[Church and State], or of those 
services they paid to thee in 
declaring for religion and liberty 
[Independency and a Republic]. 

Nor only dost degrade fyc. 

Too grievous for the trespass or omis- 
sion ; 

By the trespass of these precious 
saints Milton means the quarrels 
among themselves: and by the 
omission the not making a clear 
stage in the constitution, and 
new-modelling the law as well as 
national religion, as Ludlow ad- 
vised. 

Several were condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, as Lambert 
and Martin. 

Or to th’ unjust tribunals under change 
of time# tpc. 


The trials and condemnation of 
Vane and the Regicides. The 
concluding verses describe his 
own case, 

If these they scape, perhaps in po- 
verty — 

Painful diseases and deform’d— - 

Though not disordinate, yet causeless 
suff’ring 

The punishment of dissolute days: 

His losses in the Excise, and his 
gout not caused by intemperance. 
But Milton was the most heated 
enthusiast of his time ; speaking 
of Charles the First’s murder in 
his Defence of the People of 
England he says, Quanquam 
ego htec divino potius instinctu 
gesta esse crediderim, quoties 
merooria repeto Spc. 

700. In crude old age ;] Crude 
old age in Virgil and in other 
writers is strong and robust, 

— crudn Deo viridisque senectus* 

But Milton uses crude here for 
premature and coming before its 
time, as cruda funera in Statius : 
old age brought on by poverty 
and by sickness, as Hesiod says 
Ejy. 93. 

xuksthti ficortt xarayn- 
^aexowi. 

Jortin. 
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So deal not with this once thy glorious champion, 705 
The image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 

What do I beg ? how hast thou dealt already ? 

Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 
His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 

But who is this, what thing of sea or land ? 710 

Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for th’ isles 715 

Of Javan or Gadire 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play, 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 720 


714. Like a stately ship &c.] 
The thought of comparing a 
woman to a ship is not entirely 
new. Plautus has it jn his Pae- 
nulus, i. ii. 1. 

Negotii gibi qui volet vim porare, 

Navem et mulierem, h*c duo com- 
parato. 

Nam millffi magis res due plus ne- 
gotii 

Habent, forte si occeperis omare, IfC. 

Of Tarsus, there is frequent men- 
tion in Scripture of the ships of 
Tarshish, which Milton as well 
as some commentators might con- 
ceive to be the same as Tarsus 
in Cilicia: bound for th' isles of 
Javan, that is Greece, for Javan 
or Ion the fourth son of Japheth 
is said to have peopled Greece 
and Ionia: or Gadire, r«J«i j«, 
Cades, Cadiz. Mr. Warburton 
in his notes upon Shakespeare, 


Merry Wives of Windsor, act iii. 
sc. 8. speaking of the ship-tire, 
says, “ it was an open head- 
“ dress, with a kind of scarf 
“ depending from behind. Its 
“ name of ship-lire was, I pre- 
“ sume, from its giving the 
“ wearer some resemblance of a 
" ship (as Shakespeare says) in 
“ all her trim: with all herpen- 
“ nants out, and flags and 
“ streamers flying. Thus Milton 
“ in Samson Agonistes paints 
“ Dalila. This was an image 
“ familiar with the poets of that 
“ time. Thus Beaumont and 
“ Fletcher in their play of Wit 
“ without Money — She spreads 
“ sattens as the king's ships do 
“ canvas &c." 

720. An amber scent of odorous 
perfume ] Ambergris was now 
in high repute for its fragrance. 

T 2 
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Her harbinger, a damsel train behind; 

Some rich Philistian matron she may seem, 

And now at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. 

Samson. 

My wife, my traitress, let her not come near me. 72 5 

Chorus. 

Yet on she moves, now stands and eyes thee fix’d. 
About t’ have spoke, but now, with head declin’d 
Like a fair flow’r surcharg’d with dew, she weeps, 

And words address’d seem into tears dissolv’d. 

Wetting the borders of her silken veil : 7SO 

But now again she makes address to speak. 

Dalila. 

With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 


See Drayton, Polyolb. s. xx. vol. 
iv. p. 1042. and Borde's Dietarie 
of Health, ch. viii. ed. l. r )42. 
Compare Howell's Letters, (Let. 
dat. 1629.) vol. i. sect. 5. 

As ’mongst all flowres the rose ex- 
cells, 

As amber ’monest the fragrant’st 
smells. 

See also A Poem Royal, 1641* 
ibid. And Jonson’s Cynth. Rev. 
a. v. s. 4. And in the Winter's 
Tale, a. iv. s. 3. 

— necklace-flw/Jcr 
Perfume for a lady*s chamber. 

See also Tam. Shrew , a. iv. s. 3. 
T . War ton. 

726. Yet on she moves, &c.] 
Like Ismene in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, ver. 532. 

Kcu put xrt>o •tuXm'i yY lefinfft 

no.** 6 o.k£u uQofttvn 

Ni^iXrj Y efovuv a'iftttToiv 
Ttyyovr tuotra. wagtix*. 


Mr. Jortin and Mr. Thyer both 
concurred in the same observa- 
tion, and therefore it is more 
likely to be true. 

729. And words address'd &c.] 
This verse is printed imperfect 
in most of the editions. 

And words address’d seem tears dis- 
solv’d, 

that being; wanted which is in 
the first edition. 

And words address'd seem into tears 
dissolv’d. 

Mr. Jortin conjectured it should 
be so read, without seeing the 
first edition. 

732. With doubtful feet &c.] 
The scene between Samson and 
Dalila is drawn up with great 
judgment, and particular beauty. 
One cannot conceive a more art- 
ful, soft, and persuasi ve eloquence 
than that which is put into the 
mouth of Dalila, nor is the part 
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I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 

Which to have merited, without excuse, 

I cannot but acknowledge ; yet if tears 735 

May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 
In the perverse event than I foresaw) 

My penance hath not slacken’d, though my pardon 
No way assur’d. But conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear, and timorous doubt, 740 

Hath led me on, desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate, 

If ought in my ability may serve 

To lighten what thou suffer’st, and appease 

Thy mind with what amends is in my power, 745 

Though late, yet in some part to recompense 

My rash but more unfortunate misdeed. 

Samson. 

Out, out hyaena; these are thy wonted arts, 

And arts of every woman false like thee, 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 750 

Then as repentant to submit, beseech, 

. And reconcilement move with feign’d remorse, 


of Samson less to be admired for 
that stern and resolute firmness 
which runs through it What 
also gives both parts a great ad- 
ditional beauty is their forming 
so fine a contrast to each other. 
Thyer. 

748. Out, out hyana ;] The 
hyaena is a creature somewhat 
like a wolf, and is said to imi- 
tate a human voice so artfully as 
to draw people to it, and then 
devour them. So Solinus, the 
transcriber of Pliny, cap. 27- 
Multa de ea mira : primum quod 


sequitur stabula pastorum, et au- 
ditu assiduo addiscit vocamen, 
quod exprimere possit imitatione 
vocis human®, ut in hominem 
astu accitum nocte saeviat. A 
celebrated tragic writer makes 
use of the same comparison. 
Orphan, act ii. 

’Tis thus the false hyaena makes her 
moan. 

To draw the pitying traveller to her 
den; 

Your sex are so, such false dissem- 
blers all, &c. 

T 3 
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Confess, and promise wonders in her change, 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urg'd his patience bears, 755 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail: 

Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits ; 

That wisest and best men full oft beguil’d, 

With goodness principled not to reject 760 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miserable days, 

Intangled with a pois’nous bosom snake, 

If not by quick destruction soon cut off 
As I by thee, to ages an example. 765 

Dalila. 

Yet hear me, Samson ; not that I endeavour 
To lessen or extenuate my offence, 

But that on th’ other side if it be weigh’d 
By’ itself, with aggravations not surcharged, 

Or else with just allowance counterpois’d, 770 

I may, if possible, thy pardon find 

The easier towards me, or thy hatred less. 

First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
In me, but incident to all our sex, 

Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 775 

Of secrets, then with like infirmity 
To publish them, both common female faults : 

Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is for nought, 

760. With goodness principled — unprincipled in virtue's book. 

not to reject ] Compare Cotnus, T. War ton. 

367. 
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Wherein consisted all thy strength and safety? 780 

To what I did thou showd’st me first the way. 

But I to enemies reveal’d, and should not: 

Nor should’st thou have trusted that to woman’s frailty : 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyself wast cruel. 

Let weakness then with weakness come to parle 785 
So near related, or the same of kind, 

Thine forgive mine ; that men may censure thine 

The gentler, if severely thou exact not 

More strength from me than in thyself was found. 

And what if love, which thou interpret’st hate, 790 
The jealousy of love, pow’rful of sway 
In human hearts, nor less in mine tow’rds thee, 

Caus’d what I did ? I saw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear’d lest one day thou would’st leave me 
As her at Timna, sought by all means therefore 795 
How to indear, and hold thee to me firmest : 

No better way I saw than by impbrtuning 
To learn thy secrets, get into my power 
Thy key of strength and safety : thou wilt say, • 

Why then reveal’d ? I was assur’d by those 
Who tempted me, that nothing was design’d 
Against thee but safe custody, and hold : 

That made for me; I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises, 

While I at home sat full of cares and fears. 

Wailing thy absence in my widow’d bed; 

Here I should still enjoy thee day and night 
Mine and love’s prisoner, not the Philistines, 

Whole to myself, unhazarded abroad, 

Fearless at home of partners in my love. 

t 4 


soo 


805 


810 
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These reasons in love’s law have past for good. 

Though fond and reasonless to some perhaps ; 

And love hath oft, well meaning, wrought much woe, 
Yet always pity’ or pardon hath obtain’d. 

Be not unlike all others, not austere 815 

As thou art strong, inflexible as steel. 

If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 

In uncompassionate anger do not so. 

Samson. 

How cunningly the sorceress displays 
Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine ! 820 

That malice not repentance brought thee hither. 

By this appears: I gave, thou say’st, th’ example, 

I led the way; bitter reproach, but true; 

I to myself was false ere thou to me ; 

Such pardon therefore as I give my folly, 825 

Take to thy wicked deed ; which when thou see’st 
Impartial, self-severe, inexorable. 

Thou wilt renounce thy seeking, and much rather 
Confess it feign’d : weakness is thy excuse, 

And I believe it, weakness to resist 830 

Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 

All wickedness is weakness: that plea therefore 
With God or man will gain thee no remission. 835 
But love constrain’d thee; call it furious rage 
To satisfy thy lust: love seeks to’ have love; 

My love how could’st thou hope, who took’st the 
way 

To raise in me inexpiable hate, 
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Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betray’d ? 840 

In vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame, 

Or by evasions thy crime uncover’st more. 

Dalila. 

Since thou determin’st weakness for no plea 
In man or woman, though to thy own condemning, 
Hear what assaults I had, what snares besides, 845 
What sieges girt me round, ere I consented; 

Which might have aw’d the best resolv’d of men, 

The constantest, to’ have yielded without blame. 

It was not gold, as to my charge thou lay’st. 

That wrought with me: thou know’st the magistrates 850 
And princes of my country came in person. 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d. 

Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil duty 
And of religion, press’d how just it was, 

How honourable, how glorious to intrap 855 

A common enemy, who had destroy’d 
Such numbers of our nation: and the priest 
Was not behind, but ever at my ear, 


840. Knowing, as needs I must, 
by thee betray'd ?] The same 
manner of speaking as in Para- 
dise Lost, ix. 792. 

And knew not eating death : 

where see Mr. Richardon's note. 

841. In vain thou slriv'st to 
cover shame with shame. 

Or by evasions ■ thy crime un- 
cover’st more.] 

Compare Par. Lost, ix. 1057. 

——naked left 

To guilty shame; he cover’d, but his 
robe 

Uncover’d more. 

E. 

842. Or by evasions ] This is 


the reading of the old editions, 
and particularly of Milton's own : 
the later ones have 
For by evasions 

which is not so plain and intel- 
ligible. 

850. thou know’st the ma- 

gistrates 

And princes of my country came 
in person,] 

Judg. xvi. 5. And the lords of the 
Philistines came up unto her, and 
said unto her, &c. So exact is 
Milton in all the particulars of 
the story, and improves Qi. e. ap- 
plies to his purpose, makes use 
of] every incident. 
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Preaching how meritorious with the Gods 
It would be to insnare an irreligious 860 

Dishonourer of Dagon : what had I 
T’ oppose against such pow’rful arguments ? 

Only my love of thee held long debate, 

And combated in silence all these reasons 

With hard contest: at length that grounded maxim s 65 

So rife and celebrated in the mouths 

Of wisest men, that to the public good 

Private respects must yield with grave authority 

Took full possession of me and prevail’d ; 

Virtue, as I thought, truth, duty so injoining. 870 
Samson. 

I thought where all thy circling wiles would end ; 

In feign’d religion, smooth hypocrisy. 

But had thy love still odiously pretended, 

Been, as it ought, sincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reasonings, brought forth other deeds. 875 
I before all the daughters of my tribe 
And of my nation chose thee from among 
My enemies, lov’d thee, as too well thou knew’st, 

Too well unbosom’d all my secrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but over-power’d 380 

By thy request, who could deny thee nothing ; 

Yet now am judg’d an enemy. Why then 
Didst thou at first receive me for thy husband, 

Then, as since then, thy country’s foe profess’d? 

Being once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 885 
Parents and country ; nor was I their subject, 

864. — all these reasons ] We own edition, and not of the 
follow the reading of Milton's others — all their reasons. 
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Nor under their protection but my own, 

Thou mine, not theirs: if ought against my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly, 
Against the law of nature, law of nations, 890 

No more thy country, but an impious crew 
Of men conspiring to uphold their state 
By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
For which our country is a name so dear ; 

Not therefore to be* obey’d. But zeal mov’d thee; S95 
To please thy Gods thou didst it ; Gods unable 
T’ acquit themselves and prosecute their foes 
But by ungodly deeds, the contradiction 
Of their own deity, Gods cannot be ; 

Less therefore to be pleas’d, obey’d, or fear’d. 900 
These false pretexts and varnish’d colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear ? 

Dalila. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 

Samson. 

For want of words no doubt, or lack of breath ; 905 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 

Dalila. 

I was a fool, too rash, and quite mistaken 
In what I thought would have succeeded best. 

Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, Samson, 

Afford me place to show what recompence gio 

Tow’rds thee I intend for what I have misdone. 
Misguided ; only what remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly, nor still insist 
T’ afflict thyself in vain : though sight be lost, 
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Life yet hath many solaces, enjoy’d ais 

Where other senses want not their delights 
At home in leisure and domestic ease, 

Exempt from many a care and chance to which 
Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad. 

I to the lords will intercede, not doubting 920 

Their favourable ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison-house, to abide 
With me, where my redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad office, 

May ever tend about thee to old age 925 

With all things grateful cheer’d, and so supplied, 

That what by me thou’ hast lost thou least shalt miss. 

Samson. 

No, no, of my condition take no care; 

It fits not; thou and I long since are twain: 

Nor think me so unwary or accurs’d, 930 

To bring my feet again into the snare 
Where once I have been caught ; I know thy trains 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins, and toils ; 

Thy fair inchanted cup, and warbling charms 
No more on me have pow’r, their force is null’d, 935 
So much of adder’s wisdom I have learn’d 


934. Thy fair inchanted cup, 
and warbling charms ] Alluding 
no doubt to the story of Circe 
and the Sirens ; but did not our 
author’s fondness for Greek learn- 
ing make him here forget, that it 
is a little out of cliaracter to re- 
present Samson acquainted with 
the mythology of that country ? 
It seems the more odd, as the 
allusion to the adder immedi- 


ately following is taken from 
Scripture. Thyer. 

He might as well be supposed 
to know the story of Circe and 
the Sirens, as of Tantalus, &c. 
before, ver. 500. and there is no 
more impropriety in the one than 
in the other. 

936. So much of adder's wisdom 
I have learn’d] The allusion is to 
Psal. lviii. 4, 5. They are like the 
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To fence my ear against thy sorceries. 

If in my flower of youth and strength, when all men 
Lov’d, honour’d, fear’d me, thou alone could’st hate me 
Thy husband, slight me, sell me, and forego me ; 940 

How would’st thou use me iiow, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in most things as a child 
Helpless, thence easily contemn’d, and scorn’d, 

And last neglected? How would’st thou insult, 

When I must live uxorious to thy will • 945 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me, 

Bearing my words and doings to the lords. 

To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile? 

This jail I count the house of liberty 
To thine, whose doors my feet shall never enter. 950 
Dalila. 

Let me approach at least and touch thy hand. 
Samson. 

Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance wake 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint. 

At distance I forgive thee, go with that ; 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 955 

It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives: 

Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason: so farewel. 

Dalila. 

I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 

To pray’rs, than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and sea to shore : 

deaf adder, that stoppeth her ear ; of charmers, charming never so 
which will not hearken to the voice wisely. 
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Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calm’d. 

Why do I humble thus myself, and suing 965 

For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate ? 

Bid go with evil omen, and the brand 
Of infamy upon my name denounc’d ? 

To mix with thy concernments I desist 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 970 
Fame if not double-fac’d is double-mouth’d, 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds ; 

On both his wings, one black, the other white, 

Bears greatest names in his wild aery flight. 

My name perhaps among the circumcis’d 
In Dan, in Judah, and the bordering tribes, 

To all posterity may stand defam’d, 

With malediction mention’d, and the blot 
Of falsehood most unconjugal traduc’d. 

But in my country where I most desire. 


975 


980 


973. On both his wings, one 
black, the other white, 
Bears greatest names in his wild 
aery flight.] 

I think Fame has passed for a 
goddess ever since Hesiod deified 
her : Efy. 763. 

2 * 0V rif TtCflTOlt CtTokXvTCU, fit 
nta -reXXoi 

A net <1 )rifu£tv<ri. (its tv rtf tft xai avrtf. 

Fama vero nulla prorsus perit, quam 
quidem multi 

Populi divulgant, quippe dea quidem 
est et ipsa, 

Milton makes her a god, I know 
not why, unless secundum eos, 
qui dicunt utriusque sexus par- 
ticipationem habere numina. So 


in his Lycidas he says, (unless it 
be a false print,) 

So may tome gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destin'd 
urn. 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable 
shroud. 

Where Muse in the masculine 
for poet is very bold. Perhaps it 
should be, 

Bears greatest names in his wide aery 
flight. 

What Milton says of Fame’s bear- 
ing great names on bis wings, 
seems to be partly from Horace, 

Od. ii. ii. 7 . 

Ilium aget penna metuente solvi 
Fama supe rates. 

Jortin. 
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In Ecron, Gaza, Asdod, and in Gath, 

I shall be nam’d among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals, 

Living and dead recorded, who to save 

Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 985 

Above the faith of wedlock-bands, my tomb 

With odours visited and annual flowers ; 

Not less renown’d than in mount Ephraim 
Jael, who with inhospitable guile 
Smote Sisera sleeping through the temples nail’d. 990 
Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 
' The public marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me, for the piety 
Which to my country I was judg’d to’ have shown. 

At this who ever envies or repines, 995 

I leave him to his lot, and like my own. 

Chorus. 

She’s gone, a manifest serpent by her sting 
Discover’d in the end, till now conceal’d. 


986. my tomb 

fVith odours visited and annual 
flowers;'] What is said in Scrip- 
ture of the daughter of Jephthah, 
that the daughters of Israel went 
yearly to lament her, seems to 
imply that this solemn and perio- 
dical visitation of the tombs of 
eminent persons was an eastern 
custom. Tliyer. 

So it is said afterwards of 
Samson, 

The virgins also shall on feastful 
days 

Visit his tomb with flowers. 

988. Not less renown’d than in 
mount Ephraim 
Jael,] 


Jael is celebrated in the noble 
song of Deborah and Barak, 
Judges v. and Deborah dwelt 
between Ramah and Beth-el in 
mount Ephraim. Judges iv. 5. 
995. At this who ever envies or 
repines, 

I leave him to his lot, and like 
my own.] 

Teucer to the Chorus in Sopho- 
cles’s Ajax, ver. 1038. 

'Or- Si ur, ruY tern iv yrmpr pjluz, 
Kara r uiiw mpirv, xaytt r«Si. 

Cui autem here non sont cordi, 
lUeque sua amet, et ego mea. 

Calton. 
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Samson. 

So let her go, God sent her to debase me. 

And aggravate my folly, who committed 1000 

To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secresy, my safety, and my life. 

Chorus. 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power, 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possess’d, nor can be easily 1005 

Repuls’d, without much inward passion felt 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 

Samson. 

Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 

Not wedlock-treachery indang’ring life. 

Chorus. 

It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 1010 


1003. Yet beauty, though inju- 
rious, hath strange potver, &c.] 
This truth Milton has finely ex- 
emplified in Adam forgiving Eve, 
and he had full experience of it 
in his own case, as the reader 
may see in the note upon Para- 
dise Lost, x. 940. 

1008. Love-quarrels oft in 
pleasing concord end,] Terence, 
Andria iii. iii. 23. 

Amantium irac, amoris integratio est. 

1010. It is not virtue, &c.] 
However just the observation 
may be, that Milton in his Para- 
dise Lost seems to court the fa- 
vour of the female sex, it is very 
certain, that he did not carry the 
same complaisance into this per- 
formance. What the Chorus here 
says outgoes the very bitterest 
satire of Euripides, who was 


called the woman-hater. It may 
be said indeed in excuse, that 
the occasion was very provok- 
ing, and that these reproaches 
are rather to be looked upon as 
a sudden start of resentment, 
than cool and sober reasoning. 
Thyer. 

These reflections are the more 
severe, as they are not spoken 
by Samson, who might be sup- 
posed to utter them out of pique 
and resentment, but are delivered 
by the Chorus as serious and im- 
portant truths. But by all ac- 
counts Milton himself had suf- 
fered some uneasiness through 
the temper and behaviour of two 
of his wives ; and no wonder 
therefore that upon so tempting 
an occasion as this he indulges 
his spleen a little, depreciates 
the qualifications of the women, 
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Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit 
That woman’s love can win or long inherit ; 

But what it is, hard is to say. 

Harder to hit, 

(Which way soever men refer it,) 1015 

Much like thy riddle Samson, in one day 
Or sev’n, though one should musing sit. 

If any of these or all, the Timnian bride 
Had not so soon preferr’d 

Thy paranymph, worthless to thee compar’d, 1020 

Successor in thy bed, 

Nor both so loosely disallied 

Their nuptials, nor this last so treacherously 

Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head. 

Is it for that such outward ornament 1025 

Was lavish’d on their sex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haste unfinish’d, judgment scant, 
Capacity not rais’d to apprehend 
Or value what is best 

In choice, but oftest to affect the wrong ? 1030 

Or was too much of self-love mix’d, 

Of constancy no root infix’d, 

That either they love nothing, or not long ? 

Whate’er it be, to wisest men and best 


and asserts the superiority of the 
men, and to give these sentiments 
the greater weight puts them 
into the mouth of the Chorus. 

1020. Thy paranymph ,] Bride- 
man. But Samson's wife was 
given to his companion, whom he 
had used as his friend. Judg. xiv. 
20. Richardson. 

1034. — to wisest men and best ] 

VOL. III. 


Read to the wisest m in. See the 
following expressions, — in his 
way, — draws him awry. Mea- 
dowcourt. 

We have such a change of the 
number in the Paradise Lost, ix. 
1183. 

———in women overtrusting 

Lets her will rule; restraint she will 
not brook. 

And left to herself, &c. 

U 
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Seeming at first all heav’nly under virgin veil, 1035 
Soft, modest, meek, demure, / 

Once join’d, the contrary she proves, a thorn 

Intestine, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his way to virtue 

Adverse and turbulent, or by her charms 1040 

Draws him awry inslav’d 

With dotage, and his sense deprav’d 

To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends. 

What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 
Imbark’d with such a steers-mate at the helm ? 1045 

Favour’d of heav’n who finds 
One virtuous rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines : 

Happy that house his way to peace is smooth : 

But virtue which breaks through all opposition, 1050 
And all temptation can remove, 


and we justified it there by a 
similar instance from Terence. 

1038. — ; far within defensive 
arms 

A cleaving mischief,] 

The words a cleaving mischief al- 
lude to the poisoned shirt sent to 
Hercules by his wife Deianira. 
MeadoiccouTt. 

The idea is rather that of an 
adversary, who, having rushed 
within his antagonist's shield, 
grapples with him and cleaves 
to his side. We would willingly 
save Milton, if possible, from the 
reproach of so many ill-placed 
allusions to classic mythology. 
E. 

1046. Favour'd of heav'n who 
Jimls &c.] If Milton like Solo- 
mon and the Son of Sirach sati- 


rizes the women in general, like 
them too he commends the vir- 
tuous and good, and esteems a 

f ood wife a blessing from the 
,ord. Prov. xviii. 22. Whoso 
findeth a wife,findelh a good thing, 
and obtoineth favour of the Lord. 
xix. 14. A prudent wife is from 
the Lord. Ecclus. xxvi. 1, 2. 
Blessed is the man that hath a 
virtuous wife, for the number of 
his days shall be double. A vir- 
tuous woman refoiceth her hus- 
band, and he shall fulfil the years 
of his life in peace, &c. This is 
much better than condemning 
all without distinction, as Juve- 
nal and Boileati have done, the 
former in his sixth, and the lat- 
ter in his tenth satire. 
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Most shines and most is acceptable above. 

Therefore God’s universal law 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 1055 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile she or lour : 

So shall he least confusion draw 
On his whole life, not sway’d 

By female usurpation, or dismay’d. iogo 

But had we best retire, I see a storm ? 

Samson. 

Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 
Chorus. 

But this another kind of tempest brings. 

Samson. 

Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 
Chorus. 

Look now for no inchanting voice, nor fear iocs 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride, 

The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 
Haughty as is his pile high-built and proud. 

Comes he in peace? what wind hath blown him hither 
I less conjecture than when first I saw 1071 

The sumptuous Dalila floating this way : 

His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 

Samson. 

Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 

Chorus. 

His fraught we soon shall know, he now arrives. 1075 

1075. His fraught] For fraught read freight. Meadowcourt. 

U 2 
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Harapha. 

I come not, Samson, to condole thy chance. 

As these perhaps, yet wish it had not been, 

Though for no friendly’ intent. I am of Gath, 

Men call me Harapha, of stock renown’d 
As Og or Anak and the Emims old ioso 

That Kiriathaim held, thou know’st me now 
If thou at all art known. Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might and feats perform’d 
Incredible to me, in this displeas’d, 

That 1 was never present on the place 1085 

Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other’s force in camp or listed field : 

And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survey, 

If thy appearance answer loud report. 1090 

Samson. 

The way to know were not to see but taste. 


1079. Men call me Harapha, 
&c.] This character is fictitious, 
but is properly" introduced by 
the poet, and not without some 
foundation in Scripture. Arapha, 
or rather Rapha, (says Calmet,) 
was father of the giants of Re- 
phaim. The word Rapha may 
likewise signify simply a giant. 
Of stock renowned as Og, for Og 
the king of Bashan was of the 
race of the Rephaim, whose bed 
was nine cubits long, and four 
broad, Deut. iii. 11. Or Anak, 
the father of the Anakims, and 
the Enims old, Deut. ii. 10, 11, a 
people great, and many, and tall 
as the Anakims; which also were 


accounted giants or Rephaim, as 
the Anakims, but the Moabites 
call them Emims. That Kiria- 
thaim held, for Gen. xiv. 5. Che- 
dorlaomer, and the kings that were 
with him, smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zu- 
zims in Ham, and the Emims ill 
Shaceh Kiriathaim, or the plain 
of Kiriathaim. 

1081. — thou know'st me now 

If thou at all art fenoten.] 

He is made to speak in the spi- 
rit, and almost in the language, 
of Satan, Paradise Lost, iv. 
830. 

Not to know me argues yourselves 
unknown. 
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Harapha. 

Dost thou already single me ? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field, where thou art fam’d 
To’ have wrought such wonders with an ass’s jaw ; 1095 
I should have forc’d thee soon with other arms, 

Or left thy carcase where the ass lay thrown : 

So had the glory’ of prowess been recover’d 

To Palestine, won by a Philistine 

From the unforeskinn’d race, of whom thou bear’st 1100 

The highest name for valiant acts; that honour 

Certain to’ have won by mortal duel from thee, 

I lose, prevented by thy eyes put out. 

Samson. 

Boast not of what thou would’st have done, but do 
What then thou would’st, thou seest it in thy hand. 1105 
Harapha. 

To combat with a blind man I disdain, 

And thou hast need much washing to be touch’d. 

Samson. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me’ assassinated and betray’d, 

Who durst not with their whole united powers mo 
In fight withstand me single and unarm’d, 

That lets it hop a little from her 
hand. 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted 
gyve’, 

And with a silk thread plucks it back 
again. 

So loving jealous of his liberty. 

Fairfax, cant v. st. 42. 

These hands were made to shake 
sharp spears and swords. 

Not to be tied in gyves and twisted 
cords. 

u 3 


109S. Gyves] Chains, fetters. 
Cymbeline, act v. sc. 3. 

—Must I repent? 

I cannot do it better than in gyves. 

Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 2. 
Juliet to Romeo. 

'Tis almost morning. I would have 
thee gone. 

And yet no farther than a wanton’s 
bird. 
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Nor in the house with chamber ambushes 
Close-banded durst attack me, no not sleeping. 

Till they had hir’d a woman with their gold 
Breaking her marriage faith to circumvent me. ni 5 
Therefore without feign’d shifts let be assign’d 
Some narrow place inclos’d, where sight may give thee. 
Or rather flight, no great advantage on me; 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, 1120 
Yant-brass and greves, and gauntlet, add thy spear, 

A weaver’s beam, and seven-limes-folded shield, 

I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, 


1120. And brigandine of brass, 
&c ] Brigandine, a coat of mail. 
Jer. li. 8. Against him that bend - 
eth, let the archer bend his bow, 
and against him that lifteth him- 
self up in his brigandine. Haber- 
geon, a coat of mail for the neck 
and shoulders. Spenser, Faery 
Queen, b. ii. cant. 6. st 29. 

Their mighty strokes, their haber- 
geons d is mail'd. 

And naked made each other's manly 
sp&lles. 

Spalles, that is, shoulders. Fair- 
fax, cant i. st. 72. 

Some shirts of mail, some coats of 
plate put on, 

and some a habergeon. 

Vant-brass or Vantbrace, avant- 
bras, armour for the arms. 
Troilus and Cressida, act i. sc. 
6. Nestor speaks. 

I’ll hide my silver beard in a gold 
beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither'd 
brawn. 

Fairfax, cant. xx. st 139- 


His left arm wounded had the knight 
of France, 

His shield was pierc’d, his vantbrace 
cleft and split, 

Greves, armour for the legs. 
1 Sam. xvii. 6. And he had greves 
of brass upon his legs. Gauntlet, 
an iron glove. 2 Henry IV. act 
i. sc. 3. old Northumberland 
speaks. 

—Hence therefore, thou nice crutch ; 

A scaly gauntlet now with joints of 
steel 

Must glove this hand. 

1121. — add thy spear, &c.] 
This is Milton’s own reading: 
the other editions have and thy 
spear , which is not so proper, 
for it cannot well be said in con- 
struction, put on thy spear. A 
weaver's , beam, as Goliath’s was, 
1 Sam. xvii. 7. And the staff of 
his spear was like a weaver's beam : 
and his brother's, 2 Sam. xxi. 
19- the staff of whose spear was 
like a weaver's beam. And seven- 
times folded shield, as was Ajax's, 
clypei dominus septemplicis Ajax, 
Ovid. Met xiii. 2. 
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And raise such outcries on thy clatter’d iron, 

Which long shall not withhold me from thy head, 1125 
That in a little time while breath remains thee. 

Thou oft shalt wish thyself at Gath to boast 
Again in safety what thou would’st have done 
To Samson, but shall never see Gath more. 

Harapha. 

Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms, uso 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn, 

Their ornament and safety, had not spells 
And black inchantment, some magician’s art. 

Arm’d thee or charm’d thee strong, which thou from 
heaven 

Feign’dst at thy birth was giv’n thee in thy hair, 1135 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles rang’d like those that ridge the back 


1132. — had not spells &c.] 
This is natural enough in the 
mouth of Harapha, and no ways 
inconsistent with the manners of 
the age in which this scene is 
laid, since we are informed in 
Scripture that they were at that 
time much addicted to magical 
superstition. But yet it is very 
probable, that Milton adopted 
this notion from the Italian Epics, 
who are very full of inchanted 
arms, and sometimes represent 
their heroes invulnerable by this 
art. So Ariosto’s Orlando is de- 
scribed. Thyer. 

Milton’s idea is immediately 
and particularly taken from the 
ritual of the combat in chivalry. 
When two champions entered 
the lists, each took an oath, 
that he had no charm, herb. 


or any inchantment about him. 
Dugd. IVario. p. 73. or, in the 
exact words of the oath of the 
Judicial combat, “ that ye have 
“ no stone of virtue, nor hearb 
" of virtue, nor none other in- 
“ chantmentby you, &c.” Dugd. 
Orig. Jurid. p. 166. And this 
was injoined so early as in the 
Laws of the Longobards. “ Nul- 
“ lus campio adversus alterum 
“ pugnaturus audeat super se ha- 
“ here herbas, nec res ad male- 
” ficia pertinentes, &c." Com- 
pare Comus, 6'47- Milton’s Ha- 
rapha of Gath is as much a 
Gothic giant, as any in Amadis 
de Gaul : and Harapha, like a 
Gothic giant, engages in an un- 
just cause against a virtuous 
champion. T. Warton. 

U 4 
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Of chaf’d wild boars, or ruffled porcupines. 

Samson. 

I know no spells, use no forbidden arts ; 

My trust is in the living God, who gave me 1140 

At my nativity this strength diffus’d 

No less through all my sinews, joints, and bones, 

Than thine, while I preserv’d these locks unshorn, 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. 

For proof hereof, if Dagon be thy God, 1 145 

Go to his temple, invocate his aid 

With solemnest devotion, spread before him 

How highly it concerns his glory now 

To frustrate and dissolve these magic spells, 

Which I to be the power of Israel’s God 11 50 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 

Offering to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utmost of his Godhead seconder! : 

Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine. 1155 
Harapha. 

Presume not on thy God, whate’er he be, 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people, and deliver’d up 

Into thy enemies’ hand, permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d send thee 1160 

Into the common prison, there to grind 

Among the slaves and asses, thy comrades, 

As good for nothing else, no better service 

1 138. — or ruffled porcupines .] And each particular hair to stand on 

Who can doubt that Milton here end * 

had Shakespeare in mind ? Ham- L,kc s upon thc fretfuI porcu ' 
let, act i. sc. 8. 
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With those thy boist’rous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 1165 . 

Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor best subdued. 

Samson. 

All these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, these evils I deserve and more. 
Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 1170 
Justly, yet despair not of his final pardon 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant ; 

In confidence whereof I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 1175 

By combat to decide whose God is God, 

Thine or whom I with Israel’s sons adore. 

Harapha. 

Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend his cause, 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. 1180 

Samson. 

Tongue-doughty giant, how dost thou prove me these? 

Harapha.' 

Is not thy nation subject to our lords ? 

Their magistrates confess’d it, when they took thee 
As a league-breaker, and deliver’d bound 
Into our hands : for hadst thou not committed liss 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 

1162. — thy comrddes,] With And bid it pass, 
the accent upon the last syllable, 1 1 8 1 . Tongue-doughty] Doughty, 

as in 1 Henry IV. act iv. sc. 2. that is, valiant. See Skinner. 

And his comrade, that daft the <"'"*/“**• -®8chylu8, Septem COn- 
world aside tra Ihebas, 617. Richardson. 
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At Ascalon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a robber stripp’dst them of their robes ? 

The Philistines, when thou hadst broke the league, 
Went up with armed powers thee only seeking, 1190 
To others did no violence nor spoil. 

Samson. 

Among the daughters of the Philistines 
I chose a wife, which argued me no foe ; 

And in your city held my nuptial feast : 

But your ill-meaning politician lords, 1195 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies, 

Who threat’ning cruel death constrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my secret, 

That solv’d the riddle which I had propos’d. 1200 
When I perceiv’d all set on enmity. 

As on my enemies, wherever chanc’d, 

I us’d hostility, and took their spoil 
To pay my underminers in their coin. 

My nation was subjected to your lords. 1205 

It was the force of conquest ; force with force 
Is well ejected when the conquer’d can. 

But I a private person, whom my country 
As a league-breaker gave up bound, presum’d 
Single rebellion, and did hostile acts. 1210 

I was no private but a person rais’d 
With strength sufficient and command from heaven 
To free my country ; if their servile minds 
Me their deliverer sent would not receive, v 

But to their masters gave me up for nought, 1215 
Th’ unworthier they ; whence to this day they serve. 
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I was to do my part from heav’n assign’d, 

And had perform’d it, if my known offence 
Had not disabled me, not all your force: 

These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant 1220 

Though by his blindness maim’d for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight, 

As a petty enterprize of small enforce. 

Haraph a. 

With thee a man condemn’d, a slave inroll’d, 

Due by the law to capital punishment ? 1225 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. 

Samson. 

Cam’st thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me, 

To descant on my strength, and give thy verdict ? 
Come nearer, part not hence so slight inform’d ; 

But take good heed my hand survey not thee. 1230 
Harapha. 

O Baal-zebub ! can my ears unus’d 
Hear these dishonours, and not render death ? 

Samson. 

No man withholds thee, nothing from thy hand 
Fear I incurable ; bring up thy van, 

My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free. 1235 

Harapha. 

This insolence other kind of answer fits. 

1222. Who now defies thee 
thrice ] This was the custom and 
the law of rnis to give the chal- 
lenge and to sound the trumpet 
thrice. In allusion to the same 
practice Edgar appears to fight 
with the Bastard by the third 
sound of the trumpet, Lear, act v. 
sc. 7- 


1231. 0 Boal-zebuh !~] He is 
properly made to invoke Baal- 
zebub, as afterwards to swear by 
Astaroth , that is, the deities of 
the Philistines and neighbouring 
nations, of whom we have said 
something in the notes on the 
Paradise' Lost, and the learned 
reader may see more in Selden. 
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Samson. 

Go baffled coward, lest I run upon thee, 

Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast, 

And with one buffet lay thy structure low, 

Or swing thee in the air, then dash thee down 1240 
To th’ hazard of thy brains and shatter’d sides. 

Harapha. 

By Astaroth ere long thou shalt lament 
These braveries in irons loaden on thee. 

Chorus. 

His giantship is gone somewhat creSt-fall’n, 

Stalking with less unconscionable strides, 1245 

And lower looks, but in a sultry chafe. 

Samson. 

I dread him not, nor all his giant-brood, 

Though fame divulge him father of five sons, 

All of gigantic size, Goliah chief. 

Chorus. 

He will directly to the lords, I fear, 1250 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 

Samson. 

He must allege some cause, and offer’d fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise 
Whether he durst accept th’ offer or not, 1255 

And that he durst not plain enough appear’d. 


1248. Though fame divulge him 
&c.] So it plainly should be as 
Milton himself corrected it, and 
not divulged as it is in all the edi- 
tions. Father of five sons &c. 
The story of Goliath of Gath is 


very well known : and the other 
four are mentioned 2 Sam. xxi. 
15 — 22. These four were born to 
the giant or to Harapha in Gath, 
and fell by the hand of David , 
and by the hand of his servants. 
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Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impose, nor I sustain ; 

If they intend advantage of my labours, 

The work of many hands, which earns my keeping 1260 
With no small profit daily to my owners. 

But come what will, my deadliest foe will prove 
My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence, 

The worst that he can give, to me the best. 

Yet so it may fall out, because their end 1265 

Is hate, not help to me, it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt the deed. 

Chorus. 

Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppress'd ! 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 1270 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppressor, 

The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic pow’r, but raging to pursue 1275 

The righteous, and all such as honour truth ; 

He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 

And celestial vigour arm’d, i 2 so 

Their armories and magazines contemns, 

Renders them useless, while 


1268. Oh horn comely it is, &c.] 
1 am of opinion, that ISIilton, in 
this chorus, is writing a pane- 
gyric on the memory of Crom- 
well and his deliverance, instead 


of reflecting on the recent bless- 
ings of the restoration. Com- 
pare his Sonnet to Cromwell 
T. Warton. 
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With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance -he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who surpris’d 1285 

Lose their defence distracted and amaz’d. 

But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude. 

Making them each his own deliverer, 

And victor over all 1290 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 

Either of these is in thy lot, 

Samson, with might indued 

Above the sons of men ; but sight bereav’d 

May chance to number thee with those 1295 

Whom patience finally must crown. 

This idol’s day hath been to thee no day of rest, 
Labouring thy mind 
More than the working day thy hands. 

And yet perhaps more trouble is behind, isoo 

For I descry this way 
Some other tending, in his hand 
A sceptre or quaint staff he bears, 

Comes on amain, speed in his look. 

By his habit I discern him now 1305 

A public officer, and now at hand. 

His message will be short and voluble. 

Officer. 

Hebrews, the pris’ner Samson here I seek. 


1285. His errantf] See the 
note, Par. Lost, b. iii. 652. E. 

1303. — quaint staff] Strange, 
unusual, as in Comus, 1 57. “ my 


“ quaint habits breed astonish- 
“ ment." Compare note on Ar 
cades, 47. T. Warlon. 
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Chorus. 

His manacles remark him, there he sits. 

Officer. 

Samson, to thee our lords thus bid me say ; isio 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, 

With sacrifices, triumph, pomp, and games ; 

Thy strength they know surpassing human rate, 

And now some public proof thereof require 
To honour this great feast, and great assembly; 1315 
Rise therefore with all speed and come along, 

Where I will see thee hearten’d and fresh clad 
To’ appear as fits before th’ illustrious lords. 

Samson. 

Thou know’st I am an Hebrew, therefore tell them. 
Our law forbids at their religious rites 1320 

My presence ; for that cause I cannot come. 

Officer. 

This answer, be assur’d, will not content them. 

1309- — remark him,] Dis- 
tinguish him, point him out. 

Richardson. 

1312. With sacrifices, triumph, 
pomp, and games;] Triumph was 
used for shews, such as masks, 
revels, &c. See Burton’s Ana- 
tomic of Melancholie, Pref. p. 3. 

Bacon has an essay Of Masques 
and Triumphs. Ess. xxxvii. See 
also his Essay Of Buildings, Ess. 
xlv. where he would have a room 
“ for a preparing place at times 
“ of triumphes .” And Bishop 
Fysher’s funeral sermon on Mar- 
garet Countess of Richmond, ed. 

Baker, 1708. p. 29- And in this 
sense we are to interpret Drayton, 
vol. i. p. 331. And Beaumont 
and Fletcher'* Coronation, act ii. 


sc. 1. vol. ix. p. 29. Jonson's 
Cynth. Rev. a. iv. s. 6. and Shake- 
speare, K. Richard II. a. v. 8. 2. 
Midnight Dream, a. i. s. 1. Third 
Part K. Henry VI. a. v. s. 7. 
and this is the precise meaning 
of FalstafFe’s humour to Bar- 
dolph, “ O, thou art a perpetual 
triumph, &c.” First P. Henry IV. 
a. iii. s. 3. Pomp also had a 
technical sense in the ancient 
masques, introduced perhaps by 
Jonson, for retinue, train, & c. 
See note on P. L. viii. 60. T. 
Warlon. 

1313. — surpassing human rate,] 
In the first edition it was printed 
race, but in the table of Errata 
we are desired to read rate. 
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Samson. 

Have they not sword-players, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics, 1325 
But they must pick me out with shackles tir’d, 

And over-labour’d at their public mill, 

To make them sport with blind activity ? 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 

On my refusal to distress me more, 1330 

Or make a game of my calamities ? 

Return the way thou cam’st, I will not come. 
Officer. 

Regard thyself, this will offend them highly. 
Samson. 

Myself? my conscience and internal peace. 

Can they think me so broken, so debas’d 1335 

With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands? 

Although their drudge, to be their fool or jester, 

And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 
To show them feats, and play before their God, mo 
The worst of all indignities, yet on me 
Join’d with extreme contempt? I will not come. 
Officer. 

My message was impos’d on me with speed, 

Brooks no delay : is this thy resolution ? 


1S25. — mummers, mimics,'] It 
was printed mummers, mimirs; 
mummers are maskers according 
to Junius, Skinner, and the other 
etymologists; but what are mi- 


mirs? The table of Errata to 
the first edition hath set us right, 
instructing us to read mimics, but 
not one of the editions has fol- 
lowed it. 
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Samson. 

, So take it with what speed thy message needs. 1315 
Officer. 

Iam sorry what this stoutness will produce. 

Samson. 

Perhaps thou shalt have cause to sorrow’ indeed. 
Chorus. 

Consider, Samson; matters now are strain’d 
Up to the height, whether to hold or break : 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 1350 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame ? 

Expect another message more imperious. 

More lordly thund’ring than thou well wilt bear. 

Samson. 

Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
Of strength, again returning with my hair 1355 

After my great transgression, so requite 
Favour renew’d, and add a greater sin 
By prostituting holy things to idols ; 

A Nazarite in place abominable 

Vaunting- my strength in honour to their Dagon ? i860 

Besides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 

What act more execrably unclean, profane? 


1347. Perhaps thou shalt have 
cause to sorrow indeed .] Here 
the catastrophe is anticipated, as 
before, ver. 1266. 

—it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt 
the deed. 

And such anticipations are usual 
with the best dramatic writers, 
who knowing their own plan 
open it by degrees, and drop 
VOL. III. 


such hints as cannot be perfectly 
comprehended, till they are fully 
explained by the event. The 
speaker himself can only be sup- 
posed to have some general 
meaning, and not a distinct con- 
ception of all the particulars, 
somewhat like the high priest in 
the Gospel, who prophesied with- 
out his knowing it. 

X 
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•Chorus. 

Yet with this strength thou serv’st the Philistines, 
Idolatrous, uncircumcis’d, unclean. 

Samson. 

Not in their idol-worship, but by labour 1365 

Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 

Chorus. 

Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 
Samson. 

Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds. 
But who constrains me to the temple 5 of Dagon, 1370 
Not dragging ? the Philistian lords command. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 

I do it freely, vent’ring to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer. 

Set God behind : which in his jealousy 1375 

Shall never, unrepented, find forgiveness. 

Yet that he may dispense with me or thee 

Present in temples at idolatrous rites 

For some important cause, thou need 5 st not doubt. 

Chorus. 

How thou wilt here come off surmounts myreach. isso 
Samson. 

Be of good courage, I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along, 


1377. Yet that he may dispense 
&c.] Milton here probably had 
in view the story of Naaman the 
Syrian’s begging a dispensation 


of this sort from Elisha, which 
he seemingly grants him. See 
2 Kings v. 18, 19- Thyer. 

1384. I with this messenger will 
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Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 1385 
Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be ought of presage in the mind, 

This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, .or of my days the last. 

Chorus.' 

In time thou hast resolv’d, the man returns. 1390 
:■ ! Officer. 

Samson, this second message from our lords i 
To thee I am bid say. Art thou our slave, 

Our captive, at the public mill our drudge. 

And dar’st thou at our sending and command 
Dispute thy coming? come without delay; 139 s 
Or we shall find such engines to assail 
And hamper thee, as thou shall qome.of force. 

Though thou wert firmlier fasten’d than a rock. > 
Samson. . . ; 

I could be well content to try their art, 

Which to no few of them would prove pernicious, uoo 
Yet knowing their advantages too many. 

Because they shall not trail me through their streets 
Like a wild beast, I am content to go. 

Masters’ commands come with a pow’r resistless 


go along,] With what messen- 
ger? It was not expressly said 
before that the messenger was 
coming ; it was implied indeed 
in what the Chorus had said. 

How thou wilt here come off sur- 
mount* my reach : 

and this might very well be un- 
derstood by a man, who could 
see the messenger coming as 
well as the Chorus, but seems 


hardly a sufficient intimation to 
a blind man, unless we suppose 
him to know that the messenger 
was coming by the same impulse 
that he felt rousing him to some- 
thing extraordinary. 

1404. Masters' commands &c.] 
This was a feint, but it had be- 
trayed itself had it not been co- 
vered by ver. 1408. 

Yft this be sure Ac. 

War-burton. 

x 9 
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To such as owe them absolute subjection ; 1405 

And for a life who will not change his purpose? 

(So mutable are all the ways of men) 

Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply 
Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 

Officer. 

I praise thy resolution; doff these links: 1410 

By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 

Samson. 

Brethren farewel ; your company along 
I will not wish, lest it perhaps offend them 
To see me girt with friends; and how the sight uis 
Of me as of a common enemy. 

So dreaded once, may now exasperate them 
I know not: lords are lordliest in their wine; 

And the well-feasted priest then soonest fir’d 
With zeal, if ought religion seem concern’d; H 20 
No less the people on their holy-days 
Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable: 

Happen what may, of me expect to hear 

Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 

Our God, our law, my nation, or myself, 1425 

The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 


1410. I praise thy resolution .•] 
That is, of going, not what he 
said last. Richardson. 

1418. — lords are lordliest in 
their wine, 

And the well-feasted priest &c.] 
First he expresses his contempt 
of a Nobility and an opulent 
Clergy, that is, lords both tem- 


poral and spiritual, whom he 
tacitly compares with the lords 
and priests of Dagon ; and then, 
ver 1421. he insinuates that 
holidays also are of heathen in- 
stitution. He had spoken with 
more complacency of holidays 
in l'Allegro, 97. T. Warton. 
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Chorus. 

Go, and the Holy One 
Of Israel be thy guide 

To what may serve his glory best, and spread his name 

Great among the heathen round ; 1430 

Send thee the angel of thy birth, to stand 

Fast by thy side, who from thy father’s field 

Rode up in flames after his message told 

Of thy conception, and be now a shield 

Of fire; that Spirit that first rush’d on thee ms 

In the camp of Dan 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. 

For never was from heav’n imparted 
Measure of strength so great to mortal seed, 

As in thy wondrous actions hath been seen. 1440 
But wherefore comes old Manoah in such haste 
With youthful steps? much livelier than ere while 
He seems ; supposing here to find his son, 

Or of him bringing to us some glad news? 

Manoah. 

Peace with you, brethren? my inducement hither 1445 
Was not at present here to find my son. 

By order of the lords new parted hence 
To come and play before them at their feast. 

I heard all as I came, the city rings, 

And numbers thither flock, I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forc’d to things unseemly. 

But that which mov’d my coming now, was chiefly 
To give ye part with me what hope I have 
With good success to work his liberty. 

x 3 
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Chorus. 

That hope would much rejoice us to partake 1455 
With thee; say, reverend Sire, we thirst to hear. 
Manoah. 


I have attempted one by one the lords 
Either at home, or through the high street passing. 
With supplication prone and father’s tears, 

T’ accept of ransom for my son their pris’ner. u<>o 
Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, ; ;'lO 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite ; 

That part most reverenc’d Dagon and his priests : 
Others more moderate seeming, but their aim 
Private reward, for which both God and State 1465 
They easily would set to sale : a third 
More generous far and civil, who confess’d 
They had enough reveng’d, having reduc’d 
Their foe to misery beneath their fears, '"><• ’ ' 

The rest wa 3 magnanimity to remit, i : • 147 o 

If some convenient ransom were propos’d. !<■'< i 
What noise or shout was that ? it tore the sky. 

Chorus. 

Doubtless the people shouting to behold 
Their once great dread, captive, and blind before them, 
Or at some proof of strength before them shown. 1475 

Manoah. ■> i - . ,! 


His ransom, if my whole inheritance 

,•* . ! 1.. t.t„ 

1463. That part most reter- He might also perhaps in this 
encd Dagon and his priests .•] description of Manoah's appli- 
Milton, I doubt not, in this place cation for Samson's deliverance 
indulges that inveterate spleen, glance at his own case after the 
which he always had against Restoration. Thyer. 
public and established religion. 
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May compass it, shall willingly be paid 

And number’d down: much rather I Shall choose 

To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest. 

And he in that calamitous prison left. 1480 

No, I am fix’d not to part hence without him. 

For his redemption all my patrimony, 

If need be, I am ready to forego 

And quit: not wanting him I shall want nothing. 

Chorus. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons, 1485 

Thou for thy son art bent to lay out all : 

Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age, 

Thou in old age car’st how to nurse thy son. 

Made older than thy age through eye-sight lost. 

Manoah. 

It shall be my delight to tend his eyes, 1490 

And view him sitting in the house, ennobled 
With all those high exploits by him achiev’d. 

And on his shoulders waving down those locks, 

That of a nation arm’d the strength contain’d : 

And I persuade me God had not permitted 1495 

1 ' . > ' * •. 


1490. It shall be my delight 
&c.] The character of a fond 
parent is extremely well sup- 
ported in the person of Manoah 
quite through the whole per- 
formance; but there is in my 
opinion something particularly 
natural and moving in this speech. 
The circumstance of the old 
man’s feeding and soothing his 
fancy with the thoughts of tend- 
ing his son and contemplating 
him ennobled with so many fa- 
mous exploits is vastly expressive 


of the doating fondness of an old 
father. Nor is the poet less to 
be admired for his making Ma- 
noah under the influence of this 
pleasing imagination go still fur- 
ther, and flatter himself even 
with the hopes of God’s restor- 
ing his eyes a^ain. Hope as 
naturally arises in the mind in 
such a situation, as doubts and 
fears do when it is overclouded 
with gloominess and melancholy. 
Thyer. 

x 4 
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His strength again to grow up with his hair 
Garrison’d round about him like a camp 
Of faithful soldiery, were not his purpose 
To use him further yet in some great service, 

Not to sit idle with so great a gift 1500 

Useless, and thence ridiculous about him. 

And since his strength with eye-sight was not lost, 
God will restore him eye-sight to his strength. 

Chorus. 

Thy hopes are not ill founded nor seem vain 
Of his delivery, and thy joy thereon 1505 

Conceiv’d, agreeable to a father’s love. 

In both which we, as next, participate. 

Manoah. 

I know your friendly minds and — O what noise ! 
Mercy of heav’n, what hideous noise was that ! 


1504. Thy hopes are not ill 
founded nor seem vain 
Of his delivery,'] 

This is very proper and becom- 
ing the gravity of the Chorus, 
as much as to intimate that his 
other hopes were fond and ex- 
travagant. And the art of the 
poet cannot be sufficiently ad- 
mired in raising the hopes and 
expectations of his persons to the 
highest pitch just before the 
dreadful catastrophe. How great 
and how sudden is the change 
from good to bad ! The one 
renders the other more striking 
and affecting. 

1508. —and — 0 what noise! 
&c-3 It must be very pleasing to 
the reader to observe with what 
art and judgment Milton pre- 
pares him for the relation of the 


catastrophe of this tragedy. This 
abrupt start of Manoah upon 
hearing the hideous noise, and 
the description of it by the Cho- 
rus in their answer, in terms so 
full of dread and terror, natu- 
rally fill the mind with a presag- 
ing horror proper for the occa- 
sion. This is still kept up by 
their suspense and reasoning 
about it, and at last raised to a 
proper pitch by the frighted and 
distracted manner of the Mes- 
senger's coming in, and his he- 
sitation and backwardness in tell- 
ing what had happened. What 
gives it the greater strength and 
beauty is the sudden transition 
from that soothing and flattering 
prospect with which Manoah was 
entertaining his thoughts to a 
scene so totally opposite. Thyer. 
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Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1510 

Chorus. 

Noise call you it or universal groan, 

As if the whole inhabitation perish’d ! 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noise, 
Ruin, destruction at the utmost point. 

Manoah. 

Of ruin indeed methought I heard the noise : 1515 

Oh it continues, they have slain my son. 

Chorus. 

Thy son is rather slaying them, that outcry 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 

Manoah. 

Some dismal accident it needs must be } 

What shall we do, stay here or run and see ? 1320 

Chorus. 


Best keep together here, lest running thither 
We unawares run into danger’s mouth. 

This evil on the Philistines is fall’n ; 

From whom could else a general cry be heard ? 
The sufferers then will scarce molest us here, 
From other hands we need not much to fear. 
What if his eye-sight (for to Israel’s God 
Nothing is hard) by miracle restor’d, 
lie now be dealing dole among his foes, 


1512. — inhabitation ] Onctvfuti. 
Richardson. 

1514. — at the utmost point.] 
A1 ultimo segno. Richardson. 

1529- — be dealing dole] Dis- 
tributing his gifts and portions 
among his enemies, from a Saxon 
•word, says Skinner, but Mr. Up- 
ton in his remarks upon Ben 


Jonson’s three plays, p. 31. 
derives the word dole from the 
Greek urro sou JuAur, distribuere. 
By the way we may observe, 
that the Chorus here entertains 
the same pleasing hope of Sam- 
son’s eyesight being by miracle 
restored, which he had before 
tacitly reproved in Manoah, and 
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And over heaps of slaughter'd walk his way? 1530 

Manoah. 

That were a joy presumptuous to be thought. 

Chorus. 

Yet God hath wrought things as incredible 
For his people of old ; what hinders now ? 

Manoah. 

He can I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain subscribe, and tempts belief. 1535 
A little stay will bring some notice hither. 

Chorus. . 

Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner ; 

For evil news rides post, while good news baits. 

And to our wish I see one hither speeding, l> 

An Hebrew, as I guess, and of our tribe. 1540 

Messenger. 

O whither shall I run, or which way fly 

Manoah who had before encou- be : and so is the next but one, 
raged the same hope in himself, in that and all the editions ; 
now desponds and reckons it though it seems to belong rather 
presumptuous in another. Such to Manoah. The line between 
changes of our thoughts are na- them, which is wanting (as I just 
tural and common, especially in now observed) in the text of the 
any change of our situation and first edition, in the Errata and 
circumstances. Fear and hope in all the editions since is given 
usually succeed each other like to the Chorus, but the poet cer- 
ague and fever. And it was not tainly intended both them and 
a slight observation of mankind, Manoah a share in it 

. • » 1 ^ . . > 

Chor. A little stay will bring 
some notice hither 

Of good or bad so great. Max. Of 
bad the sooner ; 

For evil news rides post, while good 
news baits. 

Chor. And to our wish I see one 
hither speeding. 

An Hebrew, as I guess, and of our 
tribe. 

Calton. 


that could have enabled Milton 
to have understood and described 
the human passions so exactly. 

1536. A litUe stay mill bring 
some notice hither.'] The text of 
the first edition wants the nine 
lines preceding this, and the line 
that follows it : but they are sup- 
plied in the Errata. This line in 
that edition is in the part of the 
Chorus, as I think it ought to 
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The sight of this 80 horrid spectacle, 

Which erst my eyes beheld and yet behold ? 

For dire imagination still pursues me. ; J 

But providence or instinct of nature seems, 1545 

Or reason though disturb’d, and scarce consulted, 

To’ have guided me aright, I know not how, 

To thee first reverend Manoah, and to these 
My countrymen, whom here I knew remaining, 

As at some distance from the place of horror, 1550 
So in the sad event too much concern’d. 

Manoah. 

The accident was loud, and here before thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not; 

No preface needs, thou seest we long to know. 

Messenger. 

It would burst forth, but I recover breath 1555 
And sense distract, to know well what I utter. 

Manoah. 

Tell us the sum, the circumstance defer. 

Messenger. 

Gaza yet stands, but all her sons are fall’ll, 

All in a moment overwhelm’d and fall’n. 


1552. — and here before thee ] 
Here again the old error was 
carefully preserved through all 
the editions. In the first edition 
it was printed and heard' before' 
thee ; but we have corrected it, 
as Milton himself corrected it in 
the table of Errata. 

1554. No preface needs,] No 
preface is wanting. Needs is a 
verb neuter here as in Paradise 
Lost x. 80. where see the note. 


1556. And sense distract.] The 
word is used likewise as an ad- 
jective in Shakespeare. Julius 
Caesar, act iv. sc. 4. 

1 . 1 

— ' With this she fell distract. 
And (her attendants absent) swal- 
low’d fire. 

Twelfth-Night, act v. sc. 5. 

They say, poor gentleman! he’a 
much distract. 
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Manoah. 

Sad, but thou know’st to Israelites not saddest 1560 
The desolation of a hostile city. 

Messenger. 

Feed on that- first, there may in grief be surfeit. 
Manoah. 

Relate by whom. 

Messenger. 

By Samson. 

Manoah. 

That still lessens 

The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. 

Messenger. 

Ah Manoah, I refrain, too suddenly 1565 

To utter what will come at last too soon ; 

Lest evil tidings with too rude irruption 
Hitting thy aged ear should pierce too deep. 

Manoah. 

Suspense in news is torture, speak them out. 
Messenger. 

Take then the worst in brief, Samson is dead. 1570 
Manoah. 

The worst indeed, O all my hope’s defeated 
To free him hence! but death who sets all free 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 

What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d 

Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 1575 

Abortive as the first-born bloom of spring 


1576. Abortive as the first-born 
bloom of spring &c.] As Mr. 
Thyer says, this similitude is to 
be admired for its remarkable 


justness and propriety. One can- 
not possibly imagine' a more 
exact and perfect image of the 
dawning hope which Manoah 
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Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s frost! 

Yet ere I give the reins to grief, say first, 

How died he; death to life is crown or shame. 

All by him fell thou say’st, by whom fell he, 1580 
What glorious hand gave Samson his death’s wound? 
Messenger. 

Unwounded of his enemies he fell. 

Manoah. 

Wearied with slaughter then or how? explain. 

Messenger. 

By his own hands. 

Manoah. 

Self-violence ? what cause 

Brought him so soon at variance with himself 1585 
Among his foes ? 

Messenger. 

Inevitable cause 


had conceived from the favour- 
able answer he had met with 
from some of the Philistian lords, 
and of its being so suddenly ex- 
tinguished by this return of ill 
fortune, than that of the early 
bloom, which the warmth of a 
few fine days frequently pushes 
forward in the spring, and then 
it is cut off by an unexpected 
return of winterly weather. As 
Mr. Warburton observes, this 
beautiful passage seems to be 
taken from Shakespeare, Henry 
VIII. act iii. sc. 6. 

This is the state of man ; to day he 
puts forth 

The tender leaves of hopes, to mor- 
row blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick 
upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing 
frost ; 


And when he thinks, good easy man, 
full surely 

His greatness is a ripening, nips his 
root; 

And then he falls, as I do.— 

Upon which Mr. Warburton re- 
marks, that as spring-frosts are 
not injurious to the root t of fruit- 
trees, he should imagine the poet 
wrote shoot, that is, the tender 
shoot on which are the young 
leaves and blossoms. The com- 
parison , as well as expression of 
nips, is juster too in this reading. 
Shakespeare has the same thought 
in Love’s Labour Lost. 

Byron is like an envious sneaping 
frost 

That bites the first-born infants of 
the spring. 

See Warburton’s Shakespeare, 
'vol. v. p. 41S. 
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At once both to destroy and be destroy’d ; 

The edifice, where all were met to see him, 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. 

. i Manoah. 

O lastly over-strong against thyself! 1590 

A dreadful way thou took’st to thy revenge. 

More than enough we know ; but while things yet 
Are in confusion, give us if thou canst, 

Eye-witness of what first or last was done, 

Relation more particular and distinct. 1595 

Messenger. 

Occasions drew mp early to this city, 

And as the gates I enter’d with sun-rise, 

The morning trumpets festival proclaim’d 
Through each high street : little I had dispatch’d. 
When all abroad was rumour’d that this day 1600 
Samson should be brought forth, to show the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games ; 

I sorrow’d at his captive state, but minded 


1 596. Occasions drew me early 
&c.] As 1 observed before, that 
Milton had with great art excited 
the reader's attention to this 
grand event, so here he is no 
less careful to gratify it by the 
relation; It is circumstantial, as 
the importance of it required, 
but not so as to be tedious or too 
long to delay our expectation. 
It would be found difficult, I 
believe, to retrench one article 
without making it defective, or 
to add one which should not ap- 
pear redundant. The picture of 
Samson in particular with head 
inclined and eyes faced, as if he 
was addressing himself to that 


God who had given him such a 
measure of strength, and was 
summing up all his force and 
resolution, has a very fine effect 
upon the imagination. Milton 
is no less happy in the sublimity 
of his description of this grand 
exploit, than judicious in the 
choice of the circumstances pre- 
ceding it. The poetry rises as 
the subject becomes more in- 
teresting, and one may without 
rant or extravagance say, that 
the poet seems to exert no less 
force of genius in describing 
than Samson does strength of 
body in executing. Thyer. 
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Not to be absent at that spectacle. 

The building was a spacious theatre 1605 

Half-round on two main pillars vaulted high, 

With seats where all the lords and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to behold ; 

The other side was open, where the throng 

On banks and scaffolds under sky might stand ; 1610 

I among these aloof obscurely stood. 

The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 
Had fill’d their hearts with mirth, high cheer, and wine. 
When to their sports they turn’d. Immediately 
Was Samson as a public servant brought, 1615 

In their state livery clad ; before him pipes 
And timbrels, on each side went armed guards. 

Both horse and foot, before him and behind 


1604. — absent at that spectacle] 
The language would be more 
correct, if it was absent from that 
spectacle. 

1605. The building mas a spa- 
cious theatre 

Half-round on two main pillars 
vaulted high, &c.] 

Milton has finely accounted for 
this dreadful catastrophe, and 
has with great judgment obviated 
the common objection. It is 
commonly asked, how so great 
a building, containing so many 
thousands of people, could rest 
upon two pillars so near placed 
together: and to this it is an- 
swered, that instances are not 
wanting of far more large and 
capacious buildings than this, 
that have been supported only 
by one pillar. Particularly, Pli- 
ny in the fifteenth chapter of the 
thirty -sixth book of his natural 


history, mentions two theatres 
built by one C. Curio, who lived 
in Julius Caesar’s time ; each of 
which was supported only by 
one pillar, or pin, or hinge, 
though very many thousands of 
people did sit in it together. See 
Poole’s Annotations. Mr. Thyer 
further adds, that Dr. Shaw in 
his travels observing upon the 
eastern method of building says, 
that the place where they exhibit 
their diversions at this day is an 
advanced cloister, made in the 
fashion of a large penthouse, 
supported only by one or two 
contiguous pillars in the front, 
or else at tne centre, and that 
upon a supposition therefore that 
in the house of Dagon, there was 
a cloistered structure of ithis 
kind, the pulling down the front 
or centre pillars only which sup- 
ported it, would be attended with 
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Archers, and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 

At sight of him the people with a shout ifr20 

Rifted the air, clamouring their God witlv praise, 

Who’ had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 

He patient but undaunted where they led him, 

Came to the place, and what was set before him. 
Which without help of eye might be assay’d, 1625 
To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still perform’d 
All with incredible, stupendous force, 

None daring to appear antagonist. 

At length for intermission sake they led him 
Between the pillars ; he his guide requested > 16.10 
(For so from such as nearer stood we heard) 

As over-tir’d to let him lean a while 

With both his arms on those two massy pillars; 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him ; which when Samson 1635 
Felt in his arms, with head a while inclin’d. 

And eyes fast fix’d he stood, as one who pray’d. 

Or some great matter in his mind revolv’d : 

At last with head erect thus cried aloud. 

Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos’d 1640 
I have perform’d, as reason was, obeying. 

Not without wonder or delight beheld : 

Now of my own accord such other trial 
I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater ; 

As with amaze shall strike all who behold. 1645 

This utter’d, straining all his nerves he bow’d, 

the like catastrophe that hap- l6i9- — cataphracts ] Men or 
pened to the Philistines. See horses completely armed, from 
Shaw’s travels, p. 283. xxrxpjiwtr*' armis mu mo. 
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As with the force of winds and waters pent, 

When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro, 

He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came and drew 1650 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 

Their choice nobility and flow’r, not only 

Of this but each Philistian city round 1655 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 

Samson with these immix’d, inevitably 
Pull’d down the same destruction on himself; 

The vulgar only scap’d who stood without. 

Chorus. 

O dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious! 1660 

Living or dying thou hast fulfill’d 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now li’est victorious 
Among thy slain self-kill’d 

Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 1665 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoin’d 
Thee with thy slaughter’d foes in number more 
Than all thy life had slain before. 


1649. With horrible convulsion'] 
In several editions it is printed 
confusion, but Mr. Thyer, Mr. 
Sympson, and every body saw 
that it should be convulsion, and 
so it is in Milton's own edition. 
And in the next line it should 
not be He tugged, he took, as it 
is absurdly in some editions, but 
He tugged, he shook, as in the 
first edition : and there are seve-. 

VOL. III. 


ral passages which we have cor- 
rected by the help of the first 
edition, without taking notice of 
them. 

1667. in number more 

Than all thy life had slain be- 
fore.] 

Judges xvi. 30. So the dead which 
he slew at his death, were more 
than they which he slew in his 
life. 

Y 
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Semichorus. 

While their hearts were jocund and sublime, 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, 1670 

And fat regorg’d of bulls and goats, 

Chaunting their idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread who dwells 
In Silo his bright sanctuary: 

Among them he a spi’rit of frenzy sent, 1675 

Who hurt their minds, 

And urg’d them on with mad desire 
To call in haste for their destroyer; 

They only set on sport and play 

Unweetingly importun’d 168O 

Their own destruction to come speedy upon them. 

&o fond are mortal men 
Fall’n into wrath divine, 

As their own ruin on themselves t’ invite. 

Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 1685 

And with blindness internal struck. 

Semichorus. 

But he though blind of sight. 

Despis’d and thought extinguish’d quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue rous’d 1690 

From under ashes into sudden flame. 

And as an evening dragon came, 

1692. Andaman evening dragon 
came &c.] Mr. Calton says that 
Milton certainly dictated 
And not as an evening dragon came. 

Samson did not set upon them 

like an evening dragon ; but 


1674. In Silo ] Where the ta- 
bernacle and ark were at that 
time. 

1682. So fond are mortal men, 
&c.] Agreeable to the common 
maxim, Quos Deus vult perdere 
dementat prius. Thyer. 
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Assailant on the perched roosts, 

And nests in order rang’d 

Of tame viliatic fowl ; but as an eagle 1695 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. 

So virtue giv’n for lost, 

Depress’d, and overthrown, as seem’d, 

Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods imbost, 1700 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay ere while a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem’d, 

Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deem’d, 170s 

And though her body die, her fame survives 


darted ruin on their heads like 
the thunder-bearing eagle. Mr. 
Sympson to the same purpose 
proposes to read 

And not as evening dragon came 
— but as an eagle See. 

Mr. Thyer understands it other- 
wise, and explains it without any 
alteration of the text, to which 
rather I incline. It is common 
enough among the ancient poets 
to meet with several similies 
brought in to illustrate one ac- 
tion, when one cannot be found 
that will hold in every circum- 
stance. Milton does the same 
here, introducing this of the 
dragon merely in allusion to the 
order in which the Philistians 
were placed in the amphitheatre, 
and the subsequent one of the 
eagle to express the rapidity of 
that vengeance which Samson 
took of his enemies. 

1695. —viliatic fowl ;] Villa- 


ticasalites, Flin.lib. xxiii. sect. 17. 
Richardson. 

1695. — but as an eagle &c.] 
In the Ajax of Sophocles it is 
said that his enemies, if they saw 
him appear, would be terrified 
like birds at the appearance of 
the vulture or eagle, ver. 167 . 

AXX’ in in Sec. 

The Greek verses, I think, are 
faulty, and as I remember, are 
corrected not amiss by Dawes in 
his Miscell. Critic. Jortin. 

1700. — imfiew/.] Concealed, 
covered. Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. i. cant. iii. st. 24. 

A knight her met in mighty arms 
imbost. 

Richardson. 

1702. — a holocaust) An en- 
tire burnt-offering. Else gene- 
rally only part of the beast was 
burnt. Richardson. 

1706. — her fame survives 

A secular bird ages of lives. - ] 

Y 2 
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A secular bird ages of lives. 

Manoah. 

Come, come, no time for lamentation now ; 

Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finish’d 1710 

A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully reveng’d, hath left them years of mourning, 

And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 


The construction and meaning 
of the whole period I conceive 
to be this. Virtue given for lost, 
like the phoenix consumed and 
now teemed from out her ashy 
womb, revives, reflourishes, and 
though her body die which was 
the case of Samson, yet her fame 
survives a phoenix many ages: 
for the comma after survives in 
all the editions should be omit- 
ted, as Mr. Calton has observed 
as well as myself. The phoenix, 
says he, lived a thousand years 
according to some, [see Bochart's 
Hierozoicon, pars secunda, p. 
8 17.] and hence it is called here 
a secular bird. Ergo quoniam 
sex diebus cuncta Dei opera per- 
fects sunt; per secula sex, id est 
annorum rex millia, manere hoc 
statu mundum necesse est. Lac- 
tantius, Div. Inst. lib. vii. c. 14. 
The fame of virtue (the Semi- 
chorus saith) survives, outlives 
this secular bird many ages. The 
comma, which is in all the edi- 
tions after survives, breaks the 
construction. 

1706. Had this been the in- 
tended construction, he should 
rather have said “ the secular 
“ bird.” But survives may be 
perhaps more naturally con- 
trasted with dies ; “ her body 


“ dies" but “ her fame survives,” 
i. e. continues to live, “ ages of 
“ lives.” And “ a secular bira 
may refer to the person implied 
in the possessive pronoun “ her,” 
a construction common in Mil- 
ton. If this be so, virtue will 
have been confused in the course 
of the passage with the bird to 
which it is compared, a thing 
not unparalleled in our author. 
E. 

This solemn introduction of 
the phoenix is a gross outrage of 
poetical propriety. It is faulty, 
not only as it is incongruous to 
the personage to whom it is 
ascribed, but as it is so evidently 
contrary to reason and nature, 
that it ought never to be men- 
tioned but as a fable in a serious 
poem. Johnson. 

1713. — to the sons of Caphtor ] 
Caphtor it should be, and not 
Chapter, as in several editions: 
and the sons of Caphtor are Phi- 
listines, originally of the island 
Caphtor or Crete. The people 
were called Cnphtorim, Chere- 
thim, Ceretim, and afterwards 
Cretians. A colony of them 
settled in Palestine, and there 
went by the name of Philistim. 
Meadomcourt. 
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Through all Philistian bounds ; to Israel 

Honour hath left, and freedom, but let them 1715 

Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 

To’ himself and father’s house eternal fame; 

And which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was fear’d, 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 1720 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 1725 

Soak’d in his enemies’ blood, and from the stream 
With lavers pure and cleansing herbs wash off 
The clotted gore. I with what speed the while 
(Gaza is not in plight to say us nay) 

Will send for all my kindred, all my friends, 1730 

To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend 

With silent obsequy and funeral train 

Home to his father’s house: there will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with shade 

Of laurel ever green, and branching palm, 1735 

With all his trophies hung, and acts inroll’d 

In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his memory inflame their breasts 


1730. Will send for all my kin- 
dred, all my friends, &c.] This 
is founded upon what the Scrip- 
ture saith. Judges xvi. 3 1 . which 
the poet has finely improved. 
Then his brethren, and all the 


house of his father, came down 
and took him, and brought him 
up, and buried him between Zorah 
and Eshtanl in the burying-place 
of Manoah his father. 

Y 3 
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To matchless valour, and adventures high: 1740 

The virgins also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flow’rs, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 

Chorus. 

All is best, though we oft doubt, 1745 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns, 1750 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent; 

His servants he with new acquist 1755 

Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismiss’d, 

And calm of mind all passion spent. 


1745. All is best, though use 
Oft doubt, &c.] There is a great 
resemblance betwixt this speech 
of Milton's Chorus, and that of 
the Chorus in zEschylus's Sup- 
plices, beginning at ver. 90. 

A ns m* minfari s iru%tn 

&c. to ver. 109. 

Thyer. 

1755. His servants he with new 
acquist] It is his servant in most 
of the editions, but the first 
edition has it rightly his servants, 
meaning the Chorus and other 
persons present. Acquist, the 


same as acquisition, a word that 
may be found in Skinner, but I 
do not remember to have met 
with it elsewhere. 

1757- With peace and consola- 
tion hath dismiss'd, 

And calm of mind all passion 
spent.] 

This moral lesson in the conclu- 
sion is very fine, and excellently 
suited to the beginning. For 
Milton had chosen for the motto 
to this piece a passage out of 
Aristotle, which may shew what 
was his design in writing this 
tragedy, and the sense of which 
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he hath expressed in the preface, 
that “ tragedy is of power by 
" raising pity and fear, or terror, 
" to purge the mind of those 
“ and such like passions, &c.” 
and he exemplifies it here in 
Manoah and the Chorus, after 
their various agitations of pas- 
sion, acquiescing in the divine 
dispensations, and thereby incul- 
cating a most instructive lesson 
to the reader. As this work 
was not intended for the stage, 
it is not divided into acts ; but 
if any critic should be disposed 
so to divide it, he may easily do 
it by beginning the second act 
at the entrance of Manoah, the 
third at the entrance of Dalila, 
the fourth at the entrance of Ha- 
rapha, and the fifth at the en- 
trance of the public Officer : but 
the stage is never empty or with- 
out persons, according to the 
model of the best written trage- 
dies among the ancients. I have 
said in the Life of Milton, that 
“ Bishop Atterbury had an in- 


" tention of getting Mr. Pope 
“ to divide the Samson Agonistes 
“ into acts and scenes, and of 
“ having it acted by the King’s 
" Scholars at Westminster.” And 
see what he says to that purpose 
in one of his letters to Mr. Pope. 
“ I hope you will not utterly 
“ forget what passed in the coach 
“ about Samson Agonistes. I 
“ shall not press you as to time, 
“ but some time or other, I wish 
" you would review, and polish 
“ that piece. If upon a new 
“ perusal of it (which I desire 
“ you to make) you think as I 
“ do, that it is written in the 
“ very spirit of the ancients; it 
“ deserves your care, and is ca- 
“ pable of being improved, with 
" little trouble, into a perfect 
" model and standard of tragic 
“ poetry — always allowing for 
“ its being a story taken out of 
“ the Bible, which is an objec- 
“ tion that at this time of day 
“ I know is not to be got over.” 


\ + 
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FROM MILTON’S MANUSCRIPT. 


i 


The Pbrsons. 
Michael 
Heavenly Love 
Chorus of Angels 
Lucifer 

Eve”* j" w 'th the Serpent 

Conscience 
Death 
Labour 
Sickness 

Discontent ^ Mutes 
Ignorance 
with others 
Faith 
Hope 
Charity 


Thk Persons. 

Moses 

Divine Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, 
Heavenly Love 
Hesperus the Evening Star 
Chorus of Angels 
Lucifer 
Adam 
Eve 

Conscience 
Labour 
Sickness 
Discontent 
Ignorance 
Fear 
Death 
Faith 
Hope 
Charity 


Mutes 


Other Tragedies. 

ADAM IN BANISHMENT. 
THE FLOOD. 

ABRAM IN EGYPT. 


PARADISE LOST. 


Thb Persons. 


Moses xpltyi^u, recounting 
how he assumed his true body ; 
that it corrupts not, because of 
his [abode] with God in the 
mount} declares the like of 


Enoch and Eliah ; besides the 
purity of the place, that certain 
pure winds, dews, and clouds 
preserve it from corruption ; 
whence exhorts to the sight of 
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God j tells they cannot see Adam 
in the state of innocence by rea- 
son of their sin. 

Justice ~l debating what 

Mercy > should become of 

Wisdom J Man if he fall. 

Chorus of Angels sing a hymn 
of the creation. 

Act II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the marriage song, 
and describe Paradise. 

Act III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam’s ruin. 

Chorus fears for Adam, and re- 
lates Lucifer’s rebellion and fall 
Act IV. 


Conscience cites them to God’s 
examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the 
good Adam hath lost. 

Act V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of 
Paradise : 

Presented by an Angel with 

Labour, Grief, Ha-' 
tred. Envy, War, Fa- 
mine, Pestilence, Sick- 
ness,Discontent, Igno- 
rance, Fear, Death en- 
tered into the world, 
to whom he gives their names : 
likewise Winter, Heat, Tempest, 
dfC. 

„ altb 7 comfort him and in- 

SEyJ 

Chorus briefly concludes. 


Mutes, 


The Deluge. Sodom. 
Dinah. Vide Euseb. Praeparat. 
Evang. I. ix. c. 22. 

Thb Persons. 

Dinah. 

Debora l Rebecca ’ s 
J nurse. 


Jacob. 

Simeon. 

Levi. 


Hamor. Nuncius. 

Sichem. Chorus. 

Counsellors. 

Thamar Cuophorusa, where 
Judah is found to have been the 
author of that crime, which he 
condemned in Thamar. Thamar 
excused in what she attempted. 

The Golden Calf, or the Mas- 
sacre in Horeb. 

The Quails, Numb. xi. 

The Murmurers, Numb. xiv. 

Corah, Dathan, &c. Numb, 
xvi. xvii. 

Moabitides, Numb. xxv. 

Achan, Josh. vii. and viii. 

Joshua in Gibeon, Josh. x. 

Gideon Idoloclastes, Judg. vi. 
vii. 

Gideon pursuing, Judg. viii. 

Abimelech the Usurper, Judg. 
ix. 

Samson pursophorus, or Hy- 
bristes, or Samson marrying or 
in Ramath Lechi, Judg. xv. 

Dagonalia, Judg. xvi. 

Comazontes, or the Benjamin- 
ites, or the Rioters, Judg. xix. 
xx. xxi. 

Theristria, a pastoral out of 
Ruth. 

Eliad®, Hophni and Phinehas, 
Sam. i. ii. iii. iv. beginning with 
the first overthrow of Israel by 
the Philistines, interlaced with 
Samuel’s vision concerning Eli’s 
family. 

Jonathan rescued, 1 Sam. xiv. 

Doeg slandering, 1 Sam. xxii. 

-The Sheepshearers in Carmel, 
a pastoral, 1 Sam. xxv. 

Saul in Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxviii. 
xxxi. 

David revolted, 1 Sam. xxvii. 
to xxxi. 

David adulterous, 2 Sam. xi. 
xii. 

Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 
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Achitophel, 2 Sam. xv. xvi. 
xvii. xviii. 

Adoniah, 1 Kings ii. 

Solomon Gynsecocratumenus, 
or Idolomargus, aut Tbysiazusae. 
1 Kings xi. 

Rehoboam, 1 Kings xii. where 
is disputed of a politic religion. 

Abias Thersseus, 1 Kings xiv. 
The queen after much dispute, 
as the last refuge sent to the 
prophet Ahias of Shilo, receives 
the message. The Epitasis in 
that she hearing the child shall 
die as she comes home, refuses 
to return, thinking thereby to 
elude the oracle. The former 
part is spent in bringing the 
sick prince forth as it were de- 
sirous to shift his chamber and 
couch as dying men use, his 
father telling him what sacrifice 
he had sent for his health to 
Bethel and Dan ; his fearlessness 
of death, and putting his father 
in mind to set [send] to Ahiah. 
The Chorus of the elders of 
Israel, bemoaning his virtues be- 
reft them, and at another time 
wondering why Jeroboam being 
bad himself should so grieve for 
his son that was good, Stc. 

Imbres, or the Showers, 1 
Kings xviii. xix. 

Naboth mtfsmv/tii’tt, 1 Kings 
xxi. 

Ahab, I Kings xxii. beginning 
at the synod of false prophets; 
ending with relation of Ahab’s 
death ; his body brought; Zede- 
chiah slain by Ahab's friends for 
his seducing. (See Lavater, 2 
Chron. xviii.) 

Elias in the mount, 2 Kings i. 
'Oji iZAtk, or better, Elias Pole- 
mistes. 

Elisaeus Hudrochoos, 2 Kings 
iii. Hudrophantes, Aquator. 

Elisaeus Adorodocetas. 


Elisaeus Menutes, sive in Do- 
thaimis, 2 Kings vi. 

Samaria Liberata, 2 Kings vii. 

Achabaei Cunobor«meni, 2 
Kings ix. The scene Jezreel: 
beginning from the watchman's 
discovery of Jehu till he go out: 
in the mean while, message of 
things passing brought to Jeze- 
bel, &c. Lastly the seventy heads 
of Ahab’s sons brought in, and 
message brought of Ahaziah’s 
brethren slain on the way, c. x. 

Jehu Belicola, 2 Kings x. 

Athaliah, 2 Kings xi. 

Amaziah Doryalotus, 2 Kings 
xiv. 2 Chron. xxv. 

Hezechias ■uoMteiuvfiiitf, 2 
Kings xviii. xix. Hezechia be- 
sieged. The wicked hypocrisy 
of Shebna, spoken of in c. xi. or 
thereabout, of Isaiah, and the 
commendation of Eliakim will 
afford Xtytv, together 

with a faction, that sought help 
from Egypt. 

Josian A<*£omenos, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 

Zedechiah 2 Kings, 

but the story is larger in Jere- 
miah. 

Solymwv Halosis; which may 
begin from a message brought 
to the city, of the judgment upon 
Zedechiah and his children in 
Ribla, and so seconded with the 
burning and destruction of city 
and temple by Nebuzaradanj 
lamented by Jeremiah. 

Asa or iEthiopes, 2 Chron. xiv. 
with the deposing his mother, 
and burning her idol. 

The three Children, Dan. iii. 

BRITISH TRAGEDIES. 

1. The cloister king Constans 
set up by Vortiger. 

2. Vortiger poisoned by Roe- 
na. 
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3. Vortiger immured. 

The three following were added 

afterwards in the margin. 

Venutius husband to Cartis- 
mandua. 

Vortiger marrying Roena. See 
Speed. Reproved by Vordin, 
Archbishop of London. Speed. 

The massacre of the Britons 
by Hengist in their cups at Salis- 
bury plain. Malmsbury. 

4. Sigher of the East-Saxons 
revolted from the faith, and re- 
claimed by Jarumang. 

5. Ethelbert of the East-An- 
gles slain by Offa the Mercian. 
See Holinsh. 1. vi. c. 5. Speed 
in the Life of Offa and Ethel- 
bert. 

6 . Sebert slain by Penda after 
he had left his kingdom. See 
Holinshed, p. 116 . 

7. Wulfer slaying his two sons 
for being Christians. 

8 . Osbert of Northumberland 
slain for ravishing the wife of 
Bembocard, and the Danes 
brought in. See Stow. Holinsh. 
1. vi. c. 12 . and especially Speed, 
1 . viii. c. 2 . 

9. Edmund last king of the 
East- Angles martyred by Hin- 
guar the Dane. See Speed, 1. viii. 
c. 2 . 

10 . Sigebert, tyrant of the 
Weat-Saxons, slain by a Swine- 
herd. 

11 . Edmund, brother of Athel- 
stan slain by a thief at his own 
table. Malmesb. 

12. Edwin, son to Edward the 

ounger, for lust deprived of his 

ingdom, or rather by faction of 

Monks, whom he hated; toge- 
ther with the impostor Dunstan. 

13. Edward son of Edgar mur- 
dered by his step-mother. To 
which may be inserted the tra- 
gedy stirred up betwixt the 


Monks and Priests about mar- 
riage. 

14. Etheldred, son of Edgar, 
a slothful king, the ruin of his 
land by the Danes 

15. Ceaulin, king of West- 
Saxons, for tyranny deposed, and 
banished, and dying. 

16 . The slaughter of the Monks 
of Bangor by Edelfride stirred 
up, as is said, by Ethelbert, and 
he by Austin the Monk, because 
the Britons would not receive 
the rites of the Roman Church. 
See Bede, Geffrey Monmouth, 
and Holinshed, p. 104. which 
must begin with the Convocation 
of British Clergy by Austin to 
determine superfluous points, 
which by them was refused. 

17- Edwin by vision promised 
the kingdom of Northumberland 
on promise of his conversion, 
and therein established by Ro- 
doald king of East-Angles. 

18. Oswin king of Deira slain 
by Oswie his friend king of Ber- 
nitia, through instigation of flat- 
terers. See Holinshed, p. 115. 

19- Sigibert of the East- Angles 
keeping company with a person 
excommunicated, slain by the 
same man in his house, according 
as the Bishop Cedda had fore- 
told. 

20 . Egfride king of the North- 
umbers slain in battle against 
the Piets, having before wasted 
Ireland, and made war for no 
reason on men that ever loved 
the English: forewarned also by 
Cuthbert not to fight with the 
Piets. 

21. Kinewulf, king of West- 
Saxons, slain by Kineard in the 
house of one of his concubines. 

22. Gunthildis, the Danish 
lady, with her husband Palingus, 
and her son, slain by appoint- 
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went of the traitor Edrick in 
king Ethelred’s days. Holinshed, 
1. vii. c. 5. together with the 
massacre of the Danes at Oxford. 
Speed. 

23. Brightrick of West-Saxons 
poisoned by his wife Ethelburge, 
Offa’s daughter, who dies mise- 
rably also in beggary after adul- 
tery in a nunnery. Speed in 
Bithrick. 

24. Alfred in disguise of a 
minstrel discovers the Danes’ 
negligence, sets on with a mighty 
slaughter ; about the same time 
the Devonshire men rout Hubba, 
and slay him. 

A Heroical poem may be 
founded somewhere in Alfred's 
reign, especially at his issuing 
out of Edelingsey on the Danes, 
whose actions are well like those 
of Ulysses. 

25. Althestan exposing his bro- 
ther Edwin to the sea, and re- 
penting. 

2 6 . Edgar slaying Ethelwold 
for false play in wooing, wherein 
may be set out his pride, lust, 
which he thought to close by 
favouring Monks and building 
Monasteries : also the disposition 
of woman in Elfrida toward her 
husband. 

27. Swane besieging London, 
and Ethelred repulsed by the 
Londoners. 

28. Harold slain in battle by 
William the Norman. The first 
scene may begin with the ghost 
of Alfred, the second son of 
Ethelred, slain in cruel manner 
by Godwin, Harold's father, his 
mother and brother dissuading 
him. 

29. Edmund Ironside defeat- 
ing the Danes at Brentford, with 
his combat with Canute. 


30. Edmund Ironside mur- 
dered by Edrick the traitor, and 
revenged by Canute. 

31. Gunilda, daughter to king 
Canute and Emma, wife to 
Henry the third Emperor, ac- 
cused of inchastity, is defended 
by her English page in combat 
against a giant-like adversary; 
who by him at two blows is slain, 
<$-c. Speed in the Life of Canute. 

32. Hardiknute dying in his 
cups, an example to riot. 

33. Edward Confessor’s di- 
vorcing and imprisoning his noble 
wifeEditha, Godwin’s daughter; 
wherein is shewed his over-af- 
fection to strangers, the cause 
of Godwin’s insurrection, where- 
in Godwin’s forbearance of battle 
praised, and the English mode- 
ration on both sides magnified. 
His slackness to redress the cor- 
rupt clergy, and superstitious 
pretence of chastity. 

Abram from Mobea, or Isaac 

REDEEMED. 

The oeconomy may be thus. 
The fifth or sixth day after Abra- 
ham’s departure, Eleazer, A- 
bram’s steward, first alone, and 
then with the Chorus, discourse 
of Abraham’s strange voyage, 
their mistress’ sorrow and per- 
plexity accompanied with fright- 
ful dreams ; and tell the manner 
of his rising by night, taking his 
servants and his son with him. 
Next may come forth Sarah her- 
self; after the Chorus, or Ismael, 
or Agar ; next some shepherd or 
company of merchants passing 
through the mount in the time 
that Abram was in the mid- work, 
relate to Sarah what they saw. 
Hence lamentation, fears, won- 
ders: the matter in the meaa 
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while divulged. Aner, or Esch- 
col, orMamre, Abram’s confede- 
rates, come to the house of Abram 
to be more certain, or to bring 
news; in the mean while dis- 
coursing as the world would of 
such an action divers ways, be- 
wailing the fate of so noble a 
man fallen from his reputation, 
either through divine justice, or 
superstition, or coveting to do 
some notable act through zeal. 
At length a servant sent from 
Abram relates the truth; and 
last he himself comes with a 
great train of Melchizedeck, 
whose shepherds being secret 
eye-witnesses of all passages had 
related to their master, and he 
conducted his friend Abraham 
home with joy. 

Baptistes. 

The Scene, the Court. 
Beginning from the morning of 
Herod’s birth -day. 

Herod by some counsellor 
persuaded “on his birth-day to 
release John Baptist, purposes 
it, causes him to be sent for to 
the court from prison. The 
Queen hears of it, takes occasion 
to pass where he is, on purpose, 
that under pretence of reconciling 
to him, or seeking to draw a 
kind retraction from him of his 
censure on the marriage ; to 
which end she sends a courtier 
before to sound whether he 
might be persuaded to mitigate 
his sentence, which not finding, 
she herself craftily assays, and 
on his constancy founds an accu- 
sation to Herod of a contuma- 
cious affront on such a day before 


many peers, prepares the king 
to some passion, and at last by 
her daughter’s dancing effects it. 
There may prologize the Spirit 
of Philip, Herod’s brother. It 
may also be thought, that Herod 
had well bedewed himself with 
wine, which made him grant 
the easier to his wife’s daughter. 
Some of his disciples also, as to 
congratulate his liberty, may be 
brought in, with whom after 
certain command of his death 
many compassioning words of 
his disciples, bewailing his youth 
cut off in his glorious course, he 
telling them his work is done, 
and wishing them to follow 
Christ his master. 

Sodom. 

The title, Cupid’s funeral pile. 

Sodom burning. 

The Scene before Lot’s gate. 

The Chorus consists of Lot’s 
shepherds, coming to the city 
about some affairs, await in the 
evening their master's return 
from his evening walk toward 
the city gates. He brings with 
him two young men or youths 
of noble form. After likely dis- 
courses prepares for their enter- 
tainment. By then supper is 
ended, the gallantry of the town 
pass by in procession with music 
and song to the temple of Venus 
Urania or Peor, and understand- 
ing of two noble strangers ar- 
rived, they send two of their 
choicest youth with the priest to. 
invite them to their city solem- 
nities, it being an honour that 
their city had decreed to all fair 
personages, as being sacred to 


■ Or else the Queen may plot under pretence of begging for his liberty, to seek 
to draw him into a snare by his freedom of speech. 
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their Goddess. The angels being 
asked by the priest whence they 
are, say they are of Salem ; the 
priest inveighs against the strict 
reign of Melchizedeck, Lot, 
that knows their drift, answers 
thwartly at last, of which notice 
given to the whole assembly, 
they hasten thither, tax him of 
presumption, singularity, breach 
of city customs; in fine, after 
violence, the Chorus of shep- 
herds prepare resistance in their 
master's defence, calling the rest 
of the serviture; but being 
forced to give back, the angels 
open the door, rescue Lot, dis- 
cover themselves, warn him to 
gather his friends and sons-in- 
law out of the city. He goes 
and returns, as having met with 
some incredulous. Some other 
friend or son-in-law out of the 
way, when Lot came to his house, 
overtakes him to know his busi- 
ness. Here is disputed of incre- 
dulity of divine judgments, and 
such like matter : at last is de- 
scribed the parting from the city ; 
the Chorus depart with their 
master ; the angels do the deed 
with all dreadful execution ; the 
king and nobles of the city may 
come forth, and serve to set out 
the terror; a Chorus of angels 
concluding, and the angels relat- 
ing the event of Lot’s journey 
and of his wife. The first Cho- 
rus beginning, may relate the 
course of the city each evening 
every one with mistress or Gany- 
mede,gitterningalongthe streets, 
or solacing on the banks of Jor- 
dan, or down the stream. At 
the priest's inviting the angels 
to the solemnity, the angels pity- 
ing their beauty may dispute of 
love, and how it differs from Inst, 


seeking to win them. In the 
last scene, to the king and no- 
bles, when the fierce thunders 
begin aloft, the angel appears all 
girt with flames, which he saith 
are the flames of true love, and 
tells the king, who falls down 
with terror, his just suffering, as 
also Athane’s, i. e. Gener, Lot’s 
son-in-law, tor despising the con- 
tinual admonitions of Lot: then 
calling to the thunders, light- 
nings, and fires, he bids them 
hear the call and command of 
God to come and destroy a god- 
less nation : he brings them down 
with some short warning toother 
nations to take heed. 

Christ born. 

Herod massacreing, or Rachel 
weeping. Matt. ii. 

Christ bound. 

Christ crucified. 

Christ risen. 

Lazarus. John xi. 

Adam unparadised. 

The angel Gabriel either de- 
scending or entering, shewing, 
since this globe was created, his 
frequency as much on earth, as 
in heaven: describes Paradise. 
Next the Chorus shewing the 
reason of his coming to keep 
his watch in Paradise after Lu- 
cifer's rebellion, by command 
from God, and withal expressing 
his desire to see and know more 
concerning this excellent new 
creature, Man. The angel Ga- 
briel, as by bis name signifying 
a prince of power, tracing Para- 
dise with a more free office, passes 
by the station of the Chorus, and 
desired by them relates what be 
knew of Man, as the creation of 
Eve, with their love and mar- 
riage. After this Lucifer ap- 
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pears after his overthrow, be- 
moans himself, seeks revenge on 
Man. The Chorus prepare re- 
sistance at his first approach. At 
last, after discourse of enmity on 
either side, he departs ; whereat 
the Chorus sings of the battle, 
and victory in heaven against 
him and his accomplices ; as be- 
fore, after the first act, was sung 
a hymn of the creation. Here 
again may appear Lucifer relat- 
ing and insulting in what he had 
done to the destruction of Man. 
Man next, and Eve having by 
this time been seduced by the 
serpent, appears confusedly co- 
vered with leaves. Conscience 
in a shape accuses him, Justice 
cites him to the place, whither 
Jehovah called for him. In the 
mean while the Chorus enter- 
tains the stage, and is informed 
by some angel the manner of his 
fall. Here the Chorus bewails 
Adam's fall. Adam then and 
Eve return, accuse one another, 
but especially Adam lays the 
blame to his wife, is stubborn in 
his offence. Justice appears; 
reasons with him, convinces him. 
The Chorus admonisheth Adam, 
and bids him beware Lucifer's 
example of impenitence. The 
angel is sent to banish them out 
of Paradise; but before causes 
to pass before his eyes in shapes 
a Mask of all the evils of this life 
and world. He is humbled, re- 
lents, despairs; at last appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promises 
the Messiah ; then calls in Faith, 
Hope, and Charity; instructs 
him; he repents, gives God the 
glory, submits to his penalty. 
The Chorus briefly concludes. 
Compare this with the former 
draught. 


SCOTCH STORIES, or rather 
British of the North parts. 

Athirco slain by Natholochus, 
whose daughter he had ravished, 
and this Natholochus usurping 
thereon the kingdom, seeks to 
slay the kindred of Athirco, who 
scape him, and conspire against 
him. He sends to a witch to 
know the event. The witch tells 
the messenger, that he is the 
man shall slay Natholochus : he 
detests it, but in his journey 
home changes his mind, and 
performs it Scotch Chron. Eng- 
lish, p. 68, 69 . 

Duffe and Donwald, a strange 
story of witchcraft, and murder 
discovered and revenged. Scotch 
Story, 149, & c. 

Haie, the Ploughman, who 
with his two sons that were at 
plough running to the battle that 
was between the Scots and Danes 
in the next field, stayed theflight 
of his countrymen, renewed the 
battle, and caused the victory. 
Sic. Scotch Story, p. 155. 

Kenneth, who having privily 
poisoned Malcolm Duffe, that 
his own son might succeed, is 
slain by Fenella. Scotch Hist, 
p. 157, 158, 4-c. 

Macbeth, beginning at the ar- 
rival of Malcolm at Mackduffe. 
The matter of Duncan may be 
expressed by the appearing of 
his ghost. 

Moabitides or Phineas. 

The Epitasis whereof may lie 
in the contention, first between 
the father of Zimri and Eleazer, 
whether he [ought] to have slain 
his son without law: next, the 
ambassadors of the Moabites ex- 
postulating about Cosbi, a stran- 
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ger and a noble woman slain by 
Phineas. It may be argued 
about reformation and punish- 
ment illegal, and, as it were, 
by tumult: after all arguments 
driven home, then the word of 
the Lord may be brought acquit- 
ting and approving Phineas. 


Christus Patibns. 

The scene in the garden be- 
ginning from the coming thither 
till Judas betrays, and the offi- 
cers lead him away. The rest 
by message and Chorus. His 
agony may receive noble ex- 
pressions. 
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Baccare frontem 

Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

Virgil, Eclog. 7. 
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To the first edition of the author's poems, printed in 
1645, was prefixed the following advertisement of 

THE STATIONER TO THE READER. 

It is not any private respect of gain, gentle Reader, for the 
slightest pamphlet is now-a-days more vendible than the works 
of learnedest men ; but it is the love I have to our own lan- 
guage, that hath made me diligent to collect and set forth such 
pieces both in prose and verse, as may renew the wonted 
honour and esteem of our English tongue: and it is the worth 
of these both English and Latin poems, not the flourish of any 
prefixed encomiums that can invite thee to buy them, though 
these are not without the highest commendations and applause 
of the learnedest Academics, both domestic and foreign; and 
amongst those of our own country, the unparalleled attestation 
of that renowned Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wotton. I 
know not thy palate bow it relishes such dainties, nor how 
harmonious thy soul is; perhaps more trivial airs may please 
thee better. But howsoever thy opinion is spent upon these, 
that encouragement I have already received from the most 
ingenious men in their clear and courteous entertainment of 
Mr. Waller’s late choice pieces, hath once more made me 
adventure into the world, presenting it with these ever-green, 
and not to be blasted laurels. The Author’s more peculiar 
excellency in these studies was too well known to conceal his 
papers, or to keep me from attempting to solicit them from 
him. Let the event guide itself which way it will, I shall de- 
serve of the age, by bringing into the light as true a birth, as 
the Muses have brought forth since our famous Spenser 

z .‘3 
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wrote ; whose poems in these English ones are as rarely imi- 
tated as sweetly excelled. Reader, if thou art eagle-eyed to 
censure their worth, I am not fearful to expose them to thy 
cxactest perusal. 

Thine to command, 

HUMPH. MOSELEY. 
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I. 

Anno cetatis 17. On the death of a fair infant, dying 
of a cough. 


I. 

o FAIREST flow’r no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 

Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst out-lasted 
Bleak Winter’s force that made thy blossom dry; 

For he being amorous on that lovely dye 5 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 

But kill’d, alas, and then bewail’d his fatal bliss. 


This elegy was not inserted in 
the first edition of the author’s 
poems printed in 1645, but was 
added in the second edition 
printed in 1673. It was com- 
posed in the year 1625, that 
being the seventeenth year of 
Milton's age. In some editions 
the title runs thus, On the death 
of a fair infant, a nephew of his, 
dying of a cough : but the sequel 


shews plainly that the child was 
not a nephew, but a niece, and 
consequently a daughter of his 
sister Philips, and probably her 
first child. 

5. For he being amorous on 
that lovely dye &c.] In Romeo 
and Juliet, Affliction and Death 
turn paramours. T. Warton. 

6. — thought to kiss, 

But kill'd, alas, &C.J 

Z 4 
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II. 

For since grim Aquilo his charioteer 
By boist’rous rape th’ Athenian damsel got, 

He thought it touch’d his deity full near, 10 

If likewise he some fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long-uncoupled bed, and childless eld. 

Which ’mongstthe wanton Gods a foul reproach was held. 

III. 

So mounting up in icy-pearled car, 15 

Through middle empire of the freezing air 
He wander’d long, till thee he spied from far ; 


Copied probably from this verse 
in Shakespeare’s Venus and Ado- 
nis, 

He thought to kiss him, and hath 
kill’d him so. 

8. For since grim Aquilo &c.] 
Boreas or Aquilo carried off by 
force Orithyia daughter of Erec- 
theus king of Athens, Ovid, 
Met. vi. fab. 9- as she crossed 
over the river Ilissus, (as Apollo- 
dorus says, lib. 3.) that is, she 
was drowned in a high wind 
crossing that river. Richardson. 

1 2. — th’ infdmous blot 

Of long- uncoupled bed, and 
childless eld, &c.] 

The author probably pronounced 
irfamous with the middle syllable 
long as it is in Latin. Eld is 
old age, a word used in innume- 
rable places of Spenser and our 
old writers. And in saying that 
long-uncoupled bed and childless 
eld was held a reproach among 
the wanton Gods, the poet seems 
to allude particularly to the case 


of Pluto, as reported by Clau- 
dian. De Rapt. Pros. i. 32. 

Dux Erebi quondam tumidas exarsit 
in iras 

Frtclia moturus superis, quod solus 
egeret 

Connubii, sterilesque diu consumeret 
annos, 

Impatiens nescire torum, nullasque 
mariti 

Illecebras, nec dulce patris cognos- 
ce™ nomen. 

15. So mounting up in icy- 
pearled car ] We should rather 
read ice-ypearled. And so in 
the Mask, v. 890. rush-yf ringed. 
Otherwise we have two epithets 
instead of one, with a weaker 
sense. Milton himself affords an 
instance in the Ode on The Na- 
tivity, v. 155. 

Yet first to those ychain'd in sleep. 

Of the prefixture of y, in a con- 
catenated epithet there is an ex- 
ample in the Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, v. 4. 

Under a itar-ypointing pyramid. 

T. Wurtan. 
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There ended was his quest, there ceas’d his care. s 
Down he descended from his snow-soft chair, 

But all unwares with his cold-kind embrace 20 
Unhous’d thy virgin soul from her fair biding place. 

IV. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 

For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Whilome did slay his dearly-loved mate, 

Young Hyacinth bom on Eurotas’ strand, 25 

Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land ; 

But then transform’d him to a purple flower; 

Alack that so to change thee Winter had no power. 

V. 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 

Or that thy corse corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 30 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 

Hid from the world in a low delved tomb ; 

Could Heav’n for pity thee so strictly doom ? 

Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that show’d thou wast divine. 35 

VI. 

Resolve me then, oh Soul most surely blest, 

(If so it be that thou these plaints dost hear,) 


23. For so Apollo, &c.] Apollo 
slew Hyacinthus by accident 
playing at quoits, and afterwards 
changed him into a flower of the 
same name. See Ovid, Met. x. 
fab. 6. 

29. Yet can I not persuade me 
thou art dead ,] So in Lycidas, 
v. 1 65. 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, 
weep no more 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead. 


And in Spenser’s Asirophel, st. 
48. 

Ah no ! it is not dead, ne can it die. 
But lives for aye in blissful Paradise, 
&c. 

The fine periphrasis for grave 
in v. 31. is from Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. iii. s. ult. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

T. Warton. 
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Tell me bright Spirit where’er thou hoverest, 

Whether above that high first-moving sphere, 

Or in th’ Elysian fields, (if such there were,) 40 

Oh say me true, if thou wert mortal wight. 

And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight. 

VII. 

Wert thou some star which from the ruin’d roof 
Of shak’d Olympus by mischance didst fell ; 

Which careful Jove in nature’s true behoof 45 

Took up, aud in fit place did reinstall ? 

Or did of late earth’s sons besiege the wall 
Of sheeny heav’n, and thou some goddess fled 
Amongst us here below to hide thy nectar’d head ? 

VIII. 

Or wert thou that just Maid who once before so 

44. — didst fall ;] This is some- 
what inaccurate in all the edi- 
tions. Grammar and syntax re- 
quire did fall. 

47 . Or did of late earth's sons 
&c ] For when the giants in- 
vaded heaven, the deities fled 
and concealed themselves in va- 
rious shapes. See Ovid, Met. v. 
319, &c. 

48. Of sheeny heaven , ] So in 
Spenser, 

And beautifie the skcenic firmament. 

Sheen occurs in Hamlet, a. iii. 
s. 2. 

And thirty dozen moons with bor- 
rowed than, &c. 

T. War ton. 

49. — nectar’d head?] As in 
Lycidas, ver. 175. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he 
laves. 

50. — that just Maid ] Astrea 
or the Goddess of justice, who 


38. Tell me bright Spirit 
where'er thou hoverest, 

Whether above, &c.] 

These hypothetical questions are 
like those in Lycidas, “ Whether 
“ beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
“ & c." v. 156. originally from 
Virgil, Georg, i. 32. 

Anne novum tardis sidus te mensibui 
ad das, &c. 

T. Warton. 

39. — that high first-moving 
sphere ,] The primum mobile, 
that first moved as he calls it. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 483. where 
see the note. 

40. — if such there mere.] He 
should have said are, if the 
rhyme had permitted. Hurd. 

44. Of shak'd Olympus] For 
shaken. In Cymbeline , a. ii. s. 2. 

A sly, and constant knave, not to be 
shak'd. 

T. Warton. 
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Forsook the hated earth, O tell me sooth, 

And cam’st again to visit us once more? 

Or wert thou that sweet smiling Youth? 

Or that crown’d matron sage white-robed Truth? 

Or any other of that heav’nly brood 55 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world some good? 

IX. 

Or wert thou of the golden-winged host, 

Who having clad thyself in human weed, 

To earth from thy prefixed sdat didst post, 

And after short abode fly back with speed, 60 


offended with the crimes of men 
forsook the earth. Ovid, Met. i. 
150. 

Ultima coelestClm terras Astrea re- 
liquit. 

53. — that sweet smiling Youth?] 
At first I imagined that the au- 
thor meant Hebe, in Latin Ju- 
venta, or Youth. And Mr. Jortin 
communicated the following note. 
« A word of two syllables is 
« wanting to fill up the measure 
« of the verse. It is easy to 
« find such a word, but impos- 
« sible to determine what word 
“ Milton would have inserted. 
« He uses Youth in the feminine 
« gender, as the Latins some- 
“ times use juvenis, and by this 
“fair youth he probably means 
« the Goddess Hebe, who was 
«« also called Juventas or Ju- 
« venta." But others have pro- 
posed to fill up the verse thus, 
Or wert thou Mercy that sweet smil- 
ing youth ? 

For Mercy is often joined with 
Justice and Truth, as in the 
Hymn on the Nativity, st. 15. 

Yea Truth and Juiticc then 
Will down return to men, 


Orb’d in a rai nbow ; and like glories 
wearing 

Mercy will sit between tic. 

And Mercy is not unfitly repre- 
sented as a sweet smiling youth, 
this age being the most suscep- 
tible of the tender passions. 

53. The late Mr. John Heskin, 
of Ch. Ch. Oxford, who published 
an elegant edition of Bion and 
Moschus, was the author both of 
this ingenious conjecture and of 
the reasons for it in the preceding 
note. T. Warton. 

57. Or wert thou of the golden- 
winged host.] Mr. Bowie cites 
Spenser’s Hymne of Heavenlie 
Beautie. 

Bright Cherubins 

Which all with golden ningt are 
overdlght. 

And Spenser's Heavenly Love 
has golden wings. Tasso thus 
describes Gabriel’s wings, Gier, 
Lib. i. 14. 

Ali bianche vestl ch* han d’ or le 
cime. 

See II Penseroso, v. 52. T. War- 
ton. 
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As if to show what creatures heav’n doth breed, 
Thereby to 6et the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto heav’n aspire? 

X. 

But oh why didst thou not stay here below 

To bless us with thy heav’n-lov’d innocence, 65 

To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe. 

To turn swift-rushing black perdition hence. 

Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence, 

To stand ’twixt us and our deserved smart? 

But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 70 

XI. 

Then thou the mother of so sweet a child 
Her false imagin’d loss cease to lament, 

And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild ; 

Think what a present thou to God hast sent. 

And render him with patience what he lent; 75 

This if thou do, he will an offspring give, 

That till the world’s last end shall make thy name to live. 


68. Or drive away the slaughter- 
ing pestilence,] It should be 
noted, that at this time there was 
a great plague in London, which 
gives a peculiar propriety to this 
whole stanza. 

68. The application to present 
circumstances, the supposition 
that the heaven-laved innocence of 
this child, by remaining upon 
earth,’ might have averted the 
pestilence now raging in the 
kingdom, is happily and beauti- 
fully conceived. On the whole. 


from a boy of seventeen, this 
Ode is an extraordinary effort of 
fancy, expression, and versifica- 
tion. Even in the conceits, which 
are many, we perceive strong 
and peculiar marks of genius. 
I think Milton has here given 
a very remarkable specimen of 
his ability to succeed in the Spen- 
serian stanza. He moves with 
great ease and address amidst 
the embarrassment of a frequent 
return of rhyme. T. Warlon. 
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II. 

Anno fetalis 19. At a Vacation Exercise in the 
College , part Latin , part English. The Latin 
speeches ended , the English thus began. 

HAIL native language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speak, 
And mad’st imperfect words with childish trips, 

Half unpronounc’d, slide through my infant-lips, 
Driving dumb silence from the portal door, 5 

Where he had mutely sat two years before: 

Here I salute thee, and thy pardon ask, 

That now I use thee in my latter task : 

Small loss it is that thence can come unto thee, 

I know my tongue but little grace can do thee: 10 

Thou need’st not be ambitious to be first, 

Believe me I have thither pack’d the worst: 

And, if it happen as I did forecast, 

The daintiest dishes shall be serv’d up last. 

I pray thee then deny me not thy aid 15 

For this same small neglect that I have made: 

But haste thee strait to do me once a pleasure, 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure, 


These verses were made in 
1627, that being the nineteenth 
year of the author’s age ; and 
they were not in ihc edition of 
1645, but were first added in 
the edition of 1673- 

13. — -forecast,"] See Sams. 

Agon. v. 254. T. Warton. 

18. And from thy wardrobe 
bring thy chiefest treasure, 


Not those newfangled toys, and 
trimming slight 

Which takes our late fantastics 
with delight.] 

Perhaps he here alludes to Lilly’s 
Euphues, a book full of affected 
phraseology, which pretended to 
reform or refine the English lan- 
guage! and whose effects, al- 
though it was published some 
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Not those new fangled toys, and trimming slight 
Which takes our late fantastics with delight, 20 

But cull those richest robes, and gay’st attire, 

Which deepest spirits, and choicest wits desire : 

I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 

And loudly knock to have their passage out ; 

And weary of their place do only stay 25 

Til! thou hast deck’d them in thy best array; 

That so they may without suspect or fears 
Fly swiftly to this fair assembly’s ears ; 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose. 

Thy service in some graver subject use, 30 


years before, still remained. The 
ladies and the courtiers were all 
instructed in this new style ; and 
it was esteemed a mark of igno- 
rance or unpoliteness not to un- 
derstand Euphuism. He pro- 
ceeds. 

But cull those richest robes, and 
gay’st attire. 

Which deepest spirits, and choicest 
wits desire. 

From a youth of nineteen, these 
are striking expressions of a 
consciousness of superior genius, 
and of an ambition to rise above 
the level of the fashionable 
rhymers. He seems to have re- 
tained to the last this contempt 
for the poetry in vogue. In the 
Tractate on Education, p. 110. 
ed. 1673, he says, the study of 
good critics “ would make them 
“ soon perceive what despicable 
“ creatures our common rhymers 
“ and play-writers be : and shew 
v what religious, what glorious 
“ and magnificent use might be 
" made of poetry.” Milton’s own 
writings are the most illustrious 
proof of this. T. Warton. 


19 . Not those new-fangled toys] 
Dressed anew, fantastically de- 
corated, newly invented. Shake- 
speare, Love's Lab. Lost, a. i. s. 1. 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May's ncm- 
fangkd shows. 

In Cymbeline, we have simply 
fangled, a. v. s. 4. “ Be not, as 
“ our fangled world, &c.” “ New- 
“ fangled work” occurs in B. 
and Fletcher. In our Church 
Canons, dated 1603. sect. 74. 
new fanglenesse is used for inno- 
vation m dress and doctrine. 
And so Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. 25. 

Pull voine follies and neu-fangleneue. 

See also Prefaces to Comm. Pr. 
of Cerem. A. D. 1549- and our 
Author’s Prelatical Episcopacy, 
Pr. W. i. 37. and in Ulpian 
Fullwill’s interlude. Like Wit to 
like, Nichol Nemf angle is the vice. 
T. Warton. 

29. Yet I had rather, if I were 
to choose. 

Thy service in some graver sub- 
ject use, &e.] : 

It appears by this address of 
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Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heav’n’s door 
Look in, and see each blissful deity 35 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 
To th’ touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 
Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 

Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 40 


Milton’s to his native language, 
that even in these green years 
he had the ambition to think of 
writing an epic poem ; and it is 
worth the curious reader's atten- 
tion to observe how much the 
Paradise Lost corresponds in its 
circumstances to the prophetic 
wish he now formed. Thyer. 

Here are strong indications 
of a young mind anticipating 
the subject of the Paradise Lost, 
if we substitute Christian for 
Pagan ideas. He was now deep 
in the Greek poets. T Warton. 

36. — the thunderous throne ] 
Should it not be the tkunderers ? 
Jortin. 

Thunderous is more in Milton’s 
manner, and conveys a new and 
stronger image. Resides, the 
word is used in Par. Lost, x. 
702 . 

Nature and ether black with thun- 
drous clouds. 

It is from thunder, as slumbrous 
from slumber. Par. Lost, iv. 615. 
Wondrous from wonder is ob- 
vious. T. Warton. 

37. — unshorn Apollo] An epi- 
thet by which he is distinguished 
in the Greek and Latin poets. 


Pindar, Pyth. iii. 26. «xif«xa/uc 
<p«C». Hor. Od. i. xxL 2. 

Intoruvm pueri dicite Cynthium. 

40. Then passing through the 
spheres of watchful fire, &c.] A 
sublime mode of describing the 
study of natural philosophy. 
Compare another college exer- 
cise, written perhaps about the 
same time. Nec dubitatis, au- 
ditores, etiam in ccelos volare, 
ibique ille multiformia nubium 
spectra, niviumque coacervatam 
vim, contemplemini .... Gran- 
dinisque exinde loculos inspicite, 
et armamentafulminum perscru- 
temini. Pr. W. ii. 591. But the 
thoughts are in Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas, p. 138. ed. 1621. He 
supposes that the soul, while 
imprisoned in the body, often 
springs aloft into the airy re- 
gions ; 

And there she learns to knowe 

Th’ originals of winde, and hail, and 
snowe; . , 

Of lightning, thunder, blazing-stars, 
and stormes. 

Of rain and ice, and strange-exhaled 
formes : 

By th* aire's steep stairs she boldly 
climbs aloft 

To the world’s chambers: heaven 
she visits oft, Ac- 
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And misty regions of wide air next under, 

And hills of snow and lofts of piled thunder, 

May tell at length how green-ey’d Neptune raves. 
In heavVs defiance mustering all his waves ; 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 

And last of kings and queens and heroes old, 

Such as the wise Demodocus once told 
In solemn songs at king Alcinous feast: 

While sad Ulysses soul and all the rest 
Are held with his melodious harmony 


See also Sylvester’s Job, ibid. p. 
944. Milton might here have 
had an eye on a similar passage 
in Sir David Lyndesay's Dreme. 
Compare Brewer’s Lingua, 1607. 
Reed’s Old Pt. vol. v. 162. Men- 
dacio says, having scaled die hea- 
vens, 

—In the province of the meteors 
I saw the cloudy shapes of hail and 
rain. 

Garners of snow, and crystals full of 
dew, &c. 

„ T. Wurion. 

40. — watchful fire .] See Ode 
on Chr. Nativ. v. 21. 

And all the spangled host keep watch 
in order bright. 

Hurd. 

We have vigil flamma, Ovid, 
TrisLui. 4. vigiles flammas, Art. 
Am. iii. 463. T. War ton. 

41. And misty regions of wide 
air next under. 

And hills of snow and lofts qf 
piled thunder ,] 

So Tasso describes the descent 
of Michael. Cant. ix. st. 6l. 

Vien poi da campi lieti, e fiammeg- 
gianti 

D’eterno dl IS, dondc tuona, e piouc : 


The Helds he passed then, whence 
hail and snow, 

Thunder aod rain fall down from 
clouds above. 

Fairfax. 

42. green-ey'd Neptune] 

Virgil, Georg, iv. of Proteus. 

Ardentes oculos intersit tumine glauco- 
T. Warton. 

48. Such as the wise Demodo- 
cus &c.] Alluding to the eighth 
book of the Odyssey, where Al- 
cinous entertains Ulysses, and 
the celebrated musician and poet 
Demodocus sings the loves of 
Mars and Venus, and the de- 
struction of Troy; and Ulysses 
and the rest are affected in the 
manner here described. 

48. He now little thought that 
Homer’s beautiful couplet of the 
fate of Demodocus, could, in a 
few years, with so much pro- 
priety be applied to himself. 
He was but too conscious of his 
resemblance to some other Greek 
bards of antiquity when he wrote 
the Paradise Lost. See b. iii. S3, 
seq. T. Warton. 
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In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

But fie, my wand ’ring Muse, how thou dost stray ! 
Expectance calls thee now another way, 

Thou know’st it must be now thy only bent 55 

To keep in compass of thy predicament : 

Then quick about thy purpos’d business come, 

That to the next I may resign my room. 


Then Ens is represented as father of the Predicaments 
his ten sons , whereof the eldest stood for Substance 
with his canons, which Ens, thus speaking, explains. 

GOOD luck befriend thee, Son ; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc’d upon the hearth ; 60 


59. In milling chains and sweet 
captivity .] Tasso, Gier. Lib. c. vi. 
84. 

Giogo di servitu dolce e ieggiero. 

Bowie. 

56. — of thy predicament :] 
What the Greeks called a cate- 
gory, Boethius first named a pre- 
dicament: and if the reader is 
acquainted with Aristotle’s Cate- 
gories, or Burgersdicius, or any 
of the old logicians, he will not 
want what follows to be explained 
to him; and it cannot well be 
explained to him, if he is unac- 
quainted with that kind of logic. 

59- Good luck befriend thee. 
Son, &c.] Here the metaphysical 
or logical Ens is introduced as a 
person, and addressing his eldest 
son Substance. Afterwards the 
logical Quantity, Quality, and 
Relation, are personified, and 
speak. This affectation will ap- 
pear more excusable in Milton, 

VOL. III. 


if we recollect, that every thing, 
in the masks of this age, ap- 
peared in a bodily shape. Airy 
nothing had not only a local ha- 
bitation and a name, but a visible 
figure. It is extraordinary that 
the pedantry of King James I. 
should not have been gratified 
with the system of logic repre- 
sented in a mask, at some of his 
academic receptions. He was 
once entertained at Oxford, in 
1618, with a play called the 
Marriage of the Arts. As to the 
fairy ladies dancing, &c. it is the 
first and last time that the sys- 
tem of the fairies was ever in- 
troduced to illustrate the doc- 
trine of Aristotle's ten categories. 
Yet so barren, unpoetical, and 
abstracted a subject could not 
have been adorned with finer 
touches of fancy, than we meet 
with, v. 62. come tripping to the 
room, &c- v. (ip. a sibyl oUl, Ate. 
And in this illustration there is 
A a 
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Thy drowsy nurse hath, sworn she did them spy 
Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie. 

And sweetly singing round about thy bed 
Strow all their blessings on thy sleeping head. 

She heard them give thee this, that thou should’st still 65 
From eyes of mortals walk invisible : 

Yet there is something that doth force my fear. 

For once it w r as my dismal hap to hear 
A Sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely could presage, 70 

And in time’s long and dark prospective glass 
Foresaw what future days should bring to pass ; 

Your son, said she, (nor can you it prevent,) 

Shall subject be to many an Accident. 

O’er all his brethren he shall reign as king, 75 

Yet every one shall make him underling, 

And those that cannot live from him asunder 
Ungratefully shall strive to keep him under, 

In worth and excellence he shall out-go them, 

Yet being above them, he shall be below them ; 80 

From others he shall stand in need of nothing, 

Yet on his brothers shall depend for clothing. 


great elegance, v. 83. to find a 
foe, &c. The address of Ens is 
a very ingenious enigma on Sub- 
stance. T. War ton. 

74. Shall subject be to many an 
Accident.] A pun on the logical 
accidens. O'er all ha brethren he 
shall reign as king ; the Predica- 
ments are his brethren ; of or to 
which he is the subjectum, al- 
though first in excellence and 
order. Ungratefully shall strive 
to keep him under ; they cannot 


exist, but as inherent in Sub- 
stance. From others he shall stand 
in need of nothing; he is still sub- 
stance, with, or without, accident. 
Yet on his brothers shall depend 
for clothing ; by whom he is 
clothed , superinduced, modified, 
&c. But he is still the same. 
To find a foe, 5tc. ; Substantia 
substantial nova contrariatur, is a 
school maxim. To harbour those 
that are at enmity ; his accidents. 
T. Warton. 
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To find a foe it shall not be his hap. 

And peace shall lull him in her flow’ry lap ; 

Yet shall he live in strife, and at his door 85 

Devouring war shall never cease to roar : 

Yea it shall be his natural property 
To harbour those that are at enmity. 

What pow’r, what force, what mighty spell, if not 
Your learned hands, can loose this Gordian knot? 90 


The next Quantity and Quality spake in prose, then 
Relation was called by his name. 

RIVERS arise; whether thou be the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphy Dun, 


84. And peace shall lull him in 
her flow’ry lap ;] So in Harring- 
ton’s Ariosto, c. xlv. 1. 

Who long were lull'd on high in for- 
tune’s lap. 

See also W. Smith’s Cloris, 1 596. 
and Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, 
Terpsich. st. i. and Par. Lost, iv. 
254. T. Warton. 

91. Rivers arise; &c.] In in- 
voking these rivers Milton had his 
eye particularly upon that admi- 
rable episode in Spenser of the 
marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway, where the several ri- 
vers are introduced in honour of 
the ceremony. Faery Queen, b. 
iv. cant. 11. Of utmost Tweed; 
so Spenser, st. 36. 

And Tweeic the limit betwixt Lo- 
gris land 

And Albany. 

Or Oose, either that in Yorkshire, 
or that in Cambridgeshire, both 
mentioned by Spenser. Or 


gulphy Dun, I find not in Spen- 
ser, but suppose the Don is 
meant, from whence Doncaster 
has its name ; and Camden’s ac- 
count of this river shows the 
propriety of the epithet gulphy. 
“ Danus, commonly Don and 
“ Dune, seems to be so called, 
“ because it is carried in a low 
“ deep channel* for that is the 
“ signification of the British 
“ word Dan.” See Camden’s 
Yorkshire. Or Trent, who like 
some earth-born giant &c. This 
description is much nobler than 
Spenser’s, st. 35. 

And bounteous Trent , that in him- 
self enseams 

Both thirty sorts of fish, and thirty 
sundry streams. 

The name is of Saxon original, 
but (as Camden observes in his 
Staffordshire) “ some ignorant 
“ and idle pretenders imagine 
“ the name to be derived from 
“ the French word Trente, and 

A a 2 
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Or Trent, who like some earth-born giant spreads 
His thirty arms along th’ indented meads, 


" upon that account have feigned 
“ thirty rivers running into it, 
“ and likewise so many kinds of 
** fish swimming in it.” However, 
this notion might very well be 
adopted in poetry. Or sullen 
Mole &c. So Spenser, st. 32. 

And Molt, that like a nousling mole 
doth make 

His way still under ground, till 
Thamis he o’ertake. 

See the same account in Camden’s 
Surrey. Or Severn swift &c. 
We shall have a fuller account of 
this in the Mask. Or rocky Aeon, 
Spenser more largely, st. 31. 

But Avon marched in more stately 
path, 

Proud of his adamants, with which 
he shines 

And glisters wide, as ala of wondrous 
Bath 

And Bristow fair, which on his waves 
he builded hath. 

Or sedgy Lee, this river divides 
Middlesex and Essex. Spenser 
thus describes it, st. 29. 

The wanton Lee that oft doth lose 
his way. 

Or coaly Tine, Spenser describes 
it by the Piets’ Wall, st. 36. Or 
ancient hallowed Dee ; so Spenser, 
st. 39- 

And following Dee, which Britons 
long ygone 

Did call divine, that doth by Chester 
tend. 

See Lycidas too, ver. 55. Or 
Humber loud &c. So Spenser 
speaks of this Scythian king, and 
of his being drowned in the 
river, st. 38. 

And nam’d the river of his wretched 
fate; 


Whose bad condition yet it doth 
retain, 

Oft tossed with his storms, which 
therein still remain. 

And the Medway and the Thame 
are joined together, as they are 
married in Spenser. I wonder 
that Milton has paid no particular 
compliment to the river flowing 
by Cambridge (this exercise 
being made and spoken there) 
as Spenser lias done, st. 34. 

Thence doth by Huntingdon and 
Cambridge flit. 

My mother Cambridge, whom as 
with a crown 

He doth adorn, and is adorn'd of it 

With many a gentle Muse, and 
many a learned wit. 

91 . I rather think Milton con- 
sulted Drayton's Polyolbion. It is 
hard to say in what sense, or in 
what manner, this introduction of 
the rivers was to be applied to the 
subject. — or Trent, &c. Seethe 
Polyolb. s. xii. vol. iii. p. 906. 

And thirty several streames, from 
many a sundry way 

Unto her greatness shall their wal’ry 
tribute pay. 

Indented meads. Indent, in this 
sense and context, in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas, D. iii. W. 1. 

Our silver Medway, which doth 
deepe indent 

The flowerie medowet of my native 
Kent. 

And Drayton speaks of “ creeks 
indenting the land.” Polyolb. s. i. 
or sullen Mole, &c. at Mickleham 
in Surrey the Mole during the 
summer appears to sink through 
its sandy bed into a subterraneous 
current. Milton alludes to it in 
one of his- religious disputes. 
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Or sullen mole that runneth underneath, 95 

Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death, 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee, 

Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythian’s name, 

Or Medway smooth, or royal tow’red Thame. 100 
[The rest was prose.] 

III. 

On the Morning of Christ's Nativity . 

% Composed 1629- 

I. 

THIS is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of heav’n’s eternal King, 

“ drowned in Humber." Elegies, 
vol. iv. p. 1244. Or Medway 
smooth; the smoothness of the 
Medway is characterised in Spen- 
ser’s Mourning Muse of Theslylis. 

The Mcdwaies silver streamcs 
That wont so iliU to glide. 

Were troubled now and wroth. 

The royal towers of Thames im- 
ply Windsor Castle, familiar to 
Milton's view, and to which he 
frequently makes allusions. T. 
Warton. 

* To the title of this Ode We 
have added the date, which is 
prefixed in the edition of 1645, 
Composed 1629, so that Milton 
was then twenty-one years old. 
He speaks of this poem in the 
conclusion of his 6ixth Elegy to 
Charles Deodati : and it was 
probably made as an exercise at 
Cambridge; and there is not 
only great learning shown in it, 
but likewise a fine vein of poetry. 
A a 3 


“ To make the word Gift, like 
“ the river Mole in Surrey, to 
“ run under the bottom of a long 
“ line, and so to start up and to 
” govern the word presbytery, 
“ &c." Animadv. Rem. Def. 
Pr. W. i. 92. — guilty of maiden’s 
death ; Sabrina, see Comus, 827. 
— Ancient hallowed Dee. We 
have iifor vSup Sec. in Apollonius 
Rhodius and Theocritus ; but 
Milton is not classical here. 
Dee’s divinity was Druidical, and 
is first mentioned by Gyraldus 
Cambrensis, from the popular 
traditions, in 1188. — or Humber 
loud Sec.; the Scythian king, 
Humber, landed in Britain SOO 
years before the Roman invasion, 
and was drowned in this river by 
Locrine, after conquering King 
Albanact So Drayton, Polyolb. 
s. viii. vol. ii.p. 796 . Drayton has 
made a most beautiful use of this 
tradition in his Elegy “ Upon 
“ three Sons of the Lord Sheffield 
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Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring ; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 

That he our deadly forfeit should release. 

And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 

II. 

That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council-table io 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside ; and here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

III. 

Say heav’nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 1 * * * * * * * * * * * * * 15 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain. 

To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now while the heav’n by the sun’s team untrod, 


1. This is the month, &c.] The 

sixth Elegy to his friend Deodate 

appears to have been sent about 

the close of the month December. 

Deodate had enquired how he 

was spending his time. Milton 

answers, v. 81. 

Paciferum canimus ccelesti scmine 
regem, 

Faustaque sacratis soccula pacta li- 
bris; 

Vagitumque Dei, et stabulantcm 
paupere tecto 

Qui suprema auo cum patre regna 
colit ; 

Stclli parumque solum, modulantcs- 
quc adhere turmas. 

The concluding pentameter of 

the paragraph points out the best 

part of this ode. 


Et subito elisos ad sua fana Deos. 

See st. xix. — xxvi. 

The oracles are dumb, &c. &c. 

The rest of the Ode chiefly con- 
sists of a string of affected con- 
ceits, which only his early youth, 
and the fashion of the times, can 
excuse. But there is a dignity 
and simplicity in st. iv. “ No 
" war, or battle's sound, &c.” 
worthy the maturest years, and 
the best times. Nor is the poetry 
of st. v. “ But peaceful was the 
“ night, &c." an expression or 
two excepted, unworthy of Mil- 
ton. T. JVarton. 

5. Sages'] The prophets of 
the Old Testament. T. Warton. 
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Hath took no print of the approaching light, 20 
And all the spangledhostkeepwatchinsquadron9 bright? 

IV. 

See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet: 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 25 

Have thou the honour first, thy Lord to greet. 

And join thy voice unto the Angel quire, 

From out his secret altar touched with hallow’d fire. 


THE HYMN. 

I. 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heav’n-born child 30 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 


23. The star-led. wizards ] Wise 
men. So Spenser calls the an- 
cient philosophers, the antique 
wizards, F. Q. iv. xii. 2. And he 
says that Lucifera’s kingdom was 
upheld by the policy, 

And strong advizecnent of six wiiards 
old. 

That is, six wise counsellors. 
Ibid. i. iv. 12, 18. See also 
Comus, v. 872. (24.) prevent them, 
come thither, before them. T. 
Warton. 

28. From out his secret altar 
touch'd with hallow'd fire.] Allud- 
ing to Isaiah vi. 6, 7- Then Jlen 
one of the Seraphims unto me, 
having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs 
from off" the altar. And he laid 
it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, 


this hath touched thy lips, and 
thine iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin purged. In his Reason 
of Church Government our au- 
thor has another beautiful allu- 
sion to the same passage, which 
we quoted in a note upon the 
Paradise Lost, i. 1 7- — “ that eter- 
“ nal Spirit who can enrich with 
“ all utterance and knowledge, 
“ and sends out his Seraphim, 
“ with the hallowed fire of his 
“ altar, to touch and purify the 
“ lips of whom he pleases." As 
Mr. Pope’s Messiah is formed 
upon passages taken from the 
prophet Isaiah, he very properly 
invocates the same divine Spirit. 

— 0 thou my voice inspire. 

Who touch’d Isaiah's hallow'd lipa 
- with fire. 

A a 4 
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Nature in awe to him 
Had dofft her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 

It was no season then for her 35 

To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour. 

II. 

Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 

And on her naked shame, 40 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded, that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

III. 

But he her fears to cease, 45 

Sent down the meek-ey’d Peace ; 

She crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 50 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 


32. Nature in awe to him, &c.] 
Here is an imitation of Petrarch’s 
third Sonnet. ' 

Era *1 giomo, ch’ al sol si scoloraro 
For la pieta del suo fattore i rai ; 
Quand’ i fui preso, &c. 

J. Warton. 

52. She strikes an universal 
peace] The expression is a little 
inaccurate. Peace to strike a 
peace : but otherwise it is classi- 
cal ,facd.us ferire. 


52. Perhaps Dr. Newton's ob- 
jection is too nice. Roman 
phraseology however, by which 
he would excuse the expression 
strike a peace, is here quite out 
of the question. It is not a 
league or agreement of peace 
between two parties that is in- 
tended. A quick and universal 
diffusion is the idea. It was 
done as with a stroke. T. War- 
ton. 
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IV. 

No war, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 55 
The hooked chariot stood, 

Unstain’d with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 60 

V. 

But peaceful was the night, 

Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 

The winds with wonder whist 

Smoothly the waters kist, 65 

Whisp’ring new joys to the mild ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


55. The idle spear and shield 
were high up hung.] So Proper- 
tius, ii. xxv. 8. 

Et vetus in templo bellies partna 
vacat. 

But chivalry and Gothic manners 
were here in Milton’s mind. T. 
Wart on. . 

64. The winds, &c.] Ovid, 
Metam. ii. 745. 

Perque dies placidos hybemo tempore 
septem 

Iucuhat Halcyone penden tibus tequore 
. nidis: 

Turn via tuta mans; ventos custodit 
et arcet 

■Solus egressu, &c. 

T Warton. 


64. The winds with wonder 
whist] Whist, silenced, as in 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. vii. 
cant. 7. st. 59. 

So was the Titaness put down and 
whist ; 

and in Shakespeare, Tempest, 
act i. sc. 5. Ariel's song. 

The wild waves whist. 

It is commonly used as an inter- 
jection commanding silence. And 
hence, I suppose, the game of 
Whist hath its name, as it requires 
silence and attention. 

64. In Stanyhurst’s Virgil, In- 
tent upte ora tenebant, is translated. 
They tvhistcd all, b. ii. 1. T. 
War ton. 
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VI. 

The stars with deep amaze 

Stand fix’d in stedfasl gaze, 70 

Bending one way their precious influence, 

And will not take their flight. 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 75 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 

VII. 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 

And hid his head for shame, so 

As his inferior flame 

The new enlighten’d world no more should need ; 

He saw a greater sun appear 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 

VIII. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 85 


— Heaven awakened all his eyes 
To see another tunne at midnight 
rise. 

And afterwards he adds, “ the 
“ cursed oracles were strucken 
“ dumb.” T. fVarton. 

86. Or e'er the point of dawn,'] 
Ere with e'er or ever following is 
changed into or; and there are 
frequent instances of it not only 
in all our old writers, but like- 
wise in the English translation of 
the Bible. 

p. i, st. 78. 


Or e’er the point of dawn, 


77 - And though the shady gloom, 
&c.] This stanza is a copy of 
one in Spenser’s Apr ill. 

I saw Phoebus thrust out his golden 
bed 

Upon her to gaze s 

But when he saw, how broad her 
beames did spred. 

It did him amaze. 

He blusht to see another sun belowe: 

Ne durst againe his fierie face out- 
showe, &c. 

So also G. Fletcher on a similar 
subject in his Christ's Victorie, 
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Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they then, 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 90 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

IX. 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal finger strook, 95 

Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 

The air such pleasure loath to lose, 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heav’nly close. 


89. Thai the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to lire rvith 
them below.'] 

That is, with the shepherds on 
the lawn. So in Spenser's May , 
which Milton imitates in Lycidas. 

I muse what account both these will 
make; 

The one for the hire which he doth 
take. 

And tb’ other for learning his lord's 
taske. 

When great Pan account of Shep- 
heards shall aske. 

Again, 

For Pan himself was their inherit- 
ance. 

Again in July, 

The brethren twelve that kept yfere 
The flocks of mighty Pan. 

The same designation of Christ 
occurs again in his September. 
We should indeed recollect, that 
Christ is styled a shepherd in the 


sacred writings. Mr. Bowie re- 
fers to Dante, Purgat. c. vi. v. 
118. 

— O sommo Giove, 

Che fosti’n in terra per noi croclfisso. 

And says that this passage is 
literally adopted by Pulci, Mor- 
gant. Magg. c. it. v. 2. T. 
Warton. 

96. Divinely-warbled voice ] 
Rather divinely-tcarfe/wg. As all 
their souls in blissful rapture look. 
So in Par. Lost, ii. 554. Of the 
music of the milder angels. 

—Took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. 

— each heavenly close. So Shake- 
speare speaks of a musical close. 
K. Richard II. a. ii. s. 1. 

The setting sun, and music at the 
close. 

As the last taste of sweets is sweetest 
last. 

T. Warton. 
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X. 

Nature that heard such sound, joi 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region thrilling, 

Now was almost won 

To think her part was done, 105 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 

She knew such harmony alone 

Could hold all heav’n and earth in happier union. 

XI. 

At last surrounds their sight 

' A globe of circular light, v no 

That with long beams the shame-fac’d night array’d ; 
The helmed Cherubim, 

And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d. 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 115 

With unexpressive notes to heav’n’s new-born Heir. 

XII. 

Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 

While the Creator great 120 

His Constellations set, 


103. — the airy region thrill- 
ing,] Piercing the air. So in 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. i. cant, 
iii. st. 42. 

With thrilling point of deadly iron 
brand: 

and cant. vi. st 6. thrilling shrieks: 
and in other places. 

112. helmed] See Par. Lost, 
vi. 840. T. War ton. 


116. With unexpressive notes] 
See Lycidas, ver. 176. 

117* Such music as ’tis said.] 
See this music described. Par. 
Lost, vii. 558. seq. T. Warton. 

1 1 9- But when of old the sons 
of morning sung,] As we read 
in Job xxxviii.7. When the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. 
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And the well-balanc’d world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 


And bid the welt’ring waves their oozy channel keep. 

XIII. 


Ring out ye crystal Spheres, 125 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have pow’r to touch our senses so,) 

And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of heav’n’s deep organ blow, iso 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th 5 angelic symphony. 

XIV. 

For if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 135 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould, 

And hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 140 


125. Ring out ye crystalSpheres,] 
See the notes, P. L. iii. 482. E. 

ISO. And let the base of heav'n’s 
deep organ blorv.] An idea catched 
by Milton from St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral while he was a schoolboy. 
He was not yet a puritan. After- 
wards he and his friends the 
fanatics would not have allowed 
of so papistical an establishment 
as an organ and choir, even in 
heaven. T. Warton. 

131. And with your ninefold 
harmony ] There being nine in- 
folded spheres, as in Arcades, ver. 
64. where see the note. 


136. And speckled Vanity 

Will sicken soon and die.] 
Plainly taken from the maculosum 
rufas of Horace, Od. v. 4. 23. 
J. War ton. 

Vanity dressed in a variety of 
gaudy colours. Unless he means 
spots, the marks of disease and 
corruption, and the symptoms of 
approaching death. T. Warlon. 

139. And hell itself mill pass 
away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions 
to the peering day.] 

The image is in Virgil, Ain. viii. 
245. 
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XV. 

Yea Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb’d in a rainbow ; and like glories wearing 
Mercy will sit between. 

Thron’d in celestial sheen, 145 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering, 
And heav’n, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 

XVI. 

But wisest Fate says no, 

This must not yet be so, iso 

The babe lies yet in smiling infancy. 

That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss 

So both himself and us to glorify: 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep, 155 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep, 


— Regna reel ud at 

Pallida, diis in visa ; superque im- 
mane barathrum 

Ceroatur, trepidentque immisso lu- 
mine Manes. 

Peering, that- is, overlooking or 
prying, is frequent in Spenser 
and Shakespeare. I will give 
one instance from Coriolan. a. ii. 
s. 3. 

And mountainous Error be loo 
deeply pil’d 

For Truth to over-peer. 

T. Warton. 

Compare Homer, II. T. 61. 

Ellurtr y intifitt ivig«i Ai'i.ni'c 

A< irui y ix <{«»« i) a\7», xcu m^i, jun « 


V ctsut 

O/XJX Si ivrtroiti xtu n6x,ar»tri Qarlm 
EpitgiaXt\ ivgxlrret, ra m frvytavai tin 


143. Orb'd in a rainbow ; and 
like glories wearing 
Mercy will sit between,'] 

The author thus corrected it in 
the edition of 1673 : in the first 
edition of 1645 it was thus, 

Th’ cnamelfd Arras of the rainbow 
wearing ; 

And Mercy set between, (Jr, 

156. The wakeful trump of 
doom must thunder through the 
deep, ] A line of great energy, 
elegant and sublime. T. Warton. 
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XVII. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire, and smouldring clouds out brake : 
The aged earth aghast, i6o 

With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 

When at the world’s last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 

XVIII. 

And then at last our bliss 165 

Full and perfect is, 

But now begins; for from this happy day 
Th’ old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway, 170 

And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


157. With such a horrid clang ] 
Clang is clangour. So of a mul- 
titude of birds. Par. Lost, vii. 
422. 

—Soaring the air sublime 
With clang despis'd the ground. 

But see Steevens’s note, Tam. 
Shr. vol. iii. Johns. Steev. Shake- 
speare, p. 435. T. Warton. 

15y. — and smouldring clouds ] 
A word that I find neither in 
Junius, nor Skinner, nor Bailey, 
but in Spenser and Fairfax. 
Faery Queen, b. i. cant. viii. st. 9 . 

Inrolfd in flames, and mouldring 
dreariment : 

b. ii. cant. v. st 3. 

The mouldring dust did round about 
him smoke: 


and Fairfax, xii. 46. 

A mass of solid fire burning bright 
Holl’d up in mouldring fumes there 
bursteth out : 

and xiii. 6i. 

And in each rein a mouldring fire 
there dwelt. 

1 59. Spenser also has smcruldry, 
F. Q. i. vii. 13. and iii. xi. 21. 
Smouldring or smouldry, hot, 
sweltering. Perhaps from the 
Anglo-Saxon, Smolt, hot weather. 
T. Warton. 

172. Swinges the scaly horror 
of his folded tail.] These images 
are plainly copied from Spenser’s 
description of the old dragon: 
and no wonder Milton was fond 
of it in his younger years, for he 
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XIX. 

The oracles are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 175 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No' nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-ey’d priest from the prophetic cell, iso 

XX. 

The lonely mountains o’er 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 


was still pleased with it when he 
was older, and had his eye upon 
it several times in the Paradise 
Lost. 

172. This image is copied, 
says Dr. J. Warton, from the 
descriptions of serpents and dra- 
gons m the old Romances and 
Ariosto. Compare Sylvester’s Du 
Bartas (p. 205. 4to.) W. i. D. 6. 
of a lion 


— twindging with his sinewie traine, 
&c. 


T. Warton. 


176. Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, &c.] 

Our author builds here upon the 
common hypothesis of the oracles 
being struck dumb at the coming 
of Christ, which is allowable 
enough in a young poet : and in 
this passage he alludes particu- 
larly to the famous story of Au- 
gustus Caesar's consulting the 
Pythia or priestess of Apollo who 
should reign after him, and her 
answering that an Hebrew boy 


had commanded her to leave 
that temple and return to hell. 
See Suidas in Augustus Caesar. 

180. Inspires the pale-ey'd 
priest.'] Milton was impressed 
with reading Euripides’s Tragedy 
of Ion, which suggested these 
ideas. T. Warton. 

183. A voice of weeping heard 
and loud lament Alluding to 
the story of a voice proclaiming 
that the great l'an was dead, 
and immediately was heard a 

t reat groaning and lamentation. 

ee more to this purpose in Plu- 
tarch’s treatise De oraculorum 
defectu. 

1 83. Although Milton was well 
acquainted with all the Greek 
writers in their original lan- 
guages, and might have seen the 
ground- work of this tradition of 
a voice proclaiming the death of 
the great Pan, and cessation of 
oracles, in Plutarch on the De- 
fect of Oracles, and the fifth 
book of Eusebius's Prceparat. 
Evangel, yet it is most probable. 
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From haunted spring, and dale 

Edg’d with poplar pale, 185 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 

With flow’r-in woven tresses torn 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


that the whole allusion was sug- 
gested to his imagination by a 
note of the old commentator on 
Spenser’s Pastorals in May, who 
copied Lavaterus’s treatise de 
Lemuribus, newly translated into 
English. " About the time that 
“ our Lord suffered his most 
“ bitter passion, certaine persons 
“ sayling from Italie to Cyprus, 
“ and passing by certaine iles 
“ called Paxa, heard a voyce 
“ calling Thamus, Thamus, the 
“ pylot of the ship ; who, giving 
“ eare to the cry, was bidden 
“ when he came to Palodas to 
" tell, that the great god Pan 
** was dead : which he doubting 
“ to doe, yet for that when he 
“ came to Palodas there was 
“ such a calme of wind, that the 
" ship stood still in the sea un- 
“ moored, he was forced to cry 
“ aloud, that Pan was dead : 
“ wherewithall, there was heard 
" such piteous outcries and dread- 
“ ful shrieking, as hath not been 
“ the like. By which Pan, 
“ though of some be understood 
“ the great Sathanas, whose 
“ kingdom was at that time by 
" Christ conquered, and the gates 
“ of hell broken up, for at that 
,c time all Oracles surceased, and 
“ enchanted spirits that were 
“ wont to delude the people 
“ tlienceforth held their peace, 
“ &c." So also Hakewill in his 
Apologie, lib. iii. sect. ii. p. 208. 

VOL. III. 


ed. 1630. But this is a second 
edition. And Sandys has much 
the same story. Travels, p. 11. 
ed. 1627. Compare Par. Reg. 
i. 456. If we connect the three 
lines (181 — 183.) with the gene- 
ral subject of the last stanza, 
undoubtedly Milton, in the voice 
of weeping and loud lament, re- 
ferred to this story, from what- 
soever source it was drawn. But 
if, without such a retrospect, 
they belong only to the context 
and purport of their own stanza, 
he implies the lamentations of 
the nymphs and wood-gods at 
their leaving their haunts. 

And surely nothing could be 
more allowable, not only in a 
young poet, but in a poet of any 
age, than this allusion to the 
notion of the cessation of oracles 
at the coming of Christ. And 
how poetically is it extended to 
the pagan divinities and the 
oriental idolatries? The words 
of v. 183. a voice of weeping &c. 
are from Matt. ii. 18. In Rama 
was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, Sfc. T. War- 
ton, 

187- With flow' r-inwoven tresses 
torn.] See note on interwove in 
Par. Lost, i. 261. Inwove is also 
not uncommon in Milton. See 
Par. L. iii. 352. iv. 693. Spenser 
gives the first instance that I can 
recollect. T. Warton, 

B b 
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XXI. 

In consecrated earth, 

And on the holy hearth, 190 

The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 19 5 

While each peculiar pow’r foregoes his wonted seat. 

XXII. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice batter’d God of Palestine ; 

And mooned Ashtarolh, 200 

Heav’n’s queen and mother both. 

Now sits not girt with tapers holy shine; 

The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 

In vain the T yrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn . 

XXIII. 

And sullen Moloch fled, 205 

Hath left in shadows dread 


191. hart, and Lemures] House- 
hold gods and night spirits. jRa<- 
mens, priests. 

I99. With that twice batter'd 
God of Palestine;’] Dagon, who 
was twice battered by Samson, 
Judges xvi. and by the ark of 
God, 1 Sam. v. Our author is 
larger in his account of these 
deities in the first book of the 
Paradise Lost, and thither we 
must refer our reader, and to the 
notes there. Selden had a few 
years before published his De 
Diis Syria Syntagmata duo, and 


therefore we may suppose Milton 
was so well instructed in this 
kind of learning. 

201. Heav’n’s queen and mother 
both,] She was called regina 
cceli andmater Dedm. See Selden. 

202. Shine is a substantive in 
Harrington's Ariosto, c. xxxvii. 
15. In Jonson’s Panegyre, 1603. 
And Drummond, Sonnets, sign. 
B. ed. 1616. And in other places: 
but see Observal. on Spenser’s 
F. Q. ii. 181. T. Warton. 

205. And sullen Moloch fed, 
&c.] In Sandys's Travels, p. 186. 
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His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cymbals ring 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 210 

The brutish Gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 

XXIV. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

TramplingtheunshowVd grass with lowingsloud ; 215 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest. 

Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 


ed. 1015. fol. a popular book in 
Milton's time, is a description 
of the sacrifices and image of 
Moloch, exactly corresponding 
with this passage, and with Par. 
Lost, i. 392. where see the note. 
But the imagery is introduced 
into the Paradise Lost with less 
effect. There the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of this idolatrous 
worship are only related ; in our 
Ode they are endued with life 
and action, they are put in mo- 
tion before our eyes, and made 
subservient to a new purpose of 
the poet by the superinduction 
of a poetical fiction, to which 
they give occasion. “ The sul- 
“ len spirit is fled, and has left 
“ in solitude and darkness his 
“ burning image j the priests 
“ dancing with horrid gesticu- 
“ lations about the blue furnace 
“ from which his idol was fed 
“ with fire, in vain attempt to 
“ call back their grisly king 
" with the din of those cymbals 


“ with which they were wont to 
“ overwhelm the shrieks of the 
" sacrificed infants.” In Bur- 
net’s treatise De statu mortuorum 
el resurgent ium, there is a fine 
picture of the rites of Moloch. 
Milton like a true poet, in de- 
scribing the Syrian superstitions, 
selects such as were most in- 
teresting to the fancy, and most 
susceptible of poetical enlarge- 
ment. T. Warton. 

212. — the dog Anubis] Virg. 
JEn. viii. 698. latrator Anubis. 

215. — the unshorn' r'd grass] 
There being no rain in Egypt, 
but the country made fruitful 
with the overflowings of the 
Nile. Richardson. 

Tibullus of the Nile, 

Te propter nullos tellus tua supplicat 
imbret, 

Arida necf /•* wo supplicat herba Jam, 

T. Warton. 

218. — shroud ;] Shelter, hid- 
ing-place. See note on Par. 
Lost, x. 1068. E. 
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In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipp’d ark. 220 

XXV. 

He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand, 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the Gods beside, 

Longer dare abide, 225 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 

Our Babe to show his Godhead true, 

Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 

XXVI. 

So when the sun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red, 230 


227- Our Babe to show &c.] In 
the printed copies it is 

Our Babe to shew his Godhead true: 

but this pitiful jingle could not 
be Milton's. He undoubtedly 
■wrote it show. Calton. 

229. So when the sun, &c.] 
Our author has here beautifully 
applied the vulgar superstition 
of spirits disappearing at the 
break of day, as the ground- 
work of a comparison. The 
false gods of every heathen re- 
ligion depart at the birth of 
Christ, as spectres and demons 
vanish when the morning dawns. 
See 1! Allegro, 114. and Par. Reg. 
iv. 426 — 431. The moment of 
the evanescence of spirits was 
supposed to be limited to the 
crowing of the cock. This be- 
lief is mentioned by Prudentius, 
Cathem. Hymn. i. 38. But some 
of his commentators, and those 
not easily to be found, prove it 


to be of much higher antiquity. 
Shakespeare has made an admi- 
rable use of this popular idea. 
Haml. a. i. s. 1. where a vulgar 
poet would have made the ghost 
tamely vanish without a cause, 
and without that preparation to 
speak, which so greatly heightens 
the interest. T. Warton. 

We will cite the passage in 
Prudentius above referred to; 

Ferunt vagantes daemonas, 

Lsetos tenebris noctiCtm 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere, et cedere : 

Invisa nam vicinitas 
Lucis, salutis, numinis, 

Bupto tencbrarum situ, 

Noctis fugat satellites. 

We find the superstition two 
hundred years before Pruden- 
tius, in Philostratus's Life of 
Apollonius Tyanseus. There the 
ghost of Achilles, that had ap- 
peared to Apollonius, vanishes 
at once in the midst of a con- 
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Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th’ infernal jail, 

Each fetter’d ghost slips to his several grave, 

And the yellow-skirted Fayes 235 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 

XXVII. 

But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending ; 
Heav’n’s youngest teemed star 240 

Hath fix’d her polish’d car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending : 


versation, with a slight flash of 
lightning, rvt xrrfxiry pur(M, as 
soon as the cocks began to crow, 

Ml ysg 3i! mi «XixT£U0»t{ flJi) xins 

n*~r«To. Philostr. Vit. Apollon, 
iv. 16. 

The circumstance of ghosts 
disappearing at day-break is re- 
ferred to by several of the Latin 
poets. Thus Claudian, 

Dixit, et afflatus vicino sole refugit. 
And in Propertius, 1. iv. el. 7- 
the ghosts say of themselves, 
Nocte vagse ferimur; nox clausas 
liberat umbras, 

Brrat et abjecta Cerberus ipse fera. 
Luce jubent leges Lethtea ad stagna 
reverti, &c. 

Shakespeare has very poetically 
described this supposed effect of 
day-break, Mids. Night's Dream, 
a. iii. sc. the last. See also Cow- 
ley’s Hymn to Light, st. 10. and 
17- But perhaps no poet has 
more happily availed himself of 
this old superstition than Gray, 


in his Progress of Poesy, st. ii. 1. 
Dunsler. 

239. Pillows his chin upon an 
orient wave ] The words pillows 
and chin throw an air of burlesque 
and familiarity over a comparison 
most exquisitely conceived and 
adapted. With the next three 
lines, The flocking shadows pale, 
&c. Mr. Bowie compares the 
passage, above mentioned, in the 
Mids. Night's Dream. 

And yonder shines Aurora’s har- 
binger ; 

At whose approach ghosts, wandering 
here and there. 

Troop home to church.yards ; damned 
spirits all 

That in cross-ways and floods have 
burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Fly after the night-steeds, &c. 
a very poetical mode of express- 
ing the departure of the fairies 
at the approach of morning. 
T. Warton. 
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And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harness’d angels sit in order serviceable. 

IV. 

The Passion *. 


I. 

E REWHILE of music, and ethereal mirth, 
Wherewith the stage of air and earth did ring, 

And joyous news of heav’nly Infant’s birth, 

My muse with angels did divide to sing; 

But headlong joy is ever on the wing, $ 


244. Bright-harness’d] Dressed, 
armed, accoutred. Amese in 
Italian is a general name for all 
kinds of habits and ornaments. 
Richardson. 

Harness is used for armour in 
our translation of the Bible. 
1 Kings xx. 11. Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness, boast him- 
self, as he that putteth it off. 
Exod. xiii. 18. The children of 
Israel meat up harnessed out of 
the land of Egypt. 

244. Paradise Regained was 
translated into French, and 
printed at Paris in 1730. To 
which the translator added Ly- 
cidas, L' Allegro, Jl Penseroso, 
and this Ode on the Nativity. But 
the French have no conception 
of the nature and complexion of 
Milton's imagery. 

A great critic, in speaking of 
Milton’s smaller poems, passes 
over this Ode in silence, and ob- 
serves, “ all that short composi- 
“ tions can commonly attain is 
“ neatness and elegance." But 
Odes are short compositions, and 


they can often attain sublimity, 
which is even a characteristic of 
that species of poetry. We have 
the proof before us. He adds, 
“ Milton never learned the art of 
“ doing little things with grace." 
If little things mean short poems, 
Milton had the art of giving 
them another sort of excellence. 
T. Warton. 

* It appears from the begin- 
ning of this poem, that it was 
composed after, and probably 
soon after, the ode on the Na- 
tivity. 

* It was perhaps a College 
exercise at Easter, as the last at 
Christmas. T. Warton. 

. 4. My muse tvilh angels did 
divide to sing.] See Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. i. 40. 

And all the while sweet music did 
divide 

Her looser notes with Lydian har- 
mony. • 

As Horace, Ode i. xv. 15. 

Imbelli cithara carmina divides. 

Which Vossius, with his usual 
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In wint’ry solstice like the shorten’d light 
Soon swallow’d up in dark and long out-living night. 

II. 

For now to sorrow must I tune my song, 

And set my harp to notes of saddest woe, 

Which on our dearest Lord did seize ere long, 10 
Dangers, and snares, and wrongs, and worse than so. 
Which he for us did freely undergo: 

Most perfect Hero, tried in heaviest plight 
Of labours huge and hard, too hard for human wight! 

III. 

He sovereign Priest stooping his regal head, is 

That dropp’d with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 

Poor fleshly tabernacle entered. 

His starry front low-roof’d beneath the skies ; 

O what a mask was there, what a disguise ! 

Yet more; the stroke of death he must abide, 20 
Then lies him meekly down fast by his brethren’s side. 

IV. 

These latest scenes confine my roving verse, 

To this horizon is my Phoebus bound ; 

His Godlike acts, and his temptations fierce. 

And former sufferings other where are found ; 25 

Loud o’er the rest Cremona’s trump doth sound ; 


refinement, explains by aUernate 
singing. In Catull. p. 239- ed. 
1684. Compare Seneca, Hercules, 
CEt. 1080. and Spenser, F. Q. i. 
v. 17. .Perhaps he says that, in 
the preceding ode, “ his muse 
“ with angels did divide to sing," 
because she then “joined her 
“ voice to the angel quire," as at 
v. 27. 


The next line, headlong joy it 
ever on the wing, is elegant and 
expressive. But Drayton more 
poetically calls joy, 

— the swallow-winged joy. 

T. War ton. 

22. These latest scenes ] So it is 
in the second edition of 1673; 
in the former of 1645 it is These 
latter scenes. 

B b 4 
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Me softer airs befit* and softer strings 
Of lute, or viol still, more apt for mournful things. 

V. 

Befriend me Night, best patroness of grief, 

Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw, 30 

And work my flatter’d fancy to belief. 

That heav’n and earth are colour’d with my woe ; 

My sorrows are too dark for day to know : 

The leaves should all be black whereon I write, 

And letters where my tears have wash’d a wannish white. 

VI. 

See, see the chariot, and those rushing wheels, 36 
That whirl’d the Prophet up at Chebar flood. 


26. Loud o'er the rest Cremona’s 
trump doth sound ;] He means 
Marcus Hieronymus Vida, who 
was a native of Cremona, and 
alludes particularly to his poem, 
Christiados Libri sex. And Man- 
tua the birth-place of Virgil 
being near to Cremona, Virg. 
Eel. ix. 28. 

Mantua vae, misers minium vicina 
Cremonae, 

Mr. Pope takes occasion from 
thence to pay a handsome com- 
pliment to Vida in his Essay on 
Criticism ; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy 
name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in 
fame. 

26. Milton seems to think that 
Vida’s Chrisliad was the finest 
Latin poem on a religious sub- 
ject; but perhaps it is excelled 
by Saunazarius De partu Vir- 
ginis, a poem of more vigour and 
fire than this work of Vida. 
J. War Ion. 


28. — That is, gentle, 
not loud, not noisy, as is the 
trumpet. So 1 Kings xix. 12. 
“ A still small voice.” And in 
First Pari Henry V. a. iv. s. 1. 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

See also II Pens. 127. Still is 
not often applied to sound. 
Hence still-born of a child born 
dead. T. Warton. 

30. See Par. Lost, iv. 609. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
threw. 

Where see the note. T. Warton. 

34. Conceits were now con- 
fined not to words only. Mr. 
Steevens has a volume of Elegies, 
in all the title-pages of which 
the paper is black, and the letters 
white. Every intermediate leaf 
is also black. What a sudden 
change from this childish idea to 
the noble apostrophe, the sublime 
rapture and imagination of the 
next stanza. T. Warton. 

3 7- That whirl'd the prophet up 
at Chebar flood,] As the prophet 
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My spirit some transporting Cherub feels, 

To bear me where the tow’rs of Salem stood, 

Once glorious tow’rs, now sunk in guiltless blood ; 40 
There doth my soul in holy vision sit 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit. 

VII. 

Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock 
That was the casket of heav’n’s richest store, 

And here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 45 
Yet on the soften’d quarry would I score 
My plaining verse as lively as before ; 

For sure so well instructed are my tears, 

That they would fitly fall in order’d characters. 

VIII. 

Or should I thence hurried on viewless wing, 50 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and spring 


Ezekiel saw the vision of the 
four wheels and of the glory of 
God at the river Chebar, and was 
carried in the spirit to Jerusalem ; 
so the poet fancies himself trans- 
ported to the same place. 

42. This is to be held in holy 
passion, as in II Pens. 41. — mine 
eye hath found that sad sepulchral 
rock, &c. He seems here to 
have been struck with reading 
Sandys’s description of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; and 
to have catched sympathetically 
Sandys’s sudden impulse to break 
forth into a devout song at the 
awful and inspiring spectacle. 
" It is a frozen zeal that will not 
“ be wanned at the sight thereof. 
“ And oh, that I could retaine 
“ the effects that it wrought with 


“ an unfainting perseverance ! 
“ who then did dictate this 
“ hymne to my Redeemer, &c.” 
Travels, p. 167- ed. 1627. The 
first is lol5. T. Warton. 

50. — hurried on viewless wing,} 
Viewless; see Par. Lost, iii. 518. 
Hurried is used here in an accept- 
ation less familiar than at pre- 
sent And so in other places, as 
Par. Lost, ii. 603, 937. v. 778. 
In all these passages it is applied 
to preternatural motion, the 
movements of imaginary beings. 
T. Warton. 

51. Take up a weeping on the 
mountains mild.] This expres- 
sion is from Jeremiah ix. 10. 
For the mountains will I take up 
a weeping and wailing, &c. T. 
Warton. 
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Would soon unbosom all their echoes mild, 

And I (for grief is easily beguil’d) 

Might think th’ infection of my sorrows loud ss 
Had got a race of mourners on some pregnant cloud. 

This subject the author finding to be above the years he 
had, when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what 
was begun, left it unfinished. 


V. 

On Time*. 

FLY envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 

Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace; 

And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 

Which is no more than what is false and vain, 5 

And merely mortal dross ; 

So little is our loss. 

So little is thy gain. 

For when as each thing bad thou hast intomb’d. 

And last of all thy greedy self consum’d, 10 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss; 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 

When every thing that is sincerely good 


* In these poems where no 
date is prefixed, and no circum- 
stances direct us to ascertain the 
time when they were composed, 
we follow the order of Milton’s 
own editions. And before this 
copy of verses, it appears from 


the manuscript that the poet had 
written To be set on a clock-case. 

12. — individual] Eternal, in- 
separable. As in P. L. iv. 485. 
v. 610 . See note on dividual, 
P. L. vii. 882. T. Warton. 

14. — sincerely good. 3 Purely, 
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And perfectly divine, 15 

With truth, and peace, and love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of him, t’ whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall clime. 

Then all this earthy grossness quit, 20 

Attir’d with stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O 
Time. 


VI. 

Upon the Circumcision. 

Y E flaming pow’rs, and winged warriors bright, 
That erst with music, and triumphant song. 

First heard by happy watchful shepherds’ ear, 

So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 
Through the soft silence of the list’ning night ; 
Now mourn, and if sad share with us to bear 
Your fiery essence can distil no tear, 

Burn in your sighs, and borrow 
Seas wept from our deep sorrow : 

He who with all heav’n’s heraldry whilere 


5 


to 


perfectly, good; as in Comus, 
455. T. Warlon. 

18. — happy-making sight,] The 
plain English of beatific vision. 

7 . Your fiery essence can distil 
no tear , 

Burn in your sighs,] 

Milton is puzzled how to recon- 
cile the transcendent essence of 
angels with the infirmities of 
men. He met with a similar 
difficulty in describing the repast 
of Raphael in Paradise; P. L. 


v. 434 — 443. In the present 
instance he wishes to make angels 
weep. But being of the essence 
of fire, they cannot produce 
water. At length he recollects 
that fire may produce burning 
sighs. It is debated in Thomas 
Aquinas whether angels have 
not, or may not have, beards. 
T. Warton. 

10. He mho with all hcav'n's 
heraldry whilere 
Enter'd the world.] 
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Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us ease; 

Alas, how soon our sin 
Sore doth begin 

His infancy to seize ! 

O more exceeding love or law more just ? 15 

J ust law indeed, but more exceeding love ! 

For we by rightful doom remediless 
Were lost in death, till he that dwelt above 
High thron’d in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Emptied his glory, ev’n to nakedness ; 20 

And that great covenant which we still transgress 
Entirely satisfied, 

And the full wrath beside 
Of vengeful justice bore for our excess, 

And seals obedience first with wounding smart 25 
This day, but O ere long 
Huge pangs and strong 

Will pierce more near his heart*. 


Great pomps and processions ate 
proclaimed or preceded by he- 
ralds. It is the same idea in 
P. L. i. 752. 

Meanwhile the winged heralds by 
command 

Of sovereign power, &c. 

And again, b. ii. 51 6. Or herald- 
ry may mean retinue, train, the 
procession itself ; what he other- 
wise calls pomp. See the note, 
P. L. viii. 60. T. IVarton. 

15. 0 more exceeding love or 
law more just ? 

Just law indeed, but more ex- 
ceeding love l'] 

Virgil, Eel. viii. 49- 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer im- 
probus illc ? 


Tmprobus tile puer: crudelis tu quo- 
que mater. 

Richardson. 

20. Emptied his glory,] An ex- 
pression taken from Phil. ii. 7. 
but not as it is in our translation. 
He made himself of no reputation, 
but as it is in the original, Uvrtt 
uitwrf. He emptied himself. 

24. —f<r our excess ,] He has 
used the word in the same sense 
Paradise Lost, xi. 111. 

Bewailing their excess — 
but I think with greater pro- 
priety there than here. 

• It is hard to say, why these 
three odes on the three grand 
incidents or events of the life of 
Christ, (the Nativity, the Passion, 
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VII. 

At a Solemn Music. 

BLEST pair of Sirens, pledges of heav Vs joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mix’d pow’r employ 
Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce. 

And to our high-rais’d phantasy present 5 

That undisturbed song of pure concent, 


the Circumcision,) were not at 
first printed together. I believe 
they were all written about the 
year 1629. T. Warlon. 

2. Sphere-bom harmonious sis- 
ters, voice and verse . ] So, says 
Mr. Bowie, Marino in his Adone, 
c. vii. 1. 

Musics e Poesia son due sorellc. 

T. Warton. 

3. Wed your divine sounds, &c.] 
In the manuscript it appears that 
he had written these lines thus 
at first. 

Mix your choice words, and happiest 
sounds employ 

Dead things with inbreath’d sense 
able to pierce. 

And as your equal raptures temper'd 
sweet 

In high mysterious happy spousal meet. 

Snatch us from earth a while. 

Us of ourselves and native woes beguile. 

And to our high-rais’d phantasy pre- 
sent, &c. 

3. Jonson has amplified this 
idea, Epigr. cxxix. on E. Filmer’s 
Musical work, 1629- 

What charming peals are these ? — 

They are the marriage-rites 

Of two the choicest pair of man’s 
delights, 

Musick and Poesie : 

French Air and English Verse here 
wedded lie, &c. 


Compare L' Allegro, 137. See 
also King James's Furies in the 
Invocation. 

—marrying so my heavenly verse 
Unto the harpe’s accorder. 

In that King’s Poelicall Exercises, 
Edinb. 4to. no date, printed by 
R. Waldegrave. T. Warton. 

6. — of pure concent , ] So we 
read in the manuscript, and in 
the edition of 1673, and we 
prefer the authority of both to 
the single one of the edition in 
1645, which has of pure content. 

6. Concent, not consent, (which 
Tonson first reads, ed. fol. 1690.) 
is the reading of the Cambridge 
manuscript. Hence we should 
correct Jonson, in an Epithala- 
mium on Mr. Weston, vol. vii. 2. 
And in the Foxe, a. iii. s. iv. p. 
483. vol. vii. Works, ed. 16l6. 
And perhaps Shakespeare, K. 
Henr. V. a. i. s. 2. 

For government, tho’ high, and low, 
and lower 

Put into parts, doth keep in one 
consent , &c. 

And Lilly’s Midas, 1592. a. iv. 
s. 1. And Fairfax's Tasso, c. 
xviii. 19. Concent and concented 
occur in several places of Spenser . 
The undisturbed song of pure 
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Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 

To him that sits thereon 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee, 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 10 

Their loud up-lifted angel-trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 15 

Singing everlastingly ; 

That we on earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise; 


concent isthe diapason of the music 
of the spheres in Plato’s system. 
See P. L. v. 625. and the note 
on Arcades, 64. But Plato’s ab- 
stracted spherical harmony is 
here ingrafted into the song in 
the Revelations. T. Warton. 

7. - the sapphire-colour' d 
throne] Alluding to lizek. i. 26. 
And above the firmament that was 
over their heads, mas the likeness of 
a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone. 

10. — in burning row ] He had 
written at first in triple row. 

14. With those just spirits &c.] 
These lines were thus at first in 
the manuscript. 

With those just spirit* that wear 
the blooming palms, 

Hymns devout and sacred psalms. 

Singing everlastingly. 

While all the starry rounds and arches 
blue 

Resound and echo Hallclu ; 

That we on earth &c. 

The victorious palms is in allusion 
to Rev. vii. 9. clothed rvith white 
robes, and palms in their hands. 


14. Compare P. L. vi. 862. 
and the Epitaph. Damon. 216. 

Loetaqne frondentis gestans umbra- 
cula palmas. 

T. Warton. 

17—25. That me on earth, &c. 

renew that song ] 

Perhaps there are no finer lines 
in Milton, less obscured by con- 
ceit, less embarrassed by affected 
expressions, and less weakened 
by pompous epithets. And in 
this perspicuous and simple style 
are conveyed some of the noblest 
ideas of a most sublime philo- 
sophy, heightened by metaphors 
and allusions suitable to the sub- 
ject. T. Warton. 

18. May rightly answer that 
melodious noise ;] The following 
lines were thus at first in the 
manuscript. 

By leaving out those harsh ill sounding 
jure 

Of clamorous sin that all our music 
mars 

And in our lives , and in our song 

May keep in tune with heav’n, till 
God ere long Stc. 
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As once we did, till disproportion^ sin 
Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 20 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood / 

In first obedience, and their state of good. 

O may we soon again renew that song, 25 

And keep in tune with heav’n, till God ere long 
To his celestial consort us unite, 

To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light. 


18. Noise is in a good sense 
music. So in Ps. xlvii. 5. “ God 
is gone up with a merry noise, 
and the Lord with the sound of 
the trump.” Noise is sometimes 
literally synonimous with music. 
As in Shakespeare, “ Sneak's 
noise." And in Chapman's All 
Fools, 1605. Reed’s Old PL iv. 
187. 

— You must get ui music too. 

Calls in a cleanly noise. 

Compare also the ode on Christ’s 
Nativity, st. ix. 96. and Spenser, 
F. Q. i. xii. 39. See more in- 
stances in Reed's Old PI. vol. v. 
304. vi.'70. vii. 8. x. 277. And 
in Shakespeare, Johns. Steev. vol. 
y. p. 489. seq. Perhaps the lady 
in Comus, 227, does not speak 
quite contemptuously, though 
modestly, “such noise as 1 can 
“ make.” Caliban seems, by the 
context, to mean musical sounds , 
when he says, the “ isle is full of 
“ noises.’’ T. Warton. 

19* — till disproportion' d sin 
Jarr’d against nature's chime. 
&c.] 

So in P. L. xi. 55. 


Sin that first 

Distemper’d all things, &c. 

Nature’s chime is from one of 
Jonson’s Epithalamions , vol. vii. 
2 . 

It is the kindlie season of the time, 
The month of growth, which calls all 
creatures forth 

To do their offices in nature’s chitne. 
See. 

Jonson alludes also to that ori- 
ginal harmony, which Milton 
notices, v. 21. Sad Shepherd, 
a. iii. s. 2. 

— giving to the world 
Again his first and tuneful planetting. 

See ode on the Nativity, st. xii. 
xiii. T. Warton. 

23. In perfect diapason,’] Con- 
cord through all the tones, iw 
xsarttt. Plin. lib. ii. sect. 20. Ita 
septem tonos effici, quam diapason 
harmoniam vocant, hoc est, uni- 
versitatem concentus. llichard- 
son. 

28. To live teith him, and sing 
&c.] In the manuscript the last 
line stands thus, 

To live and sing vith him in endless 
morn of light. 
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VIII. 


An Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester *. 

THIS rich marble doth inter 
The honour’d wife of Winchester, 

A Viscount’s daughter, an Earl’s heir, 

Besides what her virtues fair 

Added to her noble birth, 5 

More than she could own from earth. 

Summers three times eight save one 
She had told ; alas too soon. 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darkness, and with death. 10 

Yet had the number of her days 
Been as complete as was her praise, 

Nature and fate had had no strife 
In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet 15 

Quickly found a lover meet ; 


* This Lady was Jane, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lord Viscount 
Savage, of Rock-Savage in the 
county of Chester, who by mar- 
riage became the heir of Lord 
Darcy Earl of Rivers ; and was 
the wife of John Marquis of 
Winchester, and the mother of 
Charles first Duke of Bolton. 
She died in childbed of a second 
son in the twenty-third year of 
her age, and Milton made these 
verses at Cambridge, as appears 
by the sequel. 

4. Besides what her virtues fair, 
&c ] In Howell’s entertaining 
letters there is one to this lady 
which may justify our author’s 

\ 


panegyric. It is dated Mar. 15, 
1626. He says, he assisted her 
in learning Spanish: and that 
nature and the graces exhausted 
all their treasure and skill in 
“ framing this exact model of 
“ female perfection." He adds, 
" I return you here the Sonnet 
“ your Grace pleased to send me 
“ lately, rendered into Spanish, 
“ and fitted for the same ayre it 
“ had in English both for ca- 
“ dence and feete, &c.” Howell's 
Letters, vol. i. sect. 4. Let. xiv. 
p. 180. T. Warton. 

15. Her high birth, and her 
graces sweet 

Quickly found a lover meet ;] 
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The virgin quire for her request 
The God that sits at marriage feast ; 

He at their invoking came ' 

But with a scarce well-lighted flame ; 20 

And in his garland as he stood, 

Ye might discern a cypress bud. 

Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely son, „ 

And now with second hope she goes, 25 

And calls Lucina to her throws ; 

But whether by mischance or blame 
Atropos for Lucina came; , j • ■ ; 


Her husband was a conspicuous 
loyalist in the reign of Charles I. 
His magnificent castle of Basing 
in Hampshire withstood an ob- 
stinate siege of two years against 
the rebels, and when taken was 
levelled to the ground, because 
in every window was flourished 
Aymez Loyaute. He died in 1674, 
and was buried at Englefield in 
Berkshire; where, on his monu- 
ment, is an admirable Epitaph 
by Dryden. It is remarkable, 
that husband and wife should 
have severally received the ho- 
nour of an epitaph from two 
such poets as Dryden and Milton. 
Jonson also wrote a pathetic 
poem, entitled, An Elegie on the 
Lady Anne Pawlett, Marchioness 
of IVinlon ; Underw. vol. vii. 1 7. 
But Jane appears in the text of 
the poem, with the circumstance 
of her being the daughter of 
Lord Savage. She therefore 
must have been our author’s 
Marchioness. Compare Cart- 
wright's poems, p. 193. There 
VOL. III. 


are two old portraits of this lady 
and her husband at the Duke of 
Bolton’s at Hakewood, Hants. 
T. Warton. 

19. He at their invoking came 

But with a scarce well-lighted 
flame {]. 

From Ovid, Met x. 4>. 

Adfuit ille quidem ; sed nec solemnia 
verba, 

Nec laetos vultus, nec fclix attulit 
omen. 

Fax quoqoc, quam tenuit, lacrimoso 
stridula ftimo 

Usque fuit, nullosque invenit motibus 
ignes. 

J or t in. 

22. — a cypress bud ] An em- 
blem of a funeral: and it is 
called in Virgil feralis, /En. vi. 
216. and in Horace funehris, 
Epod. v. 18. and in Spenser the 
cypress funeral. Faery Queen, 
b. i. cant. i. st. 8. 

28. Atropos for Lucina came ,] 
One of the Fates instead of the 
goddess who brings the birth to 
light. 

C C 
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And with remorseless cruelty 

Spoil’d at once both fruit and tree: 30 

The hapless babe before his birth 
Had burial, yet not laid in earth, 

And the languish’d mother’s womb 
Was not long a living tomb, 

So have I seen some tender slip, 35 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train, 

Pluck’d up by some unheedy swain, 

Who only thought to crop the flow’r 

New shot up from vernal show’r; 40 

But the fair blossom hangs the head 

Side-ways, as on a dying bed, * 

And those pearls of dew she wears, 

Prove to be presaging tears, 

Which the sad morn had let fall 45 

On her hast’ning funeral. 

Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have ; 

After this thy travail sore 

Sweet rest seize thee evermore, 50 


41. But the fair blossom hangs 
the head, &c.] Mr. Bowie com- 
pares this and the five following 
verses with what Antonio Bruni 
says of the rose, Le Tre Gratie , 
p. 221. 

Ma nata a pena, o filli. 

Cade languisce e more : 

Le tenere rugiade, 

Ch’ l’ imperlano il aeno. 

Son ne suoi funerali 
Le lagrime dolenti. 

T. Warton. 


Perhaps Milton recollected 
Virgil's description of the death 
of Euryalus, j*En. ix. 434. 

— inque humeros cervix coilapsa re- 
cumbit : 

Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus 
aratro 

Languescit moriens ; iassove papavera 
collo 

Demisere caput, pluvi& cum forte 
gravantur. 

49. After this thy travail sore] 
As she died in child-bed. 
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That to give the world increase, 

Short’ned hast thy own life’s lease. 

Here, besides the sorrowing 
That thy noble house doth bring. 

Here l>e teens of perfect moan 55 

Wept for thee in Helicon, i 
And some flowers, and some bays 
For thy hearse, to strow the ways, 

Sent thee from the banks of Came, 

Devoted to thy virtuous name; 60 

Whilst thou, bright Saint, high sitt’st in glory, 

Next her much like to thee in story, 

That fair Syrian shepherdess, 

Who after years of barrenness, 

The highly favour’d Joseph bore 65 

To him that serv’d for her before, 

And at her next birth much like thee, 

Through pangs fled to felicity, 

Far within the bosom bright 

Of blazing Majesty and Light: 70 


5-). Here be tears of perfect 
moan, &c. 

Sent thee from the banks of 
Came.'] 

I have been told that there was 
a Cambridge collection of verses 
on her death, among which Mil- 
ton's Elegiac Ode first appeared. 
But I rather think this was not 
the case. As our Marchioness 
was the daughter of Lord Savage 
of Rock-Savage in Cheshire, it 
is natural to suppose that her 
family was well acquainted with 
that of Lord Bridgewater, of the 
same county, for whom Milton 


wrote Comus. He might pro- 
bably therefore write this elegy 
in consequence of his acquaint- 
ance with the Egerton family. 

Mr. Bowie remarks, that her 
death was celebrated by Sir John 
Beaumont, and Sir William Da- 
venant. See Beaumont’s Poems, 
1629- p. 159. T. War ton. 

63. That fair Syrian shep- 
herdess, &c.] Rachel, the daugh- 
ter of Laban the Syrian, kept 
her father’s sheep, Gen. xxix. 9. 
and after her first son, Joseph, 
died in child-bed of her second 
son, Benjamin, xxxv. 18. 

C c 2 
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There with thee, new welcome Saint, 
Like fortunes may her soul acquaint, 
With thee there clad in radiant sheen, 
No Marchioness, but now a Queen*. 


IX. 

Song. On May Morning. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 


* There is a pleasing vein of 
lyric sweetness and ease in Mil- 
ton’s use of this metre, which is 
that of L’ Allegro and 1 1 Penseroso. 
He has used it with equal suc- 
cess in Comus’s festive song, and 
the last speech of the Spirit, in 
Comus, 93, 922. From these 
specimens we may justly wish 
he had used it more frequently. 
Perhaps in Comus’s song it has 
a peculiar propriety : it has cer- 
tainly a happy effect. T.Warton. 

1. Now the bright morning- star, 
day's harbinger ,] So Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. iii. s. ult. 

And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger. 

T Warton. 

2. Comes dancing from the east, 

and tends with her 

The flow'ry May, &c.] 

So Spenser, in Astrophel, st. iv. 

A» sommers lark that with her song 
doth greet 

The dancing day, forth coming from 
the east. 

The same expressions occur in 
the Faerie Queene, i. v. 2. and in 
Peele’s David and Bethsabe, 1599. 


in Niccols’s Ctickow, 1607- and 
in G. Fletcher’s Christ's Victory, 
c. i. 82. T. Warton. 

3. — who from her green lap 
throivs &c.] This image seems 
to be borrowed from Shakespeare, 
Richard II. act v. sc. 4. 

— who are the violets now 
That strow the green lap of the new- 
come spring ? 

3. So Niccols, in the descrip- 
tion just cited, of May, 

And from her fruitful lap eche day 
she threv 

The choicest flowres. 

We have the same image in R. 
Greene’s description of Aurora, 
as cited in England's Parnassus, 
1(500. p.4I5. And in Spenser, 
of Nature, F. Q. ii. vi. 15. and 
of May, F. Q. vii. vii. 34- T. 
Warton. 

4. — the pale primrose.'] In the 
Winter's Tale, a. iv. s. 5. 

— Pale primroses 
That die unmarried. 

And again in Cymbeline, a. iv. 
s. 2. T. Warton. 
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Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 5 

Mirth and youth and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 10 

X. 

On Shakespeare. 1630*. 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 5 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst to th’ shame of slow-endeavouring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart jo 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; 


* This copy of verses on Shake- 
speare being made in 1630, our 
poet was then in the twenty- 
second year of his age: and it 
was printed with the poems of 
that author at London in 1640. 

5. Dear son of memory,] He 
honours his favourite Shake- 
speare with the same relation as 
the Muses themselves. For the 
Muses arc called by the old poets 


the daughters of memory. See 
Hesiod, Theog. ver. 53. 

8. — a live-long monument.] 
It is lasting in the folio Shake- 
speare, and the editions of these 
poems, 1645, 1695, 1765. And 
in Tickell and Fenton. Milton, 
1 suppose, altered it to live-long, 
edit. 1673. T. Warton. 

11. — unvalued] Inestimable; 
above price. Johnson. 

C c 3 
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And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 15 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die*. 


XI. 

On the University Carrier, who sickened in the time 
of his vacancy, being forbid to go to London, by 
reason of the plague +. 

HERE lies old Hobson; Death hath broke his girt, 
And here, alas, hath laid him in the dirt, 


15. And so sepulchred] We 
have the word with the same 
accent in Fairfax, cant. i. st. 25. 

As if bis work should his lepilrhrebe. 
Milton has pronounced it other* 
wise, as in Samson, ver. 103. 

Myself, my sepulchre, a moving grave. 

* This is but an ordinary poem 
to come from Milton on such a 
subject. But he did not know 
his own strength, or was content 
to dissemble it, out of deference 
to the false taste of his time. 
The conceit of Shakespeare’s 
lying sepulchred in a tomb of his 
own making is in Waller’s man- 
ner, not his own. But he made 
Shakespeare amends in his L' Al- 
legro, v. 133. Hurd. 

This poem firstappeared among 
other recommendatory verses, 
prefixed to the folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays in 1632, but 
without Milton’s name or initials. 
This therefore is the first of Mil- 
ton’s pieces that was published. 
It was with great difficulty and 
reluctance, that Milton first ap- 
peared as an author. He could 
not be prevailed upon to put his 
name to Comus, his first perform- 


ance of any length that was 
printed , notwithstanding the sin- 
ular approbation with which it 
ad been previously received in 
a long and extensive course of 
private circulation. Lycidas in 
the Cambridge collection is only 
subscribed with his initial. Most 
of the other contributors have 
left their names at full length. 

The title of this piece in the 
second folio of Shakespeare was. 
An Epitaph on the admirable dra- 
maticke Poet W. Shakespeare. T. 
Warton. 

t We have the following ac- 
count of this extraordinary man 
in the Spectator, No. 509. “ Mr. 
" Tobias Hobson was a carrier, 
“ and the first man in this island 
“ who let out hackney horses. 
“ He lived in Cambridge, and 
“ observing that the scholars rid 
“ hard, his manner was to keep 
“ a large stable of horses, with 
“ boots, bridles, and whips, to 
“ furnish the gentlemen at once, 
" without going from college to 
“ college to borrow, as they 
“ have done since the death of 
“ this worthy man : I say Mr. 
“ Hobson kept a stable of forty 
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Or else the ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

’Twas such a shifter, that if truth were known, 5 

Death was half glad when he had got him down ; 

For he had any time this ten years full, 

Dodg’d with him, betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 
And surely Death could never have prevail’d, 

Had not his weekly course of carriage fail’d ; 10 

But lately finding him so long at home. 

And thinking now his journey’s end was come. 

And that he had ta’en up his latest inn, 

In the kind office of a chamberlin 


“ good cattle, always ready and 
“ fit for travelling ; but when a 
“ naan came for a horse, he was 
“ led into the stable, where there 
“ was great choice, but he 
“ obliged him to take the horse 
" which stood next to the stable- 
“ door ; so that every customer 
" was alike well served accord- 
“ ing to his chance, and every 
“ horse ridden with the same 
“ justice : from whence it be- 
“ came a proverb, when what 
" ought to be your election was 
“ forced upon you, to say Hob- 
“ tons choice. This memorable 
“ man stands drawn in fresco at 
“ an inn (which he used) in 
“ Bishopsgate-street, with an 
" hundred pound bag under his 
<* arm, with this inscription 
“ upon the said bag, 

“ The fruitful mother of an hun- 
dred more.” 

Mr. Ray, in his Collecticm of 
English Proverbs, says that he 
raised himself to a great estate, 
and did much good in the town. 


relieving the poor, and building 
a public conduit in the market- 
place. The inscription on the 
Conduit is as follows. “ Thomas 
“ Hobson, late carrier between 
“ London and this town, in his 
“ life-time was at the sole charge 
“ of erecting this structure, A. D. 
“ l6l4. He departed this life 
“ January 1, 1630, and gave by 
“ will the rent of seven lays 
“ of pasture-ground lying in St. 
" Thomas’s Lays towards the 
“ maintenance of this conduit 
“ for ever. Moreover at his death 
“ he gave £lO. towards the fur- 
“ ther beautifying the same.” 
I cannot say much in commend- 
ation of these verses upon his 
death: they abound with that 
sort of wit, which was then in 
request at Cambridge. 

J4. In the kino office of a 
chamberlin, &c.] I believe the 
chamberlain is an officer not yet 
discontinued in some of the old 
inns in the city. But Chytraeus, 
a German, who visited England 
about 1580, and put his travels 
c c 4 
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Show’d him his room where he must lodge that night, 15 
Pull’d off' his boots and took away the light: 

If any ask for him, it shall be said, 

Hobson has supp’d, and’s newly gone to bed. 


XII. 


Another on the same. 


HERE lieth one, who did most truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his destiny, never to rot 

While he might still jog on and keep his trot, 

Made of sphere-metal, never to decay 5 

Until his revolution was at stay. 

Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 
’Gainst old truth) motion number’d out his time: 

And like an engine mov’d with wheel and weight, 

His principles being ceas’d, he ended strait. 10 

Rest that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too much breathing put him out of breath ; 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm 
Too long vacation hasten’d on his term. 

Merely to drive the time away he sicken’d, 15 

Fainted, and died, nor would with ale be quicken’d; 


into Latin verse, mentions it as 
an extraordinary circumstance, 
that it was the custom of our 
inns to be waited upon by 
women. In Peele’s Old Wives' 
Tale, Fahtastique says, “ I had 
“ even as live the chamberlaine 
“ of the White Horse had called 
“ me up to bed," a. i. s. 1. Peck, 


at the end of his Memoirs of 
Cromwell, has printed Hobson's 
will, which is dated at the close 
of the year 1 630. He died Jan. 
1, 1630, while the plague was 
in London. This piece was 
written that year. Milton was 
now a Student at Cambridge. 
T. IVarlon. 
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Nay, quoth he, on his swooning bed out-st retch’d, 

If I mayn’t carry, sure I’ll ne’er be fetch’d, 

But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 
For one carrier put down to make six bearers. 20 
Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right, 

He died for heaviness that his cart went light : 

His leisure told him that his time was come, 

And lack of load made his life burdensome, 

That ev’n to his last breath (there be that say’t) as 
As he were press’d to death, he cried more weight; 
But had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had been an immortal carrier. 

Obedient to the moon he spent his date 

In course reciprocal, and had his fate 30 

Link’d to the mutual flowing of the seas, 

Yet (strange to think) his wain was his increase: 

His letters are deliver’d all and gone, 

Only remains this superscription*. 


. * Among Archbishop San- 
croft’8 transcripts of poetry made 
by him at Cambridge, now in 
the Bodleian Library, is an 
anonymous poem on the death 
of Hobson. It was perhaps a 
common subject for the wits of 
Cambridge. I take this opportu- 
nity of observing, that in the 
same bundle is a poem on Mil- 
ton’s friend Lyc'ulas, Mr. King, 
by Mr. Booth, of Corpus Christi, 
not in the published Collection. 


Coll. MSS. Tann. 465. see pp. 
235, 237- T. Warton. 

1 wonder Milton should sufFer 
these two things on Hobson to 
appear in his edition of 1645. 
He, who at the age of nineteen 
had so just a contempt for 

Those new-fangled toys, and trim- 
ming slight, 

Which take our new fantastics with 
delight. 

Hurd. 

I) ■) . - . I) ■' 
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XIII. 

L’ Allegro. 


HENCE loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy. 


* This and the following poem 
are exquisitely beautiful in them- 
selves, but appear much more 
beautiful, when they are con- 
sidered, as they were written, in 
contrast to each other. There is 
a great variety of pleasing images 
in each of them ; and it is re- 
markable, that the poet repre- 
sents several of the same objects 
as exciting both mirth and me- 
lancholy, and affecting us differ- 
ently according to the different 
dispositions and affections of the 
soul. This is nature and expe- 
rience. He derives the title of 
both poems from the Italian, 
which language was then princi- 
pally in vogue. L' Allegro is the 
cheerful merry man ; and in this 
poem he describes the course of 
mirth in the country and in the 
city from morning till noon, and 
from noon till night; and possi- 
bly he might have this in his 
thoughts, when he said after- 
wards in his Areopagitica — 
“ there be delights, there be re- 
“ creations and jolly pastimes 
“ that will fetch the day about 
“ from sun to sun, and rock the 
“ tedious year as in a delightful 
“dream.” Vol. i. p. 154, 155. 
edit. 1738. 

1. Hence loathed Melancholy, 
&c ] The beginning of this poem 


is somewhat like the beginning 
of Kal. Decembres Saturnales of 
Statius, Sylvarum, lib. i. 

Et Phoebus pater, et severa Pallas, 

Et M usae procul ite feriatae : 

Jani vos revocabimus Kalendis. 
Saturn us mihi compede exoluta, i 
Et multo gravidus mero December, 
Et ridens jocuij et sales protervi 
Ad*int % dum refero diem beatam 
Lseti Ceesaris, ebriamque partem. 

1 . Milton was too universal a 
scholar to be unacquainted with 
this mythology. In his Pro- 
lusions, or declamatory pream- 
bles to philosophical questions 
discussed in the schools at Cam- 
bridge, he says, Cseterum nec 
desunt qui JEthera et Diem iti- 
dem Erebo noctem peperisse tra- 
dunt. Prose Works, vol. ii. 585. 
See also his Latin ode on the 
death of Felton, Bp. of Ely, v. 
81. and In quintum Novembris, 
v. 69 . But as Melancholy is hers 
the creature of Milton's imagin- 
ation, he had a right to give her 
what parentage he pleased. See 
Observations on Spenser’s F. Q. 
i. 73. 

Milton in this exordium had 
an eye on some elegant lines of 
Marston, Scourge of Villauie, b. 
iii. s. 10. ed. 1598. 

Sleepc, grim Reproof! My jocund 
muse doth sing 

In other keyes to nimble fingering; 
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Find out some uncouth cell, 5 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. io 


Dull-sprighted Melancholic , leave my 
braine. 

To hell, Cimmerian Night. In lively 
vaine 

I strive to paint s then hence all darke 
intent. 

And sullen frownes. Come sporting 
Merriment, 

Cheeke-dimpling Laughter, crowne 
my verie soule 
With jouisance. 

See Observat. on Spenser’s F. Q. 
i. 60. T. Warlon. 

2. Of Cerberus and blackest 
Midnight born,] The poet in 
making Melancholy the daughter 
of Cerberus might perhaps intend 
to insinuate, that she has some- 
thing of the cynic, as well as some- 
thing monstrous and unnatural, in 
her composition : but if this 
poem had not undergone two 
impressions in Milton's life-time, 
and one of them before he lost 
his sight, I should have imagined 
that he had wrote Erebus, instead 
of Cerberus, as being more 
agreeable to heathen mythology. 
Erebus and Night are often joined 
together, as in Hesiod, Theog. 
ver. 128. 

K» Xatcs S’ EftStt n ptXxltx n Nu{ 
lytwm. 

Hvxrtf )' xur Ai(n( rt xai 
yiMir,, 

O it rut, xvtrxptn EjtSu ftXtmn 
fuynrm. 

And several of their children, 
enumerated by Cicero, are much 
of the same nature and com- 
plexion as Melancholy. De Nat. 


Deor. iii. 17. — eorumque fratres 
et sorores, qui a genealogis anti- 
quis sic nominantur, Metus. 
Labor, Invidentia, Tenebrae, 
Miseria, Querela, &c. quos omnes 
Erebo et Nocte natos ferunt. I 
find Mr. Upton in his letter to 
Mr. West on Spenser's Faery 
Queen has proposed the same 
conjecture. 

4. 'Mongst horrid shapes, &c.] 
He has this passage of Virgil in 
his eye, zEn. vi. 285—289- 

Muttaque pra»terea variarum mon- 
stra ferarum, &c. 

Warburton. 

6. Where brooding darkness ] 
Called so because darkness sets 
the imagination on work, to 
create ideal forms and beings. 

— jealous] Alluding to the 
natch which fowl keep when 
they are sitting. Warburton. 

9. As ragged] In Titus Andron. 
a. ii. s. 4. “ The ragged entrails 
of this pit.” Ragged is not un- 
common in old writers, applied 
to rock. T. Warton. 

10. In dark Cimmerian desert ] 
The Cimmerians were a people 
who lived in caves under ground, 
and never saw the light of the 
sun. See Homer, Odyss. xi. 14. 
and Tibullus iv. i. 65. 

10. Cimmeria tenebrcc were an- 
ciently proverbial. Rut Cimme- 
rian darkness and desolation were 
a common allusion in the poetry 
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But come thou Goddess fair and free. 

In heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing mirth. 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sister graces more 15 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 


that was now written and studied. 
See Fletcher’s False One, act v, 
s. 4. Titus Andronicus, act ii. s. 3. 
Spenser’s Teases of the Muses, 
and his Virgil's Gnat. But our 
Author might have had perhaps 
an immediate allusion to the cave 
of sleep in Ovid, Met. xi. 592. or 
to Homer, whom Ovid copies, 
Odyss. xi. 14. See also Statius, 
Theb. x. 84. And Chaucer, H. 
Fame, v. 70. p. 458. Urr. And 
to all or most of these authors 
Sylvester has been indebted in 
his prolix description of the cave 
of sleep. Du Bart. p. 316. ed. 
fol. 1621. And in that descrip- 
tion we trace Milton, both here 
and in the opening of II Pens. 

Mr. Bowie compares this line 
of tile text with a passage in 
Sydney’s Arcadia, b. iii. “ Let 
“ Cimmerian darkness be my 
“ only habitation.” The execra- 
tion in the text is indeed a trans- 
lation of a passage in one of his 
own Academic Prolusions, Dig- 
nus qui Cimraeriis occlusus tene- 
bris longam et perosam vitam 
transigat. Pr. W. vol. ii. 587- 
T. Warton. 

1 1. But come thou goddess fair 
and free.'] Compare Drayton, Eel. 
iv. vol. 4. p. 1401. 

A daughter cleped Dowsabell, 

A maiden fait and free . 

In the metrical romances these 
two words thus paired together 
arc a common epithet for a lady. 


As in Syr Eglamour. We have 
also free alone, ibid. See also 
Chaucer, March, t. v. 1855. Urr. 
And Jonson, Epigram, lxxvi. 
T. Warton. 

12. In hear' n ycleap’d Euphro- 
syne ,] Cleaped is called, named ; 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. iii. 
cant. xii. st. 19. 

The other cleaped Cruelty by name* 
The letter y is sometimes pre- 
fixed to lengthen it a syllable. 
B. iii. cant. v. st. 8. 

And is yclcapcd Florimel the fair. 

Euphrosyne is the name of one of 
the three Graces mentioned by 
Hesiod, Theog. 909. 

AyXaint, xat Et/ip^otruvnt, QaXntrr i£«- 

Tiiiijv : 

and by Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. vi. cant. x. st. 22. 

The first of them hight mild F.uphro. 
syne. 

Next fair Aglaia, last Thalia merry. 

The poet, in saying that she was 
called Euphrosyne in heaven, and 
Mirth by men, imitates Homer's 
manner of speaking, where the 
names in use among the learned 
are ascribed to the gods, and 
those in vulgar use are attributed 
to men. See Paradise Lost, v. 
761. and the note there. 

14. Whom lovely Venus at a 
birth &c.] The more ancient 
opinion, as we find it in Hesiod’s 
Theogony, was that the Graces 
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Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying, 20 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, 


were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome, and this Spenser 
adopts in his Faery Queen, b. vi. 
cant. x. st. 22. 

They are the daughters of sky.ruling 
Jove, 

By him begot of fair Eurynome. 

But Milton with great judgment 
and a very allowable liberty fol- 
lows the account of their being 
sprung from Bacchus and Venus, 
because the mythology ofit suited 
the nature of his subject better. 
Thycr. 

17. Or whether, &c.] Compare 
Sophocles, (Ed. Tyr. 10J)8. 

nt n, rtxtn, ns r snxrt 

TU9 paKfaum IWD ; a set. 

Tlavog ogiiwpKxr* trev 
<r(>o<r<Tt\a.ff(ki<r , n o\ yt 
t is Ao£iou i ». r. k. 

and not. ibid. Schaeferi de Eurip. 
E. 

17. Or whether ( as some sager 
sing) &c.] No mythologist either 
ancient or modern that I can 
meet with gives this account of 
the birth of Euphrosyne ; never- 
theless we must do Milton the 
justice to own, that he could not 
possibly have invented better al- 
legorical parents for her than 
Zephyr us and Aurora, or the 
gentle western gales of a fine 
morning in the spring, which, 
to use his own words in his Pa- 
radise Lost, iv. 154. 

to Hie heart inspire 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but dc*|$iir. 


His pretence of authority in the 
parenthesis {as some sager sing) 
is introduced, in my opinion, 
only to give a more venerable 
authoritative air to his poem : 
and I have often suspected, that 
that passage in the tenth book 
of Paradise Lost, where the evil 
angels are described turned into 
serpents, and as the poet adds, 
ver. 575- 

Yearly injoin’d, some say , to undergo 

This annual humbling certain num- 
ber’d days, 

is an instance of the same sort. 
Thyer. 

As some sager sing. It is sages 
in Mr. Fenton’s edition, but the 
old editions have sager. Both 
these genealogies were probably 
of die poet’s own invention, but 
lie rather favours the latter. 

19. Zephyr with Aurora ploy- 
ing’ 

As he met her once a Maying.'] 
The rhymes and imagery are 
from Jonson, in the Maske at 
Sir William Cornwalleis’s house 
at Highgate, 1604. Works, ed. 
fol. IG16. p. 881. 

Sec who here i« come a Maying? 

Why left we off our playing. 

This song is sung by Zephyrus, 
and Aurora, and Flora. T. War- 
ton. 

22. And fresh-blovon roses wash’d 
with dew.] So Shakespeare, Tam. 
Shr. act ii. s. 1. 
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Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 25 

Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 


— — She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with 
dew. 

T. War ton. 
23. Fill'd her, &c.] From 
Gower's song in Pericles Prince 
of Tyre, act i. s. 1. See Malone’s 
Suppl. Sh. ii. 7. 

This king unto him took a phear. 
Who died, and left a female heir 
So buckwmc , blithe, and full of face. 
As heav'n had lent her all his grace. 

See note on II Pens. 25. Bowie. 

25. Haste thee, nymph, and 
bring with thee , &c.] Copied from 
Buchanan, Opp. ed. 1687- p. 337. 
——Vos adeste, rursua, 

Rlsus, Blanditite, Procacitates, 
Lubus, Nequitiee, Facetiivque, 

Joci, Deliciseque, et lllecebrae, & c. 

Bowie. 

27- Quips and cranks, and 
wanton wiles.] A quip is a sati- 
rical joke, a smart repartee. See 
Jonson's Cynthia's Revels, act ii. 
s. 4. Shakespeare, First P. Hen. 
IV. act i. s. 2. and in other 
places. By cranks, a word yet 
unexplained, we are to under- 
stand cross-purposes, or some 
other similar conceit of conver- 
sation, surprising the company 
by its intricacy, or embarrassing 
by its difficulty. Such were the 
festivities of our simple ances- 
tors ! Cranks, literally taken, in 
Coriolanus, act i. s. 1. signify the 
ducts of the human body. In 


Spenser, F. Q. vii. vii. 52. the 
involutions of the planets. To 
crank, in Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis, is to cross, wind, 
double, &c. The verb craukle, 
with the same sense, but its fre- 
quentative, occurs more than 
once in Drayton. Our author 
has cranks, which his context 
explains, Pr. W. i. 165. “To 
“ shew us the ways of the Lord, 
“ strait and faithful as they are, 
“ not full of cranks and contra- 
“ dictions.” T. Warton. 

Crank, any conceit formed by 
twisting or changing the form or 
meaning of a word. Johnson. 
28. Nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek.] 
Compare a stanza in Burton’s 
Anatomie of Melancholy, p. 449- 
ed. 1628. 

With becks and nods he first beganne, 
&c. 

And Richard Brathwayte’s Shep- 
heard's Tales , Lond. l6‘21. p. 
201 . 

a dimpled chin 

Made for Love to lodge him in. 

But the same idea occurs in 
Drummond's Poems, ed. l6l6. 
p. 1. signat. D. and in Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess, act i. s. I . 
vol. iii, p. 131. Shakespeare has 
pursued the same idea to an un- 
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Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; so 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 35 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 


paralleled extravagance in Venus 
and Adonis, ed. 1596. signat A. 
iiij. And indeed it might be 
traced backward to Horace, and 
from Horace to Euripides. T. 
Warton. 

32. And Laughter holding both 
kis sides.] A fine improvement 
upon Shakespeare. A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, act ii. sc. 1. 

And then the whole quire hold their 
hips, and Ioffe. 

32. Ph. Fletcher's Mirth is so 
attended. Purpl. 1st. cant. iv. p. 
13. ed. 1633. 

Here sportflUl Laugher dwells, here 
ever sitting, 

Defies all lumpish griefs, and' ’wrinkled 
care ; 

And twenty merric mates, mirth- 
causes fitting 

And miles, which Laughter’s sonnes, 
yet infants are. 

T. Warton. 

33. Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic foe:] 

Another imitation of Shake- 
speare. Tempest, act iv. sc. 2. 
Ariel to the spirits, 

— Come, and go, — 

Each one tripping on his toe. 

33. To trip on the foe in the 
dance seems to have been tech- 
nical. See note on Comus, v. 
961. There is an old ballad 
with these lines. 


Trip and go 
On my toe, Ac. 

In Love’s Labour Lost, is part of 
another, or the same, “ Trip and 
“ go, my sweet." A. iv. s. 2. So 
also in Nashe’s Summer’s Last 
Will and Testament, 1600. “ Trip 
“ and go, heave and hoe," &c. 
T. Warton. 

36. The mountain nymph, sweet 
Liberty ;] I suppose Liberty is 
called the mountain nymph, be- 
cause the people in mountainous 
countries have generally pre- 
served their liberties longest, as 
the Britons formerly in Wales, 
and the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland at this day. 

36. Milton was not so political 
here. Warmed with the poetry 
of the Greeks, he rather thought 
of the Oreads of their mythology, 
whose wild haunts among the 
romantic mountains of Pisa are 
so beautifally described in Ho- 
mer’s hymn to Pan. The allu- 
sion is general to inaccessible 
and uncultivated scenes, such as 
mountainous situations afford, 
and which were best adapted to 
the free and uninterrupted range 
of the nymph Liberty. So he 
compares Eve to an Oread, P. L. 
ix. 387. See also El. v. 127. T. 
Warton. 


A 
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And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tow’r in the skies, 


Till the dappled dawn doth 

40. In unreprovcd pleasures 
free.] Blameless, innocent, as in 
I*. L. iv. 492. 

—with eyes 

Of conjugal attraction unreprovcd. 

So Spenser has “ unreproved 
“ truth.” Sandys “ unreproved 
" kisses.” Drayton, “ I may 
“ safely play and unreproved.” 
T. Warton. 

41. To hear the lark begin his 
flight, &c.] At the same time 
that Milton delights our imagina- 
tion with this charming scene of 
rural cheerfulness, he gives us a 
fine picture of the regularity of 
his life, and the innocency of 
his own mind. The principal 
circumstances are taken from the 
earliest dawn of the morning, 
and prove the truth of what he 
says of himself in his Apology 
for Smectymnuus, “ that he was 
“ up and stirring, in winter 
“ often ere the sound of any bell 
“ awake men to labour, or to 
“ devotion ; in summer as oft 
“ with the bird that first rouses, 
“ or not much tardier, to read 
“good authors, &c:” and few 
minds, I believe, but such as 
are innocent and unstained with 
guilty pleasures have any great 
taste for these pure and genuine 
ones which the poet describes. 
Thyer. 


rise ; 

41. See an elegant little song 
in Lilly's Alexander and Cam- 
paspe, presented before Queen 
Elizabeth, a. v. s. 1. 

The larke so shrill and cleare, 

How at heaven's gate she claps her 
wings. 

The tnorne not waking till she sings. 

See the notes on P. L. v. 198. 
and P. R. ii. 279. There is a 
peculiar propriety in startle : the 
lark's is a sudden shrill burst of 
song. 

Both in L' Allegro and II Pen- 
seroso there seem to be two parts, 
a day-piece, and a night-piece. 
Here, or with three or four of 
the preceding lines, our author 
begins to spend the day with 
mirth. T. Warton. 

44. — the dappled dotew] The 
word is used and explained in 
Shakespeare. Much Ado about 

Nothing, act v. sc. 8. 

/ 

—and look the gentle day, 

Before the wheels of Phoebus, round 
about 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots 
of gray, 

44. So also Drummond, Soti- 
nctSy ed. l6l(). signat. D. 2. 

Sith, winter gone, the sunne in dapled 
skie 

Now smiles on medowes, mountaincs, 
hills, and plaincs. 

T, Warton. 
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Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumb’ring mom, 


45. Then to come in spite of 
sorrow,] These two poems, L’ Al- 
legro and II Penseroso, are cer- 
tainly the best of Milton’s pro- 
ductions in rhyme, for the rhymes 
in Lycidas are irregular : but yet 
we may observe that several 
things are said, which would 
not have been said but only for 
the sake of the rhyme, and we 
have an instance, I conceive, in 
the line before us. Mr. Pope, I 
have been informed, had re- 
marked several defects of the 
same kind in these two poems; 
and there may be some truth 
and justness in the observation, 
which Dryden has made in the 
dedication of his Juvenal, that 
“ rhyme was not Milton’s talent, 
“ he had neither the ease of doing 
“ it, nor the graces of it but 
then it must be said, that he had 
talents for greater things, and 
there is more harmony in his 
blank verse than in all the rhym- 
ing poetry in the world. 

4o. And at my window bid good 
morrow,'] Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 
in the Cave of Sleep, p. 315. ed. 
1621. 

—Cease, sweet chantecleere. 

To bid good morroxee. 

VOL. 111. 


Again, ibid. p. 70. 

But cheerful birds chirping him sweet 
good morroxecs, 

T. Warton. 

Milton perhaps remembered 
Virgil in these descriptions of 
the morning, and the morning 
sounds ; 

Evandrum ex humili tecto lux sus- 
citat alma 

Et matulini volucrum eub culmine 
cantus. JEn. viiL 455. 

And Gray certainly copied both 
Virgil and Milton. 

The breezy call of iocense-breathiug 
morn. 

The swallow twitt’ring from the 
straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, and the 
echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed. 

E. 

47, 48. Sweet-briar and eg- 
lantine are the same plant. By 
the twisted eglantine he there- 
fore means the honeysuckle. 
T. Warton. 

54. — Rouse the slumb'ring 
morn,] Compare an elegant triplet 
of an obscure poet, John Habing- 
ton, Caslara, ed. 1640. p. 8. 

D d 
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From the side of some hoar hill, 55 

Through the high wood echoing shrill: 

Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocs green. 

Right against the eastern gate. 

Where the great sun begins his state, 60 

Rob’d in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 


The nymphes with quivers shall 
adorne 

Their active sides, and rouse the 
mome 

With the shrill muaicke of their 
home. 

T. Warton. 

57. — Not unseen .' ] In the 
Penseroso, he walks unseen, v. 65. 
Happy men love witnesses of 
their joy ; the splenetic love 
solitude. Hurd. 

59- Right against the eastern gate. 

Where the great sun begins his 
state, &c.] 

Here is an allusion to a splendid 
or royal procession. Gray has 
adopted the first of these lines 
in his Descent of Odin. The 
eastern gate is a common image. 
See Milton's poem In Quint um 
Norembris, 133. Drayton, Po- 
lyolb. st. xiii. Shakespeare, Mids. 
N. Dr. a. iii. s. 9 . Compare 
also Browne, Brit. Past. b. i. s. 
v. and b. ii. s. iii. And Ta9SO, 
c. xiv. 3. T. Warton. 

62. The clouds in thousand 
liveries dight , ] And so in II Pen- 
seroso, 

And storied windows richly dight 
Dight, dressed, adorned ; a word 
used by Spenser, and our old 
writers. Faery Queen, b. i. cant, 
iv. st. 6 . 

With rich array and costly arras dight. 


Fairfax, cant. i. st 72. 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. 

62 . Literally from a very pu- 
erile poetical description of the 
morning in one of his academic 
Prolusions. Ipsa quoque tellus 
in adventum solis, cultiori se in- 
duit vestitu, nubesque juxta variis 
chlamydatce coloribus, pompa so- 
lenni, longoque ordine, videntur 
ancillari surgenti Deo. Pr. VV. 
vol. ii. p. 586. 

This morning landscape of 
L’ Allegro has served as a repo- 
sitory of imagery for all succeed- 
ing poets on the same subject 
Much the same circumstances 
however, amongst others, are 
assembled by the author of 
Britannia's Pastorals, who wrote 
above thirty years before, b. iv. 
s. iv. p. 75. ed. 1616. 

By this had chantlclere, the village- 
clocke. 

Bidden the good wife for her maidcs 
to knocke: 

And the swart plowman for his break- 
fast staid, 

That he might till those lands were 
fallow laid : 

The hills and vallies here and there 
resound < 

With the re-ecchoes of the decpe- 
mouth’d hound : 

Each sheapherd’s daughter with her 
cleanly peale, 

Was come afield to milke the morn- 
ings mcale ; 
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While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 65 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


And «re the sunne had clymb’d the 
easterne hills, 

To guild the muttring bournes and 
petty rills ; 

Before the lab’ring bee had left the 
hive, 

And nimble fishes, which in rivers 
dive. 

Began to leape, and catch the drowned 
file, 

I rose from rest. 

67 . And every shepherd tells his 
tale 

Under the harvthorn in the dale.] 
An image perhaps conveyed by 
Shakespeare, Third V. K. Hear. 
VI. a. ii. s. v. 

Gives not the hawthorn lush a sweeter 
shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly 
sheep, &c. 

It was suggested to me by the 
late ingenious Mr. Headley, that 
the word tale does not here im- 
ply stories told by shepherds, 
but that it is a technical term 
for numbering sheep, which is 
still used in Yorkshire and the 
distant counties. This interpre- 
tation I am inclined to adopt, 
which I will therefore endeavour 
to illustrate and enforce. Tale 
and tell, in this sense, were not 
unfamiliar in our poetry, in and 
about Milton's time. For in- 
stance, Dryden's Virgil, Bucol. 
iii. 33. » 

And once she takes the tale of all my 
lambt. 

And in W. Browne’s Shepheard's 


Pipe, Egl. v. edit. 1614. 12mo. 
Signat. E. 4. v. 7- he is describ- 
ing the dawn of day. 

When the shephcards from the fold 
All their bleating charges told; 

And, full careful, search’d if one 
Of all the flock was hurt, or gone, Ac. 

And in Lilly’s Gallathea, written 
1592, Phillida, disguised like a 
boy, says, “ My mother said, I 
“ could be no lad till I was 
“ twentie, nor keepe sheepe till 
“ I could tell them.” A. ii. s. i. 

But let us analyse the context. 
The poet is describing a very 
early period of the morning ; 
and this he describes, by select- 
ing and assembling such pictu- 
resque objects as accompany that 
period, and, such as were familiar 
to an early riser. He is waked 
by the lark, and goes into the 
fields. The sun is just emerging, 
and the clouds are still hovering 
over the mountains. The cocks 
are crowing, and with their lively 
notes scatter the lingering remains 
of darkness. Human labours and 
employments are renewed, with 
the dawn of the day. The 
hunter (formerly much earlier at 
his sports than at present) is 
beating the covert, and the slum- 
bering morn i9 roused with the 
cheerful echo of hounds and 
horns. The mower is whetting 
his scythe to begin his work. 
The milk-maid, whose business 
is of course at day -break, comes 
D d 2 
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Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

Whilst the landscape round it measures, 70 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 

Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest, 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 75 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 


abroad singing. The shepherd 
opens his fold, and takes the tale 
of his sheep, to see if any were 
lost in the night, as in the passage 
just quoted from Browne. Now, 
for shepherds to tell tales, or to 
sing, is a circumstance, trite, 
common, and general, and be- 
longing only to ideal shepherds: 
nor do I know, that such shep- 
herds tell tules, or sing, more in 
the morning than at any other 
part of the day. A shepherd 
taking the tale of his sheep which 
are just unfolded, is a new image, 
correspondent and appropriated, 
beautifully descriptive of a period 
of time, is founded in fact, and 
is more pleasing as more natural. 
T. War ton. 

6 7. Some perhaps will cite, 
in opposition to Warton’s argu- 
ment, Milton's description of the 
shepherds in his Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity, st. 
viii. 

The shepherds on the lawn 

Or e’er the point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
&c. — 

Perhaps their lores, or else their 
sheep, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts 
so busy keep. 

But in fact they, “ who kept 
“ watch over their flocks by 


“ night,” had no cause to tell 
the tale of their sheep in the 
morning. And this description 
is therefore as appropriate here, 
as it would be trite and general 
in the case of the English shep- 
herd at the dawn of day. I 
have given Warton's note on the 
passage at full length, because I 
have sometimes found persons 
strangely reluctant to do Milton 
justice in this point. E. 

69. Strait mine eye hath caught 
new pleasures] There is in my 
opinion great beauty in this ab- 
rupt and rapturous start of the 
poet’s imagination, as it is ex- 
tremely well adapted to the sub- 
ject, and carries a very pretty 
allusion to those sudden gleams 
of vernal delight which break in 
upon the mind at the sight of a 
fine prospect. Thyer. 

72. Where the nibbling flocks do 
stray,] Nibbling sheep is an ex- 
pression in Shakespeare. Tem- 
pest, act iv. sc. 3. And stray is 
not in the sense of wander, go 
astray, but only signifies feed at 
large, as in Virgil, Eel. i. 9. 

Ille meas errare boves, ut cemis, et 
ipsum 

Ludere qua: vellein calamo permisit 
agresti. 
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Towers and battlements it 6ees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighb’ring eyes. so 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 


77- Toners and battlements it 
sees 

Bosom'd high in tufted trees.] 
This was the great mansion-house 
in Milton’s early days, before 
the old-fashioned architecture 
had given way to modem arts 
and improvements. Turrets and 
battlements were conspicuous 
marks of the numerous new 
buildings of the reign of King 
Henry VIII. and of some rather 
more ancient, many of which yet 
remained in their original state : 
nor was that style altogether 
omitted in Inigo Jones’s first 
manner. Browne, in Britannia's 
Pastorals, has a similar image, 
b. i. s. 5. p. 96 . 

— yond palace, whose brave turret 
tops 

Over the statelie wood survny the 
copse. 

Browne is a poet now forgotten, 
but must have been well known 
to Milton. 

Where only a little is seen, 
more is left to the imagination. 
These symptoms of an old palace, 
especially when thus disposed, 
have a greater effect than a dis- 
covery of larger parts, and even 
a full display of the whole edi- 
fice. With respect to their rural 
residence, there was a coyness 
in our Gothic ancestors. Modern 
seats are seldom so deeply am- 
bushed. They disclose all their 
glories at once ; and never ex- 


cite expectation by concealment, 
by gradual approaches, and by 
interrupted appearances. T. War- 
ton. 

80. The Cynosure of neighb’ring 
eye.«.]] As if he had said the 
pole-star of neighbouring eyes: 
an affected expression. Cynosura 
is the constellation of Ursa minor, 
or the little bear next to our pole, 
as in the Mask 342. I find the 
same expression in Democritus 
Junior, or Burton’s treatise of. 
Melancholy, as quoted by Mr. 
Peck. “ It is the general hu- 
“ mour of all lovers : she is his 
“ stern, his pole-star, his guide, 
“ his Cynosure, his Hesperus and 
“ Vesperus, &c.” p. .512. 

80. But Shakespeare has “ your 
“ eyes are lode-slarres." Mids. 
N. Dr. a. i. s. 1 . And our author, 
“ But since he must needs be 
“ the load-star of reformation." 
P. W. vol. i. 9- And this was 
no uncommon compliment in 
Chaucer, Skelton, Sydney, Spen- 
ser, and other old English poets, 
as Mr. Steevens has abundantly 
proved. See also Grey’s Notes 
on Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 43. seq. 
Lond. 1754. And in the Spanish 
Tragedy, 1603. 

Led by the load-star of her heavenly 
looks. 

Milton enlivens his prospect by 
this unexpected circumstance, 
which gives it a moral charm. 
T. Warton. 
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Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs, and other country messes, . 85 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bow’r she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or if the earlier season lead 

To the tann’d haycock in the mead. go 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebecks sound 


84. Are at their savory dinner 

set 

Of herbs, &c.] 

Mr. Thyer thinks with me that 
this is an allusion to Virgil, Eel. 
ii. 10. 

Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus 
aestu 

Allia serpyllumque herbal contuodit 
olentes. 

And though Phillis is the cook 
here, Thestylis is introduced soon 
after. 

92. The upland hamlets ] Up- 
land, in opposition to the hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. 
Thyer. 

93. When the merry bells ring 
round.'] The first instance I re- 
member in our poetry of the cir- 
cumstance of a peal of bells, in- 
troduced as descriptive of festi- 
vity, is in Morley's Madrigals. 
See England's Helicon, Signat. Q. 
4. ed. 1614. T. Warton. 

94. And the jocund rebecks sound] 
Rebeck is a three-stringed fiddle, 
derived from the French rebec 
or the Italian rebccca, and these. 


says Skinner, a Rebacchando, ubi 
Re sensum auget, quia sc. hoc 
instrumento in conviviis, comes- 
sationibus et symposiis uti sole- 
bant; and therefore Milton pro- 
perly bestows upon it the epithet 
jocund. He uses the word again 
in his Areopagitica, p. 149. vol.i. 
edit. 1 738. “ The villagers also 
“ must have their visitors to en- 
“ quire what lectures the bagpipe 
“ and the rebeck reads, &c." 

94. Probably the same instru- 
ment which is called in Chaucer, 
Lydgate, and the old French 
writers, the Rebible, the diminu- 
tive of Ribibe, used also by 
Chaucer, originally, as Sir John 
Hawkins thinks, from Rebeb, 
the name of a Moorish musical 
instrument with two strings 
played on by a bow. [See Tyr- 
whitt’s Chaucer, n. on v. 6’959-j 
Sir John adds, that the Moors 
brought it into Spain, whence it 
passed into Italy, and obtained 
the name of Ribeca. Hist. Mus. 
ii. 86’. In the Percy Household 
book, 1512, are recited “ Myn- 
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To many a youth, and many a maid, 95 

Dancing in the chequer’d shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holy-day, 

Till the live-long day-light fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 100 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat, 


“ stralls in Household iij. viz. a 
“ Taberett, a Luyte, and a Re- 
“ becc." It appears below Q. 
Elizabeth’s reign, in the music 
establishment of the royal house, 
hold. 

It appears from Sylvester’s Du 
Hart as, that the cymbal was fur- 
nished with wires, and the Re- 
beck with strings of catgut, ed. 
fol. 1621. p. 231. 

But wyerie cymbals, rebecke’s sinewes 
twin’d. 

In a barbarous Latin poet of the 
middle age, quoted by Du Cange, 
Gloss. Lat. V. Bai-dosa, we have, 
Quidam Rebeccam arcuabant. 
Where arcuabant shews that it 
was played upon by a bow, arcus. 
The rebeck seems to have been 
almost a common name for a 
fiddle. See Fletcher’s Kn. Burn. 
Pestle. Milton’s Liberty of un- 
licensed. Printing. Shakespeare, 
Rom. and Jul. a. iv. s. 4. and 
Steevens’s note. T. War ton. 

96. Dancing in the chequer’d 
shade Shakespeare’s Titus An- 
dronicus, act ii. sc. 4. 

The green leaves quiver with the 
cooling wind, 

And make a chequer’d shadow on the 
ground. . . 

Virgil, Eel. v. 5. 


Sivc sub incerta* Zephyris motanti- 
bus umbras. 

Richardson . 

97 . And young and old come 
forth to play 

On a sunshine holy-day.'] 

Thus also in the Mask, 959- 

Back, shepherds, back, enough your 
play, 

Till next sunshine holy-day. 
Holiday-sports are still much 
encouraged in the counties to 
which Milton was used. See 
note on Sams. Agon. 1418. T. 
Warton. 

100. Then to the spicy nut- 
broum ale.] See the old play of 
Henry V. In six Old Plays, &c. 
Lond. 1779- P- 336. 

Yet we will have in store a crab i’ th’ 
fire, 

With nut-brown ale, that is full stale. 
This was Shakespeare’s “ Gos- 
sip’s bowl," Mids. N. Dr. a. i. 
s. 1 . The composition was ale, 
nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted 
crabs or apples. It was called 
Lambs-wool. Our old dramas 
have frequent allusions to this 
delectable beverage. In Fletcher’s 
Faithfull Shepherdess it is styled 
“ the spiced wassel boul.” T. 
Warton. 

101. With stories, &c.] Shake- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale is supposed 

D d 4 
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She was pinch’d, and pull’d she said. 
And he by friars’ lanthorn led 


to be of “ sprites and goblins." 
A. ii. s. 1. T. Warton. 

103. She was pinch'd and pultd 
she said, &c.] He and she are 
persons of the company assem- 
bled to spend the evening, after 
a country wake, at a rural junket. 
All this is a part of the pastoral 
imagery which now prevailed in 
our poetry. Compare Drayton’s 
Nymphidia, vol. ii. p. 453. 

These make our girles their sluttery 
rue. 

By pinching them both block and 
blue, &c. 

And Shakespeare, Com. Err. a. ii. 
8. ii. Of the fairies. 

They’ll suck our breath, and pinch 
us black and blue. 

And the Merry Wives, where 
Falstaffe is pinched by fairies. 
A. v. 8. 5. And Browne, Brit. 
Past. b. i. s. ii. p. 31. And Hey- 
wood’s Hierarchic of Angels, b. ix. 
p. 574. edit. 1635. fol. Who also, 
among the domestic demons, 
gives what he calls “ a strange 
“ story of the Spirit of the But- 
" tery.” Ibid. p. 577- But almost 
all that Milton here mentions of 
these house-fairies appears to be 
taken from Jonson's Entertayn- 
ment at Altrope, 1603. Works, 
fol. p. 872. edit. 1616. 

When about the crcam-himks sweete, 
You and ait your elves do meet. 

This is Mah , the mistris fairy, 

That doth nightly rob the dairy. 

And can help or hurt the churning, 
As shee please, without discerning— 
She that pinches country wenches. 

If they rub not clcane their benches ; 
And with sharper nayles remembers 
When they rake not up their embers. — 
This is she that empties cradles, &c. 


Traynes forth midwives in their 
slumbers,— 

And then Icades them from their 
burrowes, 

Home through ponds and ■water-fur. 
rimes. 

As Milton here copied Jonson, 
so Jonson copied Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. ii. s. i. 

Are you not he 

That frights the maidens of the vil- 
lagery, &c. 

It is remarkable, that the De- 
mon who was said to haunt 
women in' child-bed, and steal 
their infants, is mentioned so 
early as by Michael Psellus, a 
Byzantine philosopher of the 
eleventh century, on the Opera- 
tions of Demons. Edit. Gaulmin. 
Paris. 1615. 12mo. p. 78, T. 
Warton. 

104. And he by friars’ lantern 
led, &c.] Thus die edition of 
1645. But in the edition 1673, 
the context stands thus. 

She was pinch’d and pull’d, she said, 
And by the friars’ lantern led 
Tells how, &c. 

I know not if under the poet's 
immediate direction. And in 
Tonson’s, 1705. This reading at 
least removes a slight confusion 
arising from his, v. 106. Nor 
is the general sense much altered. 
Friars lantern, is the Jack and 
lantern, which led people in the 
night into marshes and waters. 
Milton gives the philosophy of 
this superstition, Parad. Lost, ix. 
634. 

—A wandering fire 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which 
the night. See. 

Which oft, they say, some evil spirit 
attends, &c. 
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Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 105 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 


In the midst of a solemn and 
learned enarration, his strong 
imagination could not resist a 
romantic tradition, consecrated 
by popular credulity. Shake- 
speare has finely transferred the 
general idea of this superstition 
to his Ghost in Hamlet, a. i. s. 3. 

Hot. What if it tempt you to the 
flood, my Lord ? 

But then, from the ground-work 
of a vulgar belief, so beautifully 
accommodated and improved, 
how does he rise in the progres- 
sion of his imagination to the 
supposition of a more alarming 
and horrible danger ! 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea. 
And there assume some other horrible 
form. 

Which might deprive your sove- 
reignty of reason. 

And draw you into madness ? 

T. Warton. 

106 . To earn his cream-bowl 
duly set, &c.] Reginald Scot 
gives a brief account of this ima- 
ginary spirit much in the same 
manner with this of our author. 
“ Your grand-dames, maids, were 
“ wont to set a bowl of milk for 
“ him, for his pains in grinding 
“ of malt or mustard, and sweep- 

“ ing the house at midnight 

“ his white bread and milk was his 
“ standing fee.” Discovery of 
Witchcraft, Lond. [1588 and] 
1651. 4to. p. 66. Peck. 

See note on v. 103. And the 
commentators on Shakespeare's 
Midi. N. Dream, vol. iii. p. 27* 
edit. 1778. Robin Goodfellow, 
who is here made a gigantic spi- 
rit, fond of lying before the fire. 


and called the lubber-fiend, seems 
to be confounded with the sleepy 
giant mentioned in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, act iii. s. 1. vol. 
vi. p. 411. edit. 1751. “There 
“ is a pretty tale of a witch that 
“ had the devil’s mark about her, 
“ God bless us, that had a gy- 
“ aunt to her son that was called 
" Lob-lye-by-the-fire.” Jonson 
introduces Robin Goodfellow as 
a person of the drama, in Love 
Restored, a masque at Court, 
where more of his services, and 
a great variety of his gambols, 
are recited. Works, edit. 1616. 
p. 990. Burton, speaking of 
these fairies, says, that “ a bigger 
“ kind there is of them, called 
“ with us Hob-goblins and Robin 
“ Goodfellowes, that would in 
“ those superstitious times grinde 
“ come for a messe of milke, cut 
“ wood, or do any manner of 
“ drudgery worke.” Melanch. 
p. i. s. 2. p. 42. edit. 1632. After- 
wards, of the demons that mis- 
lead men in the night, he says, 
“ we commonly call them pucks." 
Ibid. p. 43. 

In Grim the Collier of Croy- 
don, perhaps printed before 1600, 
Robin Goodfellow says, 

I love a mate of cream as well as 
they,— 

Ho 9 ho, my masters, no good fellow- 
ship? 

Is Robin Goodfellow a bugbear 
grown ? 

Act v. s. 1 . See Reed's Old PI. 
xi. 254. Again, ibid. p. 238. 

For I shall fleet their crcam-bouls 
night by night. 
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When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn, 

That ten day-lab’rers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, no 

And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length. 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 115 

By whisp’ring winds soon lull’d asleep. 


In the old Moralities, it was cus- 
tomary to introduce the devil 
with the cry, ho, ho, ho! Gam. 
Gurt. N. ibid. ii. 34. See note 
on v. 113. infr. T. Warton. 

108. His shadowy flail, &C.] 
We have the flail, an implement 
here given to Robin Goodfellow, 
in the exhibition of that favourite 
character in Grim the Collier of 
Croydon, see act'iv. s. 1. Reed’s 
Old PI. xi. 238. “ Enter Robin 
“ Goodfellow in a suit of leather 
■“ close to his body, his face and 
“ hands coloured russet colour, 
“ with a flail." In which scene 
he says, p. 241. 

What, miller, are you up agin ? 

Nay, then my flail shall never lin. 

Robin Goodfellow, clothed in 
green, was a common figure in 
the old city pageants. See 
Mayne’s City Match, act ii. s. 6. 
edit. 1639. T. Warton. 

113. And crop-full out of doors 
he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin 
rings.} 

Milton remembered the old song 
of Puck or Robin Goodfellow, 
rescued from oblivion by Peck. 

When larks gin sing 

Away wc fling. 


Mr. Bowie suggests an illustra- 
tion of the text from Warner's 
Albion's England, ch. 91. Robin 
Goodfellow is the speaker. 

Hoho, hoho, needs must I laugh, 
6uch fooleries to name. 

And at my crammed metre of milk, 
each night from maid or dame 
To do their chares, as they suppos’d, 
when in their deadest sleepe 
I pull’d them out their beds, and 
made themselves their houses 
sweep*. 

How clatter’d I amongst their pots 
and pans, &c. 

Much the same is said in Scot's 
Discoter ie of Witchcraft, Loud. 
1588. 4 to. p. 66. See .also. To 
the readers. T. Warton. 

114. Ere the first cock his matin 
rings.} Mr. Bowie supposes that 
the poet here thought of a pas- 
sage in the Faerie Queene, v. vi. 
27- 

—The native bellman of the night. 
The bird that warned Peter of his 
fall. 

First ring > hit tilver bell t’ each sleepy 
wight. 

It is certainly the same allusion 
and metaphor in P. L. v. 7. 

■ --The shrill matin^ong 
Of birds on every bough. 

T. Warton. 
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Tow’red cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, iso 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit, or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace, whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 125 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 


119 Where throngs of knights 
and barons bold &c.l It may 
perhaps be objected that this is a 
little unnatural, since tilts and 
tourneaments were disused when 
Milton wrote this poem : but 
when one considers how short a 
time they had been laid aside, 
and what a considerable figure 
these make in Milton’s favourite 
authors, his introducing them 
here is easily accounted for, and 
I think as easily to be excused. 
Thyer. 

120. — triumphs ] Triumphs 
are shews, such as masks, revels, 
&.C. See note on Sams. Agon. 
1312. Pomp also had a technical 
sense in masques, train, retinue , 
procession. See notes on P. L. 
viii. 60. and Sams. Agon. 449 and 
1312. T. Warton. 

121. With store of ladies,'] An 
expression probably taken from 
Sydney's Astrophel and Stella, 
st. 106. 

But here I doe store of faire ladies 
meele. 

T. Warton. 

122. Rain influence, and judge 
the prize ] Here Mr. Bowie cites 
Perce-f orest, v. 1. c. xii. fol. 109- 


" Pris ne doit ne peult estre 
" denne, sans les dames : car 
" pour elles sont toutes les pro- 
“ nesses faietes, et par elles en 
“ doit estre le pris donne.” See 
also c. cxxvii. and the articles of 
the Justes at Westminster, 1509. 
Hardyng’s Chron. c. xlv. Robert 
of Gloucester, vol. i. 190. and 
Geoff. Monm. b. ix. c. xiv. T. 
Warton. 

125. There let Hymen oft ap- 
pear 

In saffron robe, with taper 
clear, &c.] 

For, according to Shakespeare, 
Love’s Lab. Lost, act iv. s. 3. 

For revels, dances, masks, and merry 
hours 

Fore-run fair love, strewing her way 
with flowers. 

In these pageantries, exhibited 
with great splendour, and a waste 
of allegoric invention, at the nup- 
tials of noble personages, the 
classical Hymen was of course 
introduced as an actor, with his 
proper habit and symbols. Thus 
in Jonson’s “ Hymenaei, or the 
“ solemnities of Masque and Bav- 
“riers at a Marriage,” is this 
stage-direction : “ On the other 
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And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask, and antique pageantry, 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 130 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever against eating cares, 135 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

" hand entered Hymen, in a saf- Shakespeare's Comedies, rather 
“ Jron-coloured robe, his under- than his Tragedies. For models 
“ vestures white, his sockes yel- of the latter, ne refers us rightly, 
“ low, a yellow veile of silke on in his Penseroso, to the Grecian 
“ his left arm, his head crowned scene, v. 97 . Hurd. 

“ with roses and marjoram, in There is good reason to sup- 
“ his right hand a torch.” Works, pose that Milton threw many 
ed. 1616 . Masques, p. 912. see additions and corrections into 
also ibid. p. 939* See also the Theatrum Poetarum, a book 
Spenser’s Epithalamion, st. ii. published by his nephew, Ed- 
and the Poeticall Miscellanies of ward Philips, in 1675. It con- 
Ph. Fletcher. Cambr. 1613. 4to. tains criticisms far above the 
p. 58. T. Warlon. taste of that period : among these 

132. If Jonson's &c.] We see is the following judgment on 
by this, that Milton’s favourite Shakespeare, which was not 
dramatic entertainments were then, I believe, the general opi- 
Jonson's Comedies, and Shake- nion, and which perfectly coin- 
spcare’s Plays : and in a few cides both with the sentiment 
words he touches the distin- and words of the text. “ In 
guishing characteristics of these “ tragedy, never any expressed 
two famous poets, the art of Jon- “ a more lofty and tragic height, 
son and nature of Shakespeare, “ never any represented nature 
the learning of the one and the " more purely to the life : and 
genius of the other : and there is “ where the polishments of art 
this farther propriety in his prais- “ are most wanting, as probably 
ing of Shakespeare, that while “ his learning was not extraor- 
he commends, he imitates him. “ dinary, he pleases with a cer- 
Love’s Labour's Lost, act i. sc. 1. “ tain wild and native elegance, 

This child of fancy, that Armado “ &C." Mod. Poets, p. 194. T. 

hight. Warlon. 

134. Warble his native wood- 135. And ever against eating 
notes wild.] Milton shews his cares, 

judgment here, in celebrating Lap me in soft Lydian airs, &c.] 
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Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, ho 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus self may heave his head 14,5 

From golden slumber on a bed 


So also in the Mask, speaking of 
Circe and the Sirens, 

Who as they sung, would take the 
prison’d soul. 

And lap it in Elysium — 

It may be observed, that Milton's 
imagination glows with a parti- 
cular brightness not only in this 
charming passage, but in every 
other where he has occasion to 
describe the power of music, 
which shews how fond he was of 
it, and finely exemplifies Horace's 
maxim, 

Verbaque provisam rem non invita 
sequentur. 

Thyer. 

The Lydian music was very soft 
and sweet, and according to Cas- 
siodorus, (Varior. lib. ii. ep. 40. 
ad Boethium,) contra nimias cu- 
ras, animaeque taedia reperta, re- 
missione reparabat et oblecta- 
tione animos corroborabat. And 
so Dryden, in his excellent Ode 
on St Cecilia's day. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon be sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 

136. Lap me in soft Lydian 
airs.] An acute critic. Dr. Pem- 


berton, on Leonidas, considers 
the uncertain mixture of iambic 
and trochaic verses, of which 
we have here an example, as a 
blemish in our poet’s versifi- 
cation. I own, I think this mix- 
ture has a good effect in the 
passage before us, and in many 
others. As in II Penseroso, v. 
143. 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

Which is an iambic verse, chang- 
ing to trochaic in the next line. 

And the waters murmuring. 

Again, 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voic’d quire below. 

Dr. J. Warton. 

And again, p. 105. ed. fol. 1621. 
See also Shakespeare, Troil. and 
Cres. act i. sc. 3. And he has 
married lineaments, for harmony 
of features, in Bom. and Juliet. 
T. Warton. 

14 6 . From golden slumber on a 
bed 

Of heap'd Ely sian flowers,] 
Compare P. L. iii. 358. Milton’s 
florid style has this distinction 
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Of heap’d Elysian flow’rs, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half regain’d Eurydice. 150 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


XIV. 

11 Penserosu*. 

Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly without father bred, 
How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ? 


from that of most other poets, 
that it is marked with a degree 
of dignity. T. Warton. 

151. These delights if thou canst 
give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live . j 
The concluding turn of this and 
the following poem is borrowed 
from the conclusion of two beau- 
tiful little pieces of Shakespeare, 
entitled. The Passionate Shep- 
herd to his Love, and the 
Nymph’s Reply to the Shep- 
herd; 

If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

These two poems are printed at 
length in the notes upon the 
third act of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, in Mr. Warburton’s 
edition. 

* 11 Pensernso is the thought- 
ful melancholy man; and Mr. 
Thyer concurred with me in ob- 


serving, that this poem, both in 
its model and principal circum- 
stances, is taken from a song in 
praise of melancholy in Fletcher’s 
comedy called The Nice Valor, or 
Passionate Madman. The reader 
will not be displeased to see it 
here, as it is well worth tran- 
scribing. 

Hence all you vain delights. 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ; 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to see't. 

But only Melancholy, 

Oh sweetest Melancholy. 
Welcome folded arms, and fix'd eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that's fasten'd to the ground, 
A tongue chain'd up without a sound. 
Fountain head?, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moon-light walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous'd, save bats and 
owls; 

A midnight bell, a parting groan. 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
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Dwell in some idle brain, 5 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 

As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sun-beams, 

Or likest hovering dreams 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 10 


Then stretch our bones in a still 
gloomy valley. 

Nothing’* so dainty sweet, as lovely 
Melancholy. 

1. Hence vain deluding joys, 
&c.] From a distich, as Mr. 
Bowie observes, in Sylvester, 
the translator of Du Bartas, 
Workes, ed. fol. 1621. p. 1084. 

Hence, hence, false pleasures, mo- 
mentary joyes, 

Mocke us no more with your illuding 
toyes ! 

The imagery which follows, v. 
5. and seq. is immediately from 
his Cave of Sleep in Du Bartas, 
p. 31 6. ed. fol. 1621. (See note 
on L’Allegro, v. 10.) He there 
mentions Morpheus, and his 
“ fantasticke swarme of dreames 
“ that hovered" — " green, red, 
“ and yellow, tawny, black, and 
“ blew”— and these resemble 

Th’ unnumbered motet which in the 
sun do play. 

And afterwards he calls the 
" gatvdy swarme of dreames." 
Hence Milton’s fancies fond, 
gaudy shapes, numberless gay 
motes in the sun-beams, and the 
hovering dreams of Morpheus. 
T. Warton. 

2. The brood of folly without 
father bred,] He assigns the same 
kind of origin to these fantastic 
joys, as Hesiod does to dreams, 
which he says the Night brings 


forth without a father. Theog. 

212 . 

— tnxTi 3l fi/Xtv 

Ov nti KiipnSaea ha nxi Ni/£ lol/li.**- 

Mr. Thyer had made the same 
observation with me; and we 
may be the more certain of this 
allusion on account of the fol- 
lowing comparison likest 

hovering dreams. 

7. As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people 
the sun-beams,'] 

A similitude copied from Chau- 
cer. Wife of Bath’s Tale, ver. 
868 . 

As thik as motis in the sunn£ beme. 

7 . But it was now a common 
illustration. See Drayton, Mus. 
Elys. Nymph, vi. vol. iv. p. 1494. 
Randolph's Poems, ed. 1640. p. 
97. Caxton‘8 Golden Legend, ed. 
1483. fol. 306. b. Sylvester cer- 
tainly suggested the idea. T. 
Warton. 

10. The fickle pensioners of 
Morpheus' train.] Fickle is tran- 
sitory, perpetually shifting, as in 
Shakespeare's Sonnet exxvi. — 
“ Time's fickle glass.” — Pen- 
sioners became a common appel- 
lation in our poetry for train, 
attendants, retinue, &c. As in 
the Mids. N. Dr. act ii. s. 1. of 
the faery queen. 

The cowslips tall her pensioner 1 be. 
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But hail thou Goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail divinest Melancholy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 15 

Overlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue ; 


This was in consequence of Qu. 
Elizabeth’s fashionable establish- 
ment of a band of military cour- 
tiers by that name. They were 
young men of the finest figure, 
and of the best families and for- 
tune. Hence, says Quickly, in 
the Merry Wires, act ii. s. 2. 
" And yet there has been earls, 
nay, which is more, pensioners." 
T. JVarton. 

Morpheus, the minister of Som- 
nus, or Sleep, so called because 
he feigns rtn ps^ipxs, the very 
countenances, words, manners, 
and gestures of mankind, and 
exhibits them in dreams. So 
Ovid Met. xi. 634. 

Excitat urtificem simulatoremque 
figures 

Morphea. 

Peck. 

1 1 . — sage and holt/,'] Melan- 
choly is called sage, as Night was 
termed by the Greeks Evtpjom; 
and for the like reason; both 
being favourable to wisdom and 
contemplation. “ Ts» tvxret re pr- 
“ urrei EYOPONHN, fi «y* rrees 
“ tomtit rut fynvftttut xmi trxiym 
“ wyevpcnei ti)» i<rv%ixr xmi to xrrtfi- 
“ tnrttrrtr." Plutarch. I1EPI IIO- 
ArnPArM. Opp. ii. p. 521. fol. 
Francof. 1599. Hurd. 

See also Marston’s Scourge of 
Villanie, ut supr. lib. i. Proem. 

Thou nursing mother of fair wisdom's 
lore. 

Ingenuous Melancholy. 


See note on L'Allegr. v. 1. T. 
Warton. 

12. Hail divinest Melancholy, 
&c.] Milton, says Mr. Bowie, 
has here some traces of Albert 
Durer’s Melancholia. Particu- 
larly in the black visage, the looks 
commercing with the skies, and the 
stole drawn over her decent shoul- 
ders. The painter, he adds, gave 
her wings, which the poet has 
transferred to Contemplation, v. 
52. I think it is highly probable, 
that Milton had this personifi- 
cation in his eye: and by mak- 
ing two figures out of one, and 
by giving Melancholy a kindred 
companion, to whom wings may 
be properly attributed, and who 
is distantly implied in Durer’s 
idea, he has removed the vio- 
lence, and cleared the obscurity, 
of the allegory, preserving at the 
same time the whole of the ori- 
ginal conception. Mr. Steevens 
subjoins, “ Mr. Bowie might 
“ have added, that in Durer’s 
“ design, a winged cherub, per- 
“ haps designed for Contempla- 
“ tion, is the satellite of Melan- 
“ choly. All transfer of plum- 
** age was therefore needless. 
“ The poet indeed has taken the 
“ wings from his goddess, and I 
“ think with judgment : for al- 
“ though Contemplation is ex- 
“ cursive. Melancholy is attached 
“ to its object.” T. Warton. 

16. Overlaid with black, staid 
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Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starr’d Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 20 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their pow’rs offended : 

Yet thou art higher far descended, 

Thee bright-hair’d Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 


tvisdom's hue.] Her countenance 
appears dark to the grossness of 
human vision, although in reality 
of excessive lustre. The bright 
visage was therefore overlaid with 
black, according to its visible ap- 
pearance, by Durer in his por- 
trait of Melancholy. It is the 
same general idea in Parad. L. iii. 
377. 

—But when thou shad’st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and 
through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee, Ac. 

But this imagery is there ex- 
tended and enriched with new 
sublimity: for God even thus 
concealed, adds the poet, dazzles 
heaven, and forces the most ex- 
alted seraphim to retire, and 
cover their eyes with both their 
wings. T. IVarton. 

18. Prince Memnon’s sister ] 
Memnon, king of Ethiopia, son 
of Tithonus by Aurora, repair- 
ing with a great host to the re- 
lief of Priam king of Troy, was 
there slain by Achilles. Peck. 

1 9 . Or that start'd Ethiop 
queen &c.] Cassiope, as we learn 
from Apollodorus, was the wife 
of Cepheus king of Ethiopia. 
She boasted herself to be more 
beautiful than the Nereids, and 
challenged them to a trial ; who 

VOL. III. 


in revenge persuaded Neptune 
to send a prodigious whale into 
Ethiopia. To appease them, she 
was directed to expose her daugh- 
ter Andromeda to the monster : 
but Perseus delivered Andro- 
meda, of whom he was ena- 
moured, and transported Cas- 
siope into heaven, where she 
became a constellation. Bibl. ii. 
c. iv. s. S. Hence she is called 
that starred Ethiop queen. See 
Aratus, Phcenom. v. 189. seq. 
But Milton seems to have been 
struck with an old Gothic print 
of the constellations, which I 
have seen in early editions of 
the Astronomers, where this 
queen is represented with a black 
l>ody marked with white stars. 
T. IVarton. 

23. Thee bright-hair'd Vesta, 
&c.] Mr. Bowie thinks, that this 
genealogy, but without the po- 
etry, is from Gower’s song, in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre. More 
especially as the verses imme- 
diately follow those quoted from 
the same song, L'Allegr. v. 25. 
See edit. Malone, Suppl. Sh. vol. 
ii. 7- 

With whom the father liking took. 

And her to incest did provoke, Ac. 

The meaning of Milton’s alle- 
E e 
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His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign, 25 

Such mixture was not held a stain). 

Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove, so 

Come pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, s ted fast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 35 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 


gory is, that Melancholy is the 
daughter of Genius, which is 
typified by the bright-liaired god- 
dess of the eternal fire. Saturn, 


the father, is the god of satur- 
nine dispositions, of pensive and 
gloomy minds. T. fVarton. 

35. And sable stole, &c.j Here 
is a character and propriety in 
the use of the stole, which, in the 
poetical phraseology of the pre- 
sent day, is not only perpetually 
misapplied, but misrepresented. 
It was a veil which covered the 
head and shoulders ; and, as Mr. 
Bowie observes, was worn only 
by such of the Roman matrons, 
as were distinguished for the 
strictness of their modesty. He 
refers us to the Le Imagini delle 
Donne, di Enea Vico. In Vinegia, 
1557- p. 77- 4 to. See also Al- 
bert Durer’s Melancholia, where 
this description is exactly an- 
swered. T. Warton. 

35. — Cyprus lawn,'] In Mil- 
ton's editions it is cipres lawn j 
but I presume the word is Cy- 
prus, as Mr. Sympson observed 


likewise, who says it is a com- 
mon term in Ben Jonson. 

35. Undoubtedly Cyprus is the 
true spelling. " Quinque auri- 
“ frigia, quorum tria sunt opere 
“ cyprensi noblissimo, et unum 
“ est de opere Anglicano.” Lib. 
Anniv. Basilic. Vatican, apud Ru- 
beum in Vit. Bonifacii viii. P. P. 
p. 345. See also Charpentier, 
Suppl. Gloss. Cang. tom. i. col. 
391 . “ Unum pluviale de canceo 
“ rubeo, cum aurifrigio de opere 
“ cyprensi." See Life of Sir T. 
Pope, p. 343. edit. 2. It is a thin 
transparent texture. So Shake- 
speare, Twelfth Night, act iii. 
s. 1. 

—A Cyprus 9 not a bosom. 

Hides my poor heart. 

And, what is more immediately 
to our purpose, in Autolycus's 
song in the Wint. Tale, we have 
black Cyprus. Act iv. s. 3. 

Lawn as white as driven snow. 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow. 

And Donne, Poems, edit. 4to. 
1634. p. 130. And in Jonson’s 
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Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 40 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast : 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 45 

Spare Fast, that oft with Gods doth diet. 

And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing : 


Epigrams, Ixxiii. Dryden, by a 
most ridiculous misapprehension, 
in his translation of the first 
Georgic, has “ shroud-like cy- 
“ press ," v. 25. Here says MU- 
boume, “ Did not Mr. D. think 
" of that kind of cypress used 
" often for the scarfs and hat- 
“ bands at funerals formerly, or 
“ for widow's vails ?” The last 
sense seems to explain Milton. 
See the Puritan, Stage-direction, 
act i. s. 1. What has been said 
illustrates a passage in Twelfth 
Night, perhaps misunderstood, 
which also reflects light on our 
text. Act ii. s. 4. 

Come away, come away. Death, 

And in tad ct/prctt let me be laid. 

That is, in a shroud, not in a 
coffin of cypress- wood. See also 
Drummond’s Sonnets, Edinb. 
I6l6. P. i. sign. B. T. Warton. 

86. — decent shoulders ,] Not 
exposed, therefore decent. T. 
Warton. 

40. Thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes:] Thy ravished soul. 
So in Comus, 764. "Kindle my 


“ rapt spirits.” And in many 
other passages of our author. See 
the note on P. L, iii. 522. T, 
Warton. 

41. There held in holy passion 
still. 

Forget thyself to marble,'] 

So in the Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, 

There thou our fancy of itself bereav- 
ing. 

Dost make us marble by too much 
conceiving. 

In both instances excess of 
thought is the cause. T. War- 
ton. 

43. With a sad leaden down- 
ward cast ] The same epithet 
Shakespeare applies to Contem- 
plation, in his Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. 

For when would you, my liege, or 
you, or you 

In leaden contemplation have found 
out &c. 

Thyer. 

47- rind hears the Muses in a 
ring 

Aye round about Jove's altar 
sing:] 

E e 2 
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And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; ' 50 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 


Hesiod, Theog. iii. 

K mj rt *\oi unit » *ooi 

ri» 

O i%ivrrmt t j mm fivpar tpohnog 

KfttMTMf. 

47. “ Hinc quoque Musarum, 
« circa Jovis altaria dies noctes- 
“ que saltantium.ab ultima rerum 
“ origine increbuit fabula.” Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works, ii. 588. So 
also the learned and elegant L. 
Gyraldus, to the Muses, Opp. 
vol. ii. p. 925. ed. Lugd. Bat 

1696. fol. 

Et Jovis ad solium dulce movetis 
ebur. 

T. Warton. 

50. That in trim gardens takes 
his pleasure.] Affectation and false 
elegance were now carried to the 
most elaborate and absurd ex- 
cess in gardening. Laurem- 
burgius, a physician of Rostock 
in Germany, has described some 
singular monuments of this ex- 
travagance at Chartres in France, 
and Hampton Court in England, 
“ where in privet are figured va- 
" rious animals, the royal arms 
“ of England, and many other 
“ things.” Many gardens of 
England, he adds, as well as of 
Italy, were to be praised for a 
wonderful variety of these ver- 
dant sculptures. Horticullura, 
lib. i. cap. 29. s. iii. The pe- 
dantry of vegetation has not yet 
expired in some of our more re- 
mote counties. 

Milton, I fear, alludes to the 


trim garden in Arcades, 46. and 
in Comus, 984, 985, 99°* But 
he had changed his ideas of a 
garden when he wrote the Pa- 
radise Lost. T. Warton. 

See Mr. Burster's remarks on 
Milton’s taste in this particular, 
1*. R. ii. 289. L. 

52. Him that yon soars on 
golden wing, &c.] Spenser has 
likewise given a description of 
Contemplation, but he describes 
him under the figure of a vene- 
rable old man ; and I cannot but 
agree with Mr. Thyer, that there 
is more propriety in this than in 
the gayer personage of Milton. 

52. By contemplation, is here 
meant that stretch of thought, by 
which the mind ascends “ to the 
“ first good, first perfect, and first 
" fair and is therefore very 
properly said to soar on golden 
wing, guiding the fiery-tvheeled 
throne; that is, to take a high 
and glorious flight, carrying 
bright ideas of deity along with 
it. But the whole imagery al- 
ludes to the cherubic forms that 
conveyed the fiery-wheeled car in 
Ezekiel, x. 2. seq. See also Mil- 
ton himself. Par. L. vi. 750. So 
that nothing can be greater or 
juster than this idea of Divine 
Contemplation. Contemplation, 
of a more sedate turn, and intent 
only on human things, is more 
fitly described, as by Spenser, 
under the figure of an old man ; 
time and experience qualifying 
men best for this office. Hurd. 
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Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 55 

’Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Gently o’er th’ accustom’d oak ; 60 


I cannot agree with Doctor 
Newton about this representa- 
tion of Contemplation. To say 
nothing, that gaiety cannot very 
properly belong to the notion of 
a being, who is “guiding the 
“ fiery-wheeled throne." Shake- 
speare has indeed given us the 
vulgar cherub, in K. Hen. VIII. 
act i. s. 1. 

-—Their dwarfish pages were 
As cberubims, all gilt. 

But that Milton’s uniform con- 
ception of this species of angel 
was very different, appears from 
various passages of the Paradise 
Lost. Satan calls Beelzebub 
“ fallen Cherub,” b. i. 57- Che- 
rub and Seraph, part of the rebel 
warrior-angels, are “ rolling in 
“ the flood with scattered arms 
“ and ensigns.” Ibid. 324. Again, 
“ Millions of flaming swords are 
“ drawn from the thighs of mighty 
“ Cherubim,” b. i. 665. The 
cherub Zephon is a leader of the 
radiant flies of heaven ; and, in 
the figure of a graceful young 
man, “ severe in youthful 
“ beauty,” rebukes Satan, b. v. 
797, 845. “ A cherubic watch, 
“ a cohort bright of watchful 
“ cherubim,” is stationed on the 
eastern verge of Paradise, b. xi. 


120, 128. Other examples are 
obvious. T. War ton. 

56. ‘Less Philomel will deign a 
song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of 
night,'] 

Compare Shakespeare, Sonnet li. 
and see note, P. R. iv. 246. 

As Philomel in summer'9 front doth 
sing, 

And stops bis pipe in growth of riper 
days. 

Not that the summer is less pleasant 
now. 

Than when her mournful hymns did 
hush the night 

Duns ter. 

59. —dragon yoke,] This of- 
fice is attributed to dragons on 
account of their watchfulness. 
So Shakespeare in Cymbeline, 
act ii. sc. 2. 

Swift, swift, you dragonsal the night. 

And in Troilus and Cressida, act 
v. sc. 14. 

The dragon wing of night o'ersprcads 
the earth. 

Milton has somewhat of the same 
thought again in his Latin poems. 
In obitum Prsesulis Eliensis. 

Longeque sub pedibus deam 
Vidi triformem, duui coerce bat suos 
Prtcnis draconcs aurcis. 

e e 3 
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Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, ; 

Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee chauntress oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even-song ; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 65 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wand’ring moon, 

Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heav’n’s wide pathless way, 70 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu sound, 


59 . Add from Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. act iii. s. 9 . 

For night's swift dragons eat the 
clouds full fast. 

T. Warton. 

61. Sweet bird, &c.] It is re- 
markable that here he begins his 
time from evening, as in L' Alle- 
gro from the early morning, and 
here with the nightingale as there 
with the lark. And as Mr. Thyer 
observes, this rapturous start of 
the poet’s fancy in praise of his 
favourite bird is extremely na- 
tural and beautiful : and it is 
worth the reader's while tco to 
observe, how finely he makes it 
serve to connect his subject, and 
insensibly as it were to intro- 
duce the following charming 
night-scene. 

68. Riding near her highest 
noon.] So in P. L. v. 1 74 of the 
sun. 


—Both when thou climb’st, 

'And when high noon hast gain’d, and 
when thou fall’st. 

See the note, Sams. Agon. 683. 
Jonson has “ the noon of night." 
Sejan. vol. ii. 238. and he refers 
us to the meridies noctis of the 
Latins. And in his Masques, vol. 

vi. 79- 

A moon of light 
In the noon of night. 

T. Warton. 

7 4 I hear the far-off curfeu 
sound, &c.j William the Con- 
queror, in the first year of his 
reign, commanded that in every 
town and village a bell should 
be rung every night at eight of 
the clock, and that all persons 
should then put out their fire 
and candle, and go to bed ; the 
ringing of which bell was called 
curfeu, Fr. couvre-fpu, that is, 
cover-fire. See the Glossary to 
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Over some wide-water’d shore, 75 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, so 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 


Chaucer. And the two follow- 
ing lines, with the frequent al- 
literation of the letter s, inimit- 
ably express the motion and 
sound of a great heavy bell. We 
almost think we hear it. 

Over some wide- water'd shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

The poet no doubt remembered 
Shakespeare’s passing-bell, but I 
think he has exceeded his origi- 
nal. Sonnet 71. 

No longer mourn for me when I am 
dead, 

Then you shall hear the surly sullen 
bell 

Give warning to the world that X am 
fled 

From this vile world, with vilest 
worms to dwell. 

78. Some still removed place 
mill Jit.] That is, “ some quiet, 
“ remote, or unfrequented place 
" will suit my purpose." Re- 
moved is the ancient English 
participle passive for the Latin 
remote. So Shakespeare, Haml. 
a. iv. s. 4. 

It waves you to a more rcmoxcd 
ground. 

Again, Mids. N. Dr. a. i. s. 1. 

From Athens is her house remov'd 
seven leagues. 

For so remote is printed in the 
folios 1623, 1632, and 1683. And 


again. Meat, for Meas. “ How 
“ have I ever loved the life 
“ remov'd, &c." and in other 
places of Shakespeare, as well as 
of Jonson. T. JVarton. 

80. Teach light to counterfeil a 
gloom, J Statius, Theb. iv. 424. 
pallet mala lucis imago. Compare 
Shakespeare, Mids. N. Dr. a. v. 
s. 2. 

Through this house give glimmering 
light 

By the dead and drowsy fire. 

And Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 14. 

A little glooming light much like a 
shade. 

T. War ton. 

82. Save the cricket on the 
hearth.'] Shakespeare, the uni- 
versal and accurate observer of 
real nature, was the first who 
introduced the crying of the 
cricket, and with the finest effect, 
into our poetry. — Or the bell- 
mans drowsy charm, &c. Compare 
Chaucer, Cant. T. v. 3479- ed. 
Tyrwh. See also Cartwright's 
Ordinary, a. iii. s. 1. Works, p. 
36, 1651. And Shakespeare, Cym- 
beline, a. ii. s. 2. and Merr. W. 
a. v. s. 5. In Robert Herrick’s 
Hesperides, is a little poem called 
the Bellman, which contains this 
charm, p. 139. ed. 1647. It 
begins thus, 

E C 4 
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Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm: 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 85 

Be seen in some high lonely tow’r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold go 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 


From noise of scare-fires rest ye free. 
From murder, Benedicite! 

From all mischances, that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night, 
Mercie secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye while ye sleep, &c. 

Anciently the watchman, who 
cried the hours, used these or 
the like benedictions. T. Warton. 
85. Or let my lamp at 'midnight 
hour 

Be seen in some high lonely 
low’r .] 

The extraneous circumstance be 
seen gives poetry to the passage ; 
and thus a picture is created 
which fills the imagination. . T. 
Warton. 

87. Where I may oft outmatch 
the Bear,] The constellation so 
called, that never sets. Virg. 
Georg, i. 246. 

Arctos oceani metuentes tcquore tingi. 

88. With thrice great Hermes,] 
Hermes Trismegislus, the Egyp- 
tian philosopher, flourished a 
little after Moses. He main- 
tained the truth of one God 
against the idolatry and poly- 
theism of his countrymen. Peck. 

88. or unsphere 

The spirit of Plaloto unfold &c.] 


The spirit of Plato is rightly sum- 
moned to unfold these particular 
notions, for he has treated more 
largely than any of the philoso- 
phers, concerning the separate 
state of the soul after death, and 
concerning demons residing in 
the elements, and influencing the 
planets, and directing the course 
of nature. The English reader 
may see a summary of his doc- 
trines at the end of Stanley's 
Life of that philosopher. And 
as Mr. Thyer observes, the word 
unsphere alludes to the Platonic 
notion of different spheres or 
regions being assigned to spirits 
of different degrees of perfection 
or impurity. The same term is 
used in the Mask, ver. 2. 

— w'here those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphcr'd 
In regions mild of calm and serene air. 

89. This shews what sort of 
contemplation he was fond of. 
Milton’s imagination made him 
as much a mystic as his good 
sense would give leave. Hurd. 

91. The immortal mind lhat 
hath forsook ] Compare P. R. iv. 
598. and see the note on the 
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And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 95 

With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 


Demons of the Elements, P. R. 
ii. 122. E. 

98. In sceptred palf] The 
same that Horace calls palla 
honesta. De Arte Poet. 278. 

Post hunc persona palleeque repertor 
honesta: 

.ffischylus— 

98. But Horace, I humbly ap- 
prehend, only means, that iEs- 
chylus introduced masks and 
better dresses. Palla honesta is 
simply a decent robe. Milton 
means something more. By 
clothing Tragedy in her scep- 
tred pall, he intended speci- 
fically to point out regal stories 
the proper arguments of the 
higher drama. And this more 
expressly appears, from the sub- 
jects immediately mentioned in 
the subsequent couplet. Our 
author has also personified Tra- 
gedy, in the same meaning, 
where he gives her a bloody 
sceptre, implying the distresses 
of kings, El. i. 87* 

Sive ernentutum furiosa Tragcsdiarccp. 
trum 

Quassat, et effusis crinibus ora 
rotat. 

He then illustrates or exemplifies 
his personification. 

Seu rnrrret Pelopca domus, seu no- 
bilis Hi, 

S«u luit inccstot aula Cicontis avos. 


These four Latin verses form 
the context now before us. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by; 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the Tale of Troy divine. 

In Paradise Regained, he parti- 
cularises the lofty grave tragedians 
of Athens. B. iv. 266. And these 
are they, who display the vicis- 
situdes of human life by examples 
of Great Misfortune, 

High actions and high passion^ best 
describing. 

In the Tractate of Education, he 
recommends “ Attic Tragedies of 
“ stateliest and most regal argu- 
ment.” Edit. 1673. p. 109. 
Ovid, whom Milton in some of 
his prose pieces prefers to all the 
Roman poets besides, has also 
marked the true, at least original, 
rovince of Tragedy, by giving 
er a sceptre. Amor. 1. Hi. i. 11. 
And we there trace Milton’s pall 
also. 

Vcnit et ingenti violcnta Tragcedia 
passu, 

Fronte corns torva, Palla jacebat 
humi: 

Lav a manus Sceptrum late regale te- 
nebat, &c. 

T. Warlon. 

99- Presenting Thebes, or Pe- 
lops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine,] 
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Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower, 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 105 

Such notes as warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love did seek. 


These were the principal subjects 
of the ancient tragedies ; and he 
seems to allude particularly to 
the Septem contra Thebas of 
iEschylus, and the Phaenissce of 
Euripides, and the Antigone of 
Sophocles, and the Thcbais of 
Seneca, which present Thebes; 
and to the Thyestes of Seneca, 
and the Agamemnon of /Eschylus, 
which present Pelops' line; and 
to the Troades of Euripides and 
of Seneca, and other tragedies 
which present the tale of Troy 
divine , therefore called divine be- 
cause built by the gods ; for 1 
think with Mr. Thyer, that di- 
vine is not to be joined with talc, 
as many understand it: and as 
Mr. Jortin notes, it is called in 
Homer Ixi.f 

100. — thoughrare ] Justglanc- 
ing at Shakespeare. Hurd. 

104. Might raise Musteus from 
his bower , ] The poet Musceus 
makes the most distinguished 
figure in Virgil's Elysium. Mn. 

vi. 667. 

Musasum ante omnes, medium nam 
plurima turba 

Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem 
suspicit altis. 

105. Or bid the soul of Orpheus 
sing &c.] It is a property of 
music, that the same strains have 


a power to excite pain or plea- 
sure, as the state is in which it 
finds the hearer. Hence Milton 
makes the self-same strains of 
Orpheus proper to excite both 
the affections of mirth and me- 
lancholy, just as the mind is then 
disposed. If to mirth, he calls 
for such music. 

That Orpheus* self may heave his 
head &c. 

If to melancholy—— 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing &c. 

See Warburton's Shakespeare, 
vol. iii. p. 118. 

105. To Orpheus or his harp 
Milton has frequent allusions in 
other places. As in P. L. iii. 17. 
and in the Tractate on Education, 
“ Melodious sounds on every side 
“ that the harp of Orpheus was 
“ not more charming." We 
have the same allusion in the 
Preface to Philips’s Theatrum 
Poetarum, in which are more 
manifest marks of Milton's hand, 
than in the book itself. Educa- 
tion is that harp of Orpheus , &c. 
p. 3. T. M'arton. 

107. Drew iron tears down 
Pluto's cheek,'] Our author here 
very strongly expresses the sense 
of the following line of Seneca’s 
upon the same occasion, which I 
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Or call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, l to 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That ownM the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar king did ride; 115 

And if ought else great bards beside 


suppose he had in view. Here. 
Fur. 578. 

Deflent et lacrymis diffleilea Dei. 

Thyer. 

109. Or call up him that lefl 
half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 
&c.] 

He means Chaucer and his 
Squire's Tale, wherein Cambus- 
can is king of Sarra in Tartary, 
and has two sons Algarsife and 
Camball, and a daughter named 
Canace. This Tartar king re- 
ceives a present from the king 
of Araby and Ind, of a wondrous 
horse of brass that could transport 
him through the air to any place, 
and a sword of rare qualities j 
and at the same time his daugh- 
ter Canace is presented with a 
virtuous ring and glass, a glass 
by which she could discover 
secrets and future events, and a 
ring by which she could under- 
stand the language of birds. 
This tale was either never finished 
by Chaucer, or part of it is lost : 
but Spenser has endeavoured to 
supply the defect in his Faery 
Queen. See b. iv. cant. ii. s. 32. 
&c. 

109. Hence it appears that 
Milton, among Chaucer's pieces, 
was most struck with his Sqtiier’s 


Tale. It best suited our author's 
predilection for romantic poetry. 
Chaucer is here ranked with the 
sublime poets: his comic vein 
is forgotten and overlooked. See 
Hist. Eng. Poetr. i. 398. — The 
virtuous ring and glass. So Boii 
ardo, Orl. Inam. 1. i. c. xiv. st. 
49. Of Angelica’s magic ring. 

In bocca avea quell and virtuoso. 

And in the Faerie Queene, a sword 
tempered by Merlin is called 
“ the vertuous steele.” And the 
Palmer has “ a vertuous staffe." 
T. War ton. 

116. And if ought else great 
bards beside &c.] Ariosto, and 
Spenser more particularly, of 
whose allegorical poetry it may 
be said with great truth and 
propriety, that more is meant than 
meets the ear. And thus in these 
two little poems Milton makes 
his compliments to our great- 
est English poets, Jonson and 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Spen- 
ser. 

116. Tasso also pretends to an 
allegorical and mysterious mean- 
ing. And his inchanted forest, 
the most conspicuous fiction of 
the kind, might have been here 
intended. Bemi allows, that his 
incantations, giants, magic gar- 
dens, &c. may amuse the igno- 
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In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of tumeys and of trophies hung. 

Of forests and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 120 

Thus night oft see me in thy pale career, 

Till civil-suited morn appear, 


rant, but that the intelligent 
have more penetration, Orl. Inam. 
1. i. c. xxvi. 

Mb toi, ch* avete gl* intelletti sani, 

Mft-ute la dottrina che s* asconde \ 

Sotte queste coperte alte e profondc. 

Milton says in his Apology for 
Smcclymnuui, “ I may tell you 
" whither my younger feet wan- 
“ dered : I betook me among 
“ those lofty fables and romances, 
“ which recount in solemn cantos 
“ the deeds of knighthood, &c.” 
Prose Works, i. 11. T. Warton. 

118. — of trophies /mng.] So 
in Sams. Agon. 1738. 

With ail his trophies hung;, and nets 
enroll’d, &c. 

T. Warton. 

119. Of forests and inchant- 
ments drear.] Mr. Bowie here 
cites the title of a chapter in 
Perceforest, “ Comment le rois 
“ d’ Angleterre entra en la forest, 
“ et des enchantements quil y 
“ trouua.” vol. i. c. xxiv. f. 27. 
He adds other notices of in- 
chanted forests, from Comedias 
de Cervantes, t. i. 121. And 
Batalla de Iloncesvalles, c. xxxi. 
st. ult. There are fine strokes 
of imagination in Lucan’s in- 
chanted grove. In Boyardo’s 
Orlando, the forest of Arden is 
the scene of many of Merlin's 
inchantments. T. Warton. 


120. Where more is meant than 
meets the ear.] Mr. Bowie refers 
to Seneca, Epist. 114. “ In qui- 
“ bus plus intelligendum est 
“ quam audiendum.” T. War- 
ton. 

121. Thus night oft see me in 
thy pale career .] Hitherto we 
have seen the night of the me- 
lancholy man. Here his day 
commences. Accordingly, this 
second part or division of the 
poem is ushered in with a long 
verse. T. Warton. 

122. Till civil-suited mom ap- 
pear Paradise Regained, iv. 
426. 

—till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim steps irv 
amice gray. 

Richardson. 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, 
act iii. sc. 4. 

——Come civil night, 

Thou sober-iuitcd matron, all in black. 

122. In this and in other places 
of Shakespeare, civil is grave, de- 
cent, solemn. B. Jonson applies 
it to the colour of dress. Woman’s 
Prize, act iii. s. 3. 

I do not like the colour, 'tie too civil. 

T. Warton. 

See also Mr. Dunster’s note 
on P. R. iv. 427. E. 
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Not trick’d and frounc’d as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchef’d in a comely cloud, i«5 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or usher’d with a shower still. 

When the gust hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. 130 


123. Not trick'd and frounc'd 
as she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt ,] 
Shakespeare calls dress tricking. 
Mrs. Page, in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, “ Go get us proper- 
“ ties and tricking for our fairies." 
Frounc’d is another word to the 
same purpose, signifying much 
the same as frizzled, crisped, 
curled. The Attic boy is Ce- 
phalus, with whom Aurora fell 
in love as he was hunting. See 
Peck, and Ovid. Met vii. 701. 

125. But kerchef'd in a comely 
cloud,'] Kerchef Is a bead dress 
from the French couvre chef; a 
word used by Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, act 
ii. sc. 3. 

126. While rocking winds are 
piping loud,] So Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. i. s. 1. 

Therefore the winds piping to “* > n 
vain. 

The still, that is, gentle shower, 
in the next line is opposed to 
the “ winds piping loud." See 
note on The Passion, 28. T. 
Warton. 

127. Doctor Johnson, from this 
to the hundred and fifty-fourth 
verse inclusively, thus abridges 
our author’s ideas. “ When the 
“ morning comes, a morning 


“ gloomy with rain and wind, he 
« walks into the dark trackless 
“ woods, falls asleep by some 
“ murmuring water, and with 
“ melancholy enthusiasm, ex- 
“ pects some dream of prognosti- 
" cation, or some music played 
“ by aerial performers.’’ Never 
were fine imagery and fine ima- 
gination so marred, mutilated, 
and impoverished, by a cold, un- 
feeling, and imperfect represent- 
ation i To say nothing, that he 
confounds two descriptions. T. 
Warton. 

130. With minute drops.] A 
natural little circumstance calcu- 
lated to impress a pleasing me- 
lancholy; and which reminds 
one of a similar image in a poet 
that abounds in natural little 
circumstances. Speaking of a 
gentle Spring-Shower, “ ’Tis 
“ scarce to patter heard,” says 
Thomson, Seas. Spring, ver. 176. 
Dr. J. Warton. 

He means, by minute drops 
from off the eaves, not small drops, 
but minute drops, such as drop 
at intervals, by minutes, for the 
shower was now over: as we 
say, minute-guns, and minute- 
bells. In L'Allegro, the lark 
bade good-morrow at the poet’s 
window, through sweet-briars, 
honeysuckles, and vines, spread- 
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And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me Goddess bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 135 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 

There in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, ]40 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh, 


ing, as we have seen, over 
the walls of the house. Now, 
their leaves are dropping wet 
with a morning-shower. T. War- 
ton. 

1S1. And when the sun begins 
to fling 

His flar ing beams,"] 

So Drayton, Nymphid. vol. i. p. 
1449. 

When Phoebus with a face of mirth 
Had /long abroad his bcamet. 

Our author, in his book Of Re- 
formation, of gospel truth. " In 
" a flaring tire bespeckled her.” 
Pr, W. vol. i. 9- T. Warton. 
133, To arched walks qf twi- 
light groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan 
loves.] 

Thus in Browne’s Britannia's 
Pastorals, now in high reputa- 
tion, b. ii. s. iv. p. 104. 

Vow wanders Pan the arched groves 
■ and hills. 

Where fayeries often danc’d. 

Again, ibid. s. ii. p. 44. 

Downe through the arched wood the 
shepherds wend. 


In Comus, in the manuscript, v. 
181. 

In the blind alleys of this arched wood. 

See P. R. ii. 293. and P. L. i. 304. 
Ibid. b. ix. 1107. 

— A pillar'd shade, 

High overarch’d. 

Here, by the way, is accidentally 
Bishop Warburton’s ingenious 
but false idea of the Saracen ar- 
chitecture. Compare also b. iv. 
705. T. Warton. 

134. — shadows brown] Seethe 
notes, P. L. iv. 246. and P. R. ii. 
292. E. 

• 141. — day'sgarisheye,] Garish, 
splendid, gaudy. A word in 
Shakespeare, Richard III. act iv. 
sc. 4. 

a garish flag. 

Romeo and Juliet, act iii. sc. 4. 
—all the world shall be in love with 
night. 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

141. The eye of day for the 
sun, was a common image in 
Spenser, Sylvester, Drayton, Ph. 
Fletcher, Shakespeare, &c. T. 
Warton. 

142. While th* bee with honied 
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That at her flow’ry work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring 

With such consort as they keep, 145 

Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 150 


thigh, &c.] Compare P. R. iv. 
247- where see the note. Com- 
pare also Drayton’s Owle, vol. iv. 
p. 1492. 

See the small brookes as through the 
groves they travel. 

With the smooth cadence of their 
murmuring j 

Each bee with honie on her laden thye. 

T, Warton. 

148. Wave at his wings ] Wave 
is used here as a verb neuter. 

148. I do not exactly under- 
stand the whole of the context 
Is the Dream to wave at Sleep’s 
wings? Doctor Newton will have 
wave to be a verb neuter: and 
very justly, as the passage now 
stands. But let us strike out at, 
and make wave active. 

—Let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave his wings, in airy stream, &c. 

“ Let some fantastic Dream put 
“ the wings of Sleep in motion, 
“ which shall be displayed, or 
“ expanded, in an airy or soft 
“ stream of visionary imagery, 
“ gently falling or settling on 
“ my eye-lids.'' Or, his may 
refer to Dream, and not to Sleep, 
with much the same sense. In 
the mean time, supposing lively 
adverbial, as was now common, 
displayed will connect with pour- 
traiture, that is, “ pourtraiture 


“ lively displayed,” with this 
sense, “ Wave his wings, in an. 
“ airy stream of rich pictures so 
“ strongly displayed in vision as 
“ to resemble real life" Or, 
if lively remain as an adjective, 
much in the same sense, dis- 
played will signify displaying 
itself. On the whole, we must 
not here seek for precise mean- 
ings of parts, but acquiesce in a 
general idea resulting from the 
whole, which I think is suffi- 
ciently seen. T. Warton. 

150. Softly on my eye-lids laid.] 
In the same strain, Fletcher in 
the Faithful Shepherdess, act ii. 
s. 1. vol. iii. p. 126. 

- ■ Sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence, fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids. 

And in the Tragedy of Valenti - 
nian, in an address to Sleep, act 
v. s. 2. vol. iv. p. 353. 

On this afflicted prince fall like a 
cloud 

In gentle showers. 

Nor must I forget an exquisite 
passage in Par. L. b. iv. 614. 

— The timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft slumbrous 
weight inclines 
Our eye-lids. 

But for wildness, and perhaps 
force, of imagery, in expressing 
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And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 


the approach of sleep, Shake- 
speare exceeds all. Mids. N. Dr. 
act iii. 8. 2. 

Tilt o’er their brows death-counter- 
feiting sleep 

With leaden legs and batty wings 
doth creep. 

T. Warlon. 

151. — su-eel music breathe &c.] 
This thought is taken from 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. J or tin. 

151. Andas I wake, sweet music 
breathe 

Above, about, and underneath .] 
Probably suggested to Milton's 
imagination by some of the ma- 
chineries of the Masks under the 
contrivance of Inigo Jones. Hol- 
linshead, describing a very cu- 
rious device or spectacle pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth, 
insists particularly on the secret 
or mysterious music of some fic- 
titious nymphs, “ which,” he 
adds, “ surely had been a noble 
“ hearing, and the more melo- 
“ dious for the varietie [novelty] 
" thereof, because it should come 
" secretlie and strangelie out of 
“ the earth.” Hist. iii. f. 1297. 
Jonson, in a Masque called a 
Particular Entertayicment of the 
Queetie and Prince at Altrope, 
1603, has this stage-direction. 
“ To the sound of excellent soft 
" musique, that was there con- 
" cealed in the thicket, there 
** came tripping up the lawne a 
** beany of faeries,” &c. p. 871. 
edit. 1616. And Shakespeare 
drew from the same source, al- 
though the general idea is from 
Plutarch, Anton. Cleopatr. act iv. 


s. 3. The soldiers are watching 
before the palace. “ Mustek of 
" hautboys under the stage . — 2 
“ Sold. Peace, what noise ? 
“ 1 Sold. List, list ! Musick i' th’ 
“ uir. 3 Sold. Under the earth, 
“ &c.” Sandys, in the Notes to 
his English Ovid, says, that “ In 
“ the garden of the Tuilleries at 
“ Paris, by an artificial device 
f ‘ underground invented for mu- 
“ sicke, 1 have known an echo 
“ repeat a verse.” Edit. Oxon. 
1632. p. 103. Psyche in Apuleius, 
sleeping on a green and flowery 
bank near a romantic grove, is 
awakened by invisible singers 
and unseen harps. Aur. Asin. 1. 
v. p. 87- b. edit. Beroald. By 
the way, the whole of this fic- 
tion in Apuleius, where Pysche 
wafted by the zephyrs into a de- 
licious valley, sees a forest of 
huge trees, containing a superb 
palace richly constructed of ivory, 
gold, and precious stones, in 
which a sumptuous banquet ac- 
companied with music is most 
luxuriously displayed, no person 
in tlie mean time appearing, has 
been adopted by the Gothic ro- 
mance writers. Rinaldo, in 
Tasso’s Inchanted Forest, hears 
unseen harps and singers, c. xvi. 
67. T. Warton. 

152. Above, about, or under- 
neath .] This romantic passage 
has been imitated by an author 
of a strong imagination, an ad- 
mirer and follower of our poet, 
Thomson, in Summer, first edit, 
p. 39- The context is altered 
rather for the worse in the later 
editions. 
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Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 155 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antic pillars massy proof, 


And, frequent, in the middle watch 
of night. 

Or, all day long, in deserts still, are 
heard. 

Now here, now there, now wheeling 
in mid sky. 

Around, or underneath, aerial sounds. 

Sent from angelic harps, and voices 
join’d ; 

A happiness bestow’d by us alone. 

On contemplation, or the hallow’d 
ear 

Of poet, swelling to seraphic strain. 

Dr. J. Warton. 

Adam speaks, with transport, 
of the “ aereal music of cherubic 
“ songs, heard by night from the 
“ neighbouring hills." Par. Lost, 
b. v. 547. See Tempest, act i. 
s. 2. 

Where should this music be, i’ th* air, 
or th' earth f 

It sounds no more !— 

1 hear it now above me. 

T. Warton. 

1 56. To walk the studious cloi- 
ster’s pale,'] Perhaps, “ the stu- 
“ dious cloister’s pale.” Pale, 
inclosure. Milton is fond of the 
singular number. In the next 
line follows as in apposition, 
“ the high -embowed roof.” T. 
Warton. 

This conjecture is ridiculed by 
Dr. Symmons in his Life of Mil- 
ton, p. 121. note; but approved 
by Johnson, Diet. voc. pale. E. 

157- And love the high-emborved 
roof] So the line should be 
VOL. III. 


printed, highly-vaulted. Em- 
bowed is arcuatus, arched. It is 
the same word in Comut, v. 1015. 

Where the bow'd welkin 6low doth 
bend. 

See Gascoigne's Jocasta, act i. s. 
2. fol. 78. a. edit. 1587. 

The gilted roofes embow'd wyth curious 
worke. 

That is, “ vaulted with curious 
“ work.” See more instances in 
Observ. F. Qu. ii. 134. And Syl- 
vester, edit l605. p. 70. 246. 

Old Saint Paul's cathedral, 
from Hollar’s valuable plates in 
Dugdale, appears to have been 
a most stately and venerable pat- 
tern of the Gothic style. Milton 
was educated at Saint Paul’s 
school, contiguous to the church ; 
and thus became impressed with 
an early reverence for the so- 
lemnities of the ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture, its vaults, 
shrines, isles, pillars, and painted 
glass, rendered yet more awful 
by the accompaniment of the 
choral service. Does the pre- 
sent modem church convey these 
feelings ? Certainly not We 
justly admire and approve Sir 
Christopher Wren's Grecian pro- 
portions. Truth and propriety 
gratify the judgment, but they 
do not affect the imagination. 
T. Warton. 

F f 
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And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 160 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voic’d quire below, 


159. And storied windows richly 
dight,'] Storied, or painted with 
stories, that is, histories. That 
this is precisely the meaning of 
the word storied, we may learn 
from Harrison’s Description of 
England, written about the year 
1580, and prefixed to the first 
volume of Hollinshead. “ As 
“ for our churches, all images, 
“ shrines, tabernacles, roodlofts, 
“ and monuments of idolatry, 
“ are removed, taken downe, 
“ and defaced : onelie the stories 
“ in the glass-windowes ex- 
“ cepted, which for want of suf- 
** ficient store of new stuffe, and 
“ by reason of extream charge 
“ that should grow by the alter- 
“ ation of the same into while 
“ panes throughout the realme, 
“ are not altogether abolished in 
“ most places at once, but by 
“ little and little suffered to de- 
“ caie, that white glasse may be 
** provided and set up in their 
“ roomes.” B. ii. c. i. p. 138. 
col. 2. SO. In Cosms we find the 
verb story, v. 516. 

What the sage poetB, taught by th’ 
heavenly Muse, 

Storied of old in high immortal verse. 
In Chaucer, storial occurs for 
historical. Leg. Cleopatr. v. 123. 
p. 343. edit. Urr. 

And this is storial sothe, it is no fable. 

Nathan. Chytraeus, a German, 
not an inelegant Latin poet, in 
his Iter Anglicum, describing the 
costly furniture of the houses in 
London, says that the walls of 


the rooms were hung with storia, 
or histories, and painted tape- 
stries. Poemata, llostoch. 1579- 
p. 171. a. 12mo. 

Totius ast urbis quam sit pretioea 
supellex; 

Parietibus quam sint storia, pictique 
tapetes, 

Inducti.— — 

^Unless the true reading be sto- 
res, i. e. mats, or carpets."] 

In barbarous Latinity, storia 
is sometimes used for histories. 
“ Item volo et ordino, quod liber 
“ meus Chronicarum et Storiarum 
“ Francis;, scriptarum in Gallico, 
“ &c." Prolog, ad Chron. Franc, 
tom. iii. Collect. Historic. Franc, 
p. 152. Again, of a benefactor 
to a monastery, “ Fecit aliam 
“ vestem cum storiis crucifixi 
“ Domini." S. Anastas, in S. 
Leon. iii. Apud Murator. p. 200. 

tom. iii To this extract many 
others from monastic records 
might be easily added, which 
prove the frequent use of the 
word storia for scriptural history. 
T. (Varton. 

160. Casting a dim religious 
light.] Mr. Pope has imitated 
this in his Eloisa to Abelard, ver. 
143. 

Where awful arches make a noon- 
day night. 

And the dim windows shed a solemn 
light. 

161. There lei the pealing organ 
blow, &c.] This shews that Mil- 

ton, however mistaken in other 
respects, did not run into the en- 
thusiastic madness of that fa- 
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In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 165 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 170 

Of every star that heav’n doth shew. 

And every herb that sips the dew ; 


natic age against Church music. 
Thyer. 

Of this species of pensive plea- 
sure, he speaks in a very differ- 
ent tone in the Answer to the 
Eikon Bas. s. xxiv. In his prayer 
he “[the king) remembered what 
" voices of joy and gladness there 
“ were in his chapel, God’s house 
“ in his opinion, between the 
“ singing men and the organs: 
“ — the vanity, superstition, and 
“ misdevotion of which place, 
“ was a scandal far and near ; 
“ wherein so many things were 
“ sung and prayed in those songs 
“ which were not understood, 
“ &c" Again, with similar con- 
tempt, s. xxv. “ His glory in the 
“ gaudy copes, and painted win- 
“ dows, and charioted service- 
“ book, &c.” Pr. W. i. 420. 531. 
T. War ton. 

167. And may at last my weary 
age &c.] There is something ex- 
tremely pleasing and proper in 
this last circumstance, not merely 
as it varies and enlarges the pic- 
ture but as it adds such a perfec- 
tion and completeness to it, by 


conducting the Penseroso so 
happily to the last scene of life, 
as leaves the reader's mind fully 
satisfied: and if preferring the 
one would not look like cen- 
suring the other, I would say 
that in this respect this poem 
claims a superiority over the Al- 
legro, which, although designed 
with equal judgment, and exe- 
cuted with no less spirit, yet ends 
as if something more might still 
have been added. Thyer. 

It should be remarked, that 
Milton wishes to die in the cha- 
racter of the melancholy man. 
T. Warton. 

172. And every herb that sips 
the dew.] It seems probable that 
Milton was a student in botany. 
For he speaks with great plea- 
sure of the hopes he had formed 
of being assisted in this study by 
his friend Charles Deodate, who 
was a physician. Epitaph. Da- 
mon. 150. 

Tu tnihi percurre* medicos, tua gra- 
mina, succos, &c. 

T. Warton. 

F f 2 
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Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


173. Till old experience do at- 
tain 

To something like prophetic 
strain.'] 

This resembles what Cornelius 
Nepos says of Cicero, that his 
prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, for he foretold every 
thing that happened afterwards 
like a prophet. — et facile exis- 
timari possit, prudentiam quo- 
dammodo esse divinationem. 
Non enim Cicero ea solum, quae 
vivo se accidcrunt, futura prae- 
dixit, sed etiam quae nunc usu 
veniunt, cecinit, ut vates. Vita 
Attici, cap. 16. This ending is 
certainly very fine, but though 
Mr. Thyer thinks it perfect and 
complete, yet others have been of 
opinion that something more 
might still be added, and I have 
seen in Mr. Richardson's book 
some lines of Mr. John Hughes. 

There let Time’s creeping winter 
shed 

His reverend snow around my head; 

And while I feel by fast degrees 

My sluggard blood wax chill and 
freeze. 

Let thought unveil to my fix'd eye 

A scene of deep eternity, 

Till life dissolving at the view, 

I wake and find the vision true. 

173. But this addition was not 
made by Hughes, as I appre- 
hend, from any peculiar predi- 
lection for Milton’s poem. 
Hughes was a frequent and pro- 
fessed writer of cantatas, masks, 
operas, odes, and songs for mu- 
sic. In particular, before the in- 
troduction of Italian operas on 


the English stage, he wrote six 
cantatas, composed by Pepusch, 
which were designed as an essay 
or specimen, the first in its kind, 
for compositions in English after 
the Italian manner. He was also 
employed in fitting old pieces 
for music. In the year 1711, 
Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Clayton a composer, established 
concerts in York-buildings; and 
there is a letter dated that year, 
written by Steele to Hughes, in 
which they desire him to ' ' alter 
“ this poem [Dry den's Alexan- 
" ders Feast ] for music, pre- 
“ serving as many of Dryden's 
“ verses as you can. It is to be 
“ performed by a voice well 
" skilled in recitative : but you 
“ understand all these matters 
“ much better than Yours, &c.” 
[See ibid. p. xv. xvii. and p. 127. 
and voL ii. p. 71.] The two pro- 
jectors, we may probably sup- 
pose, were busy in examining 
collections of published poetry 
for words to be set to music, for 
their concerts ; and stumbled in 
their search on one or both of 
Milton's two poems. These they 
requested Hughes, an old and 
skilful practitioner in that sort 
of business, to alter and adapt 
for musical composition. What 
he had done for Dryden, he 
might be desired to do for Mil- 
ton. This seems to be the his- 
tory of Hughes’s supplemental 
lines. Hughes, however, has an 
expression from Cumus, in his 
Thought on a Garden, written 
1704. Poems, vol. i. p. 171. v.3. 
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These pleasures Melancholy give, 175 

And I with thee will choose to live. 


Here Contemplation prunes her 
wings. 

See Com. v. 377, 378. and the 
note. T. War Ion. 

Of these two exquisite little 
poems, I think it clear that this 
last is the most taking ; which is 
owing to the subject. The mind 
delights most in these solemn 
images, and genius delights most 
to paint them. Hurd. ; 

It will be no detraction from 
the powers of Milton's original 
genius and invention to remark, 
that he seems to have borrowed 
the subject of L' Allegro and II 
Penseroso, together with some 
particular thoughts, expressions, 
and rhymes, more especially the 
idea of a contrast between these 
two dispositions, from a’ forgotten 
poem prefixed to the first edition 
of Burton’s Anatomie of Melan- 
choly, entitled, “ The Author’s 
“ Abstract' of Melancholy, or a 
“ Dialogue between Pleasure and 
“ Pain." Here Pain is Melan- 
choly. It was written, as I con- 
jecture, about the year 1600. I 
will make no apology for ab- 
stracting and citing as much of 
this poem, as will be sufficient to 
prove to a discerning reader, how 
far it had taken possession of 
Milton’s mind. The measure 
will appear to be the same ; and 
that our author was at least an 
attentive reader of Burton’s book, 
may be already concluded from 
the traces of resemblance which 
I have incidentally noticed in 
passing through the L’Allegro 
and II Penseroso. 

When I goe musing all alone, 

Thinking of diverse thinges fore- 
known j 


When I build castles in the ayre, 
Voide of sorrow, voide of feare : 
Pleasing mysclfe with phantasmes 
sweet, 

Methinkes the time runnes very fleet. 
All my joy es to this are folly. 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy ! 
When to myself I act and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time be- 
guile. 

By a brooke side, or wood so greene, 
Unheard, unsoughtfor, and unscene; 
A thousand pleasures do me blesse, 
&c. 

Methinkes I hear, methinkes I see, 
Sweet musicke, wondrous melodic ; 
Townes, palaces, and cities fine. 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine : 
Whatever is lovely or divine : 

All other joyes to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy 1 
Methinkes I heare, methinkes I see 
Ghostes, goblins, fiendes: my phan- 
tasie » 

Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 

Dolefull outcries, fearcfull sightes. 
My sad and dismall soule aflrightes : 
All my griefes to this are folly, 
Noughte so damnde as Melancholy ! 
&c. &c. , 


As to the very elaborate work 
to which these visionary verses 
are no unsuitable introduction, 
the writer’s variety of learning, 
his quotations from scarce and 
curious books, his pedantry 
sparkling with rude wit and 
shapeless elegance, miscellane- 
ous matter, intermixture of agree- 
able tales and illustrations, and 
perhaps, above all, the singu- 
larities of his feelings clothed in 
an uncommon quaintness of style, 
have contributed to render it, 
even to modern readers, a valu- 
able repository of amusement 
and information. 

But 1 am here tempted to add 
a part of Burton’s prose, for the 
sake of shewing, at one view, 
F f 3 
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how nearly Milton has sometimes 
pursued his train of thought, and 
selection of objects, in various 
passages of L' Allegro and II 
Penseroso. It is in the chapter 
entitled. Exercise rectified both of 
Body and Minde. “ But the most 
“ pleasing of all outward pas- 
“ times is, Deambulatio per 
“ amaena loca, to make a pretty 
“ progresse, to see citties, cas- 
" ties, townes: as Fracastorius, 

41 Vis ere serpe armies nitidos 9 peramte • 
44 naque Tcnifte, 

“ Ft placidas summit sectari in mon- 
** tibus auras . 

“To walke amongst orchards, 
“ gardens, bowres, and artificial! 
“ wildernesses, green thickets, 
“ arches, groves, rillets. foun- 
“ tains, and such like pleasant 
“ places, like that Antiochian 

“ Daphne, pooles, betwixt 

“ wood and water, in a faire 
“ meadow by a river side, to 
“ disport in some pleasant plaine, 
“ to run up a steepe hill, or sit 
“ in a shadie seat, must needes 
“ be a delectable recreation. — 
“To see some pageant or sight 
“ go by, as at coronations, wed- 
“ dings, and such like solemni- 
“ ties; to see an ambassadour, 
“ or prince, met, received, en- 
“ tertained with maskes, shewes, 
“ &c. — The country has its re- 
“ creations, may-games, feasts, 
“ wakes, and merry meetings. 

“ All seasons, almost all 

“ places, have their severall pas- 
“ times, some in somraer, some 
“ in winter, some abroad, some 

" within. The ordinary re- 

“ creations which we have in 
“ winter, and in most solitary 
“ times busy our mindes with. 


“ are cardes, tables, — musicke, 
“ maskes, ulegames, catches, 
“ purposes, questions*, merry 
“ tales of errant knights, kings, 
“ queenes, lovers, lordes, ladies, 
“ dwarfes, theeves, fayries, &c. 
“ — Dancing, singing, masking, 
“ mumming, stage-pLayes, how- 
“ soever they bee heavily cen- 
“ sured by some severe Catos, 
" yet if opportunely and soberly 
“ used, may justly be approved. 
“ — To read, walke, and see 
“ mappes and pictures, statues, 
“ old coynes of severall sortes, 
“ in a fayre gallerie, artificial! 
“ workes, &c. Whosoever he is 
“ therefore, that is overrunne 
" with solitarinesse, or carried 
“ away with a pleasing melancholy 
“ and vaine conceits, — I can pre- 
“ Scribe him no better remedie 
“ than this of study.” He winds 
up his system of studious recre- 
ation with a recommendation of 
the sciences of morality, astro- 
nomy, botany, &c. “ To see a 

“ well-cut herball, all hearbs, 
“ trees, flowers, plants, expressed 
“ in their proper colours to the 
“ life, &c." P. ii. s. 2. p. 224 — 
234. edit 1624. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Nice Valour, or Passionate Mad- 
man, there is a beautiful song on 
Melancholy, some of the senti- 
ments of which, as Sympson 
long since observed, appear to 
have been dilated and height- 
ened in the II Penseroso. See 
act iii. s. 1 . vol. x. p. SS6. Milton 
has more frequently and openly 
copied the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, than of Shake- 
speare. One is therefore sur- 
prised, that in his panegyric on 


* Crou-jmrpctcs, Qucitioni and conmanit, such as Milton calls “ Quips, and 
“ Cranks, and wanton Wiles.” V Allegro, v. 2T. 
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the stage, he did not mention 
the twin-bards, when he cele- 
brates the learned sock of Jon- 
son, and the wood-notes wild of 
Shakespeare. 

L’ AUegro and II Penseroso may 
be called the two first descriptive 
poems in the English language. 
It is perhaps true, that the char 
racters are not sufficiently kept 
apart. But this circumstance has 
been productive of greater ex- 
cellencies. It has been remarked, 
“ No mirth indeed can be found 
“ in his melancholy, but I am 
“ afraid I always meet some me- 
" lancholy in his mirth." Mil- 
ton’s is the dignity of mirth. 
His cheerfulness is the cheerful- 
ness of gravity. The objects he 
( selects in his L' AUegro are so far 
gay, as they do not naturally 
excite sadness. Laughter and 
jollity are named only as personi- 
fications, and never exemplified. 
Quips and cranks, and wanton 
miles, are enumerated only in 
general terms. There is speci- 
fically no mirth in contemplating 
a fine landscape. And even his 
landscape, although it has flow- 
ery meads and flocks, wears a 
shade of pensiveness ; and con- 
tains russet lawns, fallows grey, 
and barren mountains, overhung 
with labouring clouds. Its old 
turretted mansion peeping from 
the trees, awakens only a train 
of solemn and romantic, perhaps 
melancholy, reflection. Many a 
pensive man listens with delight 
to the milk-maid singing blithe, 
to the mower whetting his scythe, 
and to a distant peal of village- 
bells. He chose such illustrations 
as minister matter for true po- 
etry, and genuine description. 
Even his most brilliant imagery 
is mellowed with the sober hues 


of philosophic meditation. It was 
impossible for the author of II 
Penseroso to be more cheerful, 
or to paint mirth with levity ; 
that is, otherwise than in the 
colours of the higher poetry. 
Both poems are the result of the 
same feelings, and the same ha- 
bits of thought. See note on 
L'All.v. 146. 

Doctor Johnson has remarked, 
that in L' Allegro, “ no part of 
“ the gaiety is made to arise from 
“ the pleasures of the bottle.” 
The truth is, that Milton means 
to describe the cheerfulness of 
the philosopher or the student, 
the amusements of a contempla- 
tive mind. And on this princi- 
ple, he seems unwilling to allow, 
that Mirth is the offspring of 
Bacchus and Venus, deities who 
preside over sensual gratifica- 
tions; but rather adopts the 
fiction of those more serious and 
sapient fablers, who suppose, that 
her proper parents are Zephyr 
and Aurora: intimating, that his 
cheerful enjoyments are those of 
the temperate and innocent kind, 
of early hours and rural pleasures. 
That critic does not appear to 
have entered into the spirit, or to 
have comprehended the meaning, 
of our author's Allegro. 

No man was ever so disquali- 
fied to turn puritan as Milton. 
In both these poems, he professes 
himself to be highly pleased with 
the choral church-music, with 
Gothic cloisters, the painted 
windows and vaulted isles of a 
venerable cathedral, with tilts and 
tournaments, and with masques 
and pageantries. What very 
repugnant and unpoetical prin- 
ciples did he afterwards adopt ! 
He helped to subvert monarchy, 
to destroy subordination, and to 
F f 4 
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level all distinctions of rank. 
But this scheme was totally in- 
consistent with the splendours of 
society, with throngs of knights 
and barons bold, with store of 
ladies, and high triumphs, which 
belonged to a court. Pomp, and 
feast, and revelry, the show of 
Hymen, with mask and antique 
pageantry, were among the state 
and trappings of nobility, which 
he detested as an advocate for 
republicanism. His system of 
worship, which renounced all 


outward solemnity, all that had 
ever any connection with po- 
pery, tended to overthrow the 
studious cloisters pale, and the 
high embowed roof ; to remove the 
storied windows richly dight, and 
to silence the pealing organ and 
the full-voiced quire. The de- 
lights arising from these objects 
were to be sacrificed to the cold 
and philosophical spirit of Cal- 
vinism, which furnished no plea- 
sures to the imagination. 


V 


\ 
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XV. 

ARCADES*. 

Part of an Entertainment presented to the Countess 
Dowager of Derby at Harefeldf, by some noble per- 
sons of her family, who appear on the scene in 
pastoral habit, moving toward the seat of state, 
with this song. 


Song I. 

LOOK nymphs, and shepherds look, 
What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry, 
Too divine to be mistook ; 


* This poem is only part of an 
Entertainment, or Mask, as it is 
also entitled in Milton’s Manu- 
script, the rest probably being of 
a different nature, or composed 
by a different hand. The Count- 
ess Dowager of Derby, to whom 
it was presented, must have been 
Alice, daughter of Sir John 
Spenser of Althorp in Northamp- 
tonshire, Knight, and the widow 
of Ferdinando Stanley, the fifth 
Earl of Derby : and Harefield is 
in Middlesex, and according to 
Camden lieth a little to the north 
of Uxbridge, so that I think we 
may certainly conclude, that Mil- 
ton made this poem while he re- 
sided in that neighbourhood with 
his father at Horton near Cole- 
brooke. It should seem too, 
that it was made before the Mask 
at Ludlow, as it is a more im- 
perfect essay: and Frances the 
second daughter of this Countess 


Dowager of Derby being married 
to John Earl of Bridgwater, be- 
fore whom was presented the 
Mask at Ludlow, we may con- 
ceive in some measure how Mil- 
ton was induced to compose the 
one after the other. The alliance 
between the families naturally 
and easily accounts for it: and 
in all probability the Genius of 
the wood in this poem, as well 
as the attendant Spirit in the 
Mask, was Mr. Henry Lawes, 
who was the great master of 
music at that time, and taught 
most of the young nobility. 

t Part of an entertainment pre- 
sented to the Countess of Derby at 
Harefield, &c.] We are tola by 
Norden, an accurate topographer 
who wrote about the year 1590, 
in his Speculum Britannue, under 
Harefield in Middlesex, “ There 
“ Sir Edmond Anderson, Knight, 
“ Lord Chief Justice of the 
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This, this is she 5 

To whom our vows and wishes bend ; 

Here our solemn search hath end. 


Fame, that her high worth to raise, 

SeemM erst so lavish and profuse. 

We may justly now accuse 10 

Of detraction from her praise ; 

Less than half we find exprest. 

Envy bid conceal the rest. 


“ Common Pleas, hath a faire 
“ house standing on the edge of 
“ the hill. The river Colne pass- 
“ ing neare the same, through 
“ the pleasantmeadows and sweet 
“ pastures, yielding both delight 
“ and profit.” Spec. Brit. p. i. 
page 21. I viewed this house a 
few years ago, when it was for 
the most part remaining in its 
original state. It has since been 
pulled down: the porter's lodges 
on each side the gateway are 
converted into a commodious 
dwelling-house. T. Warton. 

1. Look nymphs, and shep- 
herds look, &c ] See the ninth 
division of Spenser’s Epithala- 
mion. And Spenser’s jiprill, in 
praise of Queen Elizabeth. 

See, where she sits upon the grassie 
greene. Sec. 

See also Fletcher's Faithful Shep- 
herdess, a. i. s. 1. vol. iii. p. 1 50. 
T. Warton, 

5. This, this is she.] Milton 
had here been looking back to 
Jonson, the most eminent mask- 
writer that had yet appeared, 
and had fallen upon some of his 
formularies and modes of address. 
For thus Jonson, in an Enter- 


taynment at Altrope, 1603. Works, 
1616. p. 874. 

This is shee, 

This is shee, 

In whose world of grace, &c. 

We shall find other petty imita- 
tions from Jonson. Milton says, 
v. 106. 

Though Syrinx your Pan’s mistress 
were, 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 

So Jonson, ibid. p. 871. Of the 
queen and young prince, 

That is Cyparissus’ face, 

And the dame has Syrinx’ grace ; 

O, that Pan were now in place, &c. 

Again, Milton says, v. 46. 

— And curl the grove 
In ringlets quaint. 

So Jonson, in a Masque at Wel- 
heek, 1633. v. 15. 

When was old Sherwood’s head more 
quaintly curl'd? 

But see below, at v. 46. And 
Observat. on Spenser's F. Q. vol. 
ii. 25 6, T. Warton. 

10. We may justly now accuse 
&c.] , These lines were thus at 
first in the Manuscript. 

Note icerm guilty of a Jure 
And detraction from her praise 
I .ess than half the hath exprest. 
Envy bid her hide the rest. 
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Mark what radiant state she spreads, 

In circle round her shining throne, 15 

Shooting her beams like silver threads; 

This, this is she alone. 

Sitting like a Goddess bright. 

In the centre of her light. 

Might she the wise Latona be, 20 

Or the tow’red Cybele, 

Mother of a hundred Gods ; 

Juno dares not give her odds ; 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity so un parallel ’d ? 25 

[As they come forward, the Genius of the wood appears, and 
turning toward them, speaks.] 

Genius. 

STAY gentle swains, for though in this disguise, 

I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes ; 

Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 
Of that renowned flood, so often sung. 

Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluice so 


18. Silting like &c.] It was 
at first. 

Seated like a goddess bright, &c. 

23. Juno daret not &c.] The 
Manuscript had at first, 

Ceres dares not give her odds ; 

Who mould have thought this clime 
had held &c. 

23. • — give her odds;'} Too 
lightly expressed for the occasion. 
Hurd. 

27. I see bright honour sparkle 


through your eyes;} Dr. Sym* 
mons, L\fe of Milton, p. 98 . refers 
to Shakespeare, Alts well that 
ends well, 

The honour. Sir, which flames in 
your fair eyes. 

E. 

30. Divine Alpheus, &c.] A 
famous river of Arcadia, that 
sinking under ground passeth 
through the sea without mixing 
his stream with the salt waters. 
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Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse ; 

And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 

Fair silver-buskin’d nymphs as great and good, 

I know this quest of yours, and free intent 

Was all in honour and devotion meant 35 

To the great mistress of yon princely shrine. 

Whom with low reverence I adore as mine, 

And with all helpful service will comply 
To further this night’s glad solemnity ; 

And lead ye where ye may more near behold 40 

What shallow-searching Fame has left untold ; 

Which I full oft amidst these shades alone 
Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon : 

For know by lot from Jove I am the Power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 45 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 


and riseth at last with the foun- 
tain Arethuse near Syracuse in 
Sicily. Virg. Mn. iii. 694. 

— Alpheum fama eat hue Elidia am- 
netn, 

Occultas egisse vias subter mare, qui 
nunc 

Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculia confunditur 
■India. 

34. — this quest] Inquiry, 
search. P. L. ii. 830. “ To search 
with wandering quest." And so 
also P. L. ix. 414. Ode F. Inf. 
18. Comus, 321. T. Warton. 

41. What shallow-searching 
Fame &c.] At first the verse run 
thus. 

Those virtues which duti Fame hath 
left untold. 

44. — by lot] Allotment, Com. 
20. Took in by lot. T. Warton. 


44. — I am the Potter] It was 
at first, 

—I have the power. 

46. — and curl the grore] So 
Drayton, Polyolb. s. vii. vol. ii. 
p. 789. “ Banks crown’d with 
“ curled groves.” And so in 
several other places; and in a 
line which Jonson perhaps re- 
membered, ibid. s. xxxiii. vol. iii. 
p. 1111. 

Where Sherwood her cur rd front into 
the cold doth above. 

Jonson also and Browne apply 
the same epithet frequently to 
the woods or the tops of trees. 
Compare note on P. R. ii. 289. 
T. Warton. 

47. With ringlets quaint,] It 
was at first. In ringlets quaint. 
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And all my plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill : 

And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, so 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 

Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 

When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round, 

Over the mount, and all this hallow’d ground, 55 
And early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumb’ring leaves, or tassell’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 

Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 

With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless ; go 


47. Quaint is here in the sense 
of Shakespeare, Mids. N. Dr. a. 
ii. s. L 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton 
green. 

For lack of tread are ^distinguish- 
able. 

T. War ton. 

4S- And all my plants L save 
from nightly ill 
Of noisome minds, and blasting 
vapours chill.] 

This is the office of a kindred 
spirit in Camus, supposed to 
dwell in rural shrine, as the Ge- 
nius at Harefield in oaken boner. 
Com. 269. 

Forbidding every Weak untimely fog 
To touch the prosperous growth of 
this tail wood. 

T. Warton. 

49. — and blasting vapours 
chill :] In the Manuscript it is 

—or blasting vapours chill. 

50. And from the boughs &c.] 
It was at first. 


And from the leaves brush off &c. 

54. I fetch my round, ~\ Sb in 
Cymbeline, a. L s. 2. “ I’ll fetch 
“ a turn, &c.” And in the Acts 
Apost. xxviii. 13. “ We fet a 
“ compass." But the phrase is 
still in use. T. Warton. 

57. — tassell’d horn ] Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. i. cant. viii. st. 3. 

—an horn of bugle small. 

Which hung adown his side in twisted 
gold 

And tassels gay. 

53. See L' Allegro, 5fL “ Through 
“ the high wood echoing shrill.” 
T. Warton. 

59. Number my ranks, and visit 
every sprout .] Tasso, Gier. Lib. 
c. xiii. 8. But there the inchanted 
forest is consigned to bad demons. 

Prcndcte in guardia questa silva, e 

! queste 

Piante, che numerate a voi conseg- 
no. 

T. Warton. 
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But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony, 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 


62. Hath lock’d up tnorlalsense,] 
He had written at first Hath 
chain’d mortality. 

64. — the nine infolded spheres ,] 
According to the doctrine of the 
ancients, as it is explained by 
Cicero. Somnium Scipionis 4. 
Novem tibi orbibus, vel potius 
globis, connexa sunt omnia: and 
then he enumerates them in this 
order, heaven or the sphere of 
the stars, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
Moon, and the Earth. And in 
the next chapter he speaks of 
the music of the spheres. Quid ? 
hie, inquam, quis est, qui com- 
plet aures meas tantus et tarn 
dulcis sonus? and describes it, 
and accounts for mankind's not 
hearing it. Hie vero tantus est 
totius mundi incitatissiroa con- 
versione sonitus, ut eum aures 
hominum capere non possint: 
sicut intueri solem adversum ne- 
quitis, ejuscjue radiis acies vestra 
sensusque vincitur. See also Ma- 
crobius In Somn. Scip. lib. ii. 
cap. 4. Ergo universi mundani 
corporis sphaerae novem sunt, &c. 

04. This is Plato's system. 
Fate, or Necessity, holds a spindle 
of adamant: and, with her three 
daughters, Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos, who handle the vital 
web wound about the spindle, 
she conducts or turns the hea- 
venly bodies. Nine Muses, or 
Syrens, sit on the summit of the 
spheres ; which, in their revolu- 
tions produce the most ravishing 
musical harmony. To this har- 


mony, the three daughters of 
Necessity perpetually sing in 
correspondent tones. In the 
mean time, the adamantine spin- 
dle, which is placed in the lap 
or on the knees of Necessity, 
and on which the fate of men 
and gods is wound, is also re- 
volved. This music of the 
spheres, proceeding from the 
rapid motion of the heavens, is 
so loud, various, and sweet, as 
to exceed all aptitude or propor- 
tion of the human ear, and there- 
fore is not heard by men. More- 
over, this spherical music consists 
of eight unisonous melodies : the 
ninth is a concentration of all the 
rest, or a diapason of all those 
eight melodies ; which diapason, 
or concentus, the nine Sirens sing 
or address to the supreme Being. 
This last circumstance, while it 
justifies a doubtful reading, illus- 
trates or rather explains a pas- 
sage in these lines. At a solemn 
Music, v. 6. 

That undisturbed song of pure con- 
cent. 

Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d 
throne. 

To Him that sits thereon. 

Milton, full of these Platonic 
ideas, has here a reference to 
this consummate or concentual 
Song of the ninth sphere, which 
is undisturbed and pure, that is, 
unallayed and perfect. The Pla- 
tonism is here, however, in some 
degree christianized. 

These notions are to be found 
in the tenth book of Plato’s -Re- 
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And sing to those that hold the vital sheers, 65 

And turn the adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 70 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heav’nly tune, which none can hear 


public, in his Timams, and other 
parts of his works; but they 
cannot be well understood or 
digested without the assistance 
of Proclus, who yet has partly 
clouded the system with new 
refinements. Hence we are to 
interpret Spenser in the Platonic 
Hymne in Honour of Beautie. 

For Love i» a celestial l harmonic 

Of likewise hearts, com posed of starrei 
concent. 

T. Warton. 

72. After the heav'nly tune, 
which none can hear &c.] To the 
same purpose Shakespeare speak- 
ing likewise of the music of the 
spheres. Merchant of Venice, 
act v. sc. 1 . 

There’* not the smallest orb, which 
thou behold’st. 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d che- 
rubim* ; 

Such harmony is in immortal sounds 1 

But whilst this muddy vesture of 
decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot 
hear it. 

72. After the heav’nly tune, 
which none can hear 

Of human mould, with gross un- 
purged ear.] 

] do not recollect this reason in 
Plato, the Sonmium Scipionis, or 
Macrobius. But our author, in 
an academic Prolusion on the 


Music of the Spheres, having ex- 
plained Plato’s theory, assigns a 
similar reason. “ Quod autem 
“ nos hanc minime audiamus har- 
“ moniam, sane in causa videtur 
“ esse, furacis Promethei auda- 
“ cia, quae tot mala hominibus 
“ invexit, et simul hanc felicita- 
" tem nobis abstulit, qua nec 
“ unquam frui licebit, dum sce- 
“ leribus cooperti belluinis, cu- 
" piditatibus obrutescimus. — At 
“ si pura, si nivea gestaremus 
“ pectora — turn quidem suavis- 
“ sima ilia stellarum circum- 
“ euntium musica personarent 
“ aures nostrse et opplerentur.” 
Prose Works , vol. ii. 588. See 
Observat. on Spenser’s F. Q. ii. 
82. On the same principle, the 
airy music which the waking 
poet hears in II Penseroso, was 
sent only " by some spirit to 
“ mortals good." v. 153. And in 
his Prose Works, he mentions 
those “ celestial songs to others 
“ inapprehensible, but not to those 
“ who were not defiled with 
“ women, &c." Apol. Smeclymn. 
p. 1 78. edit. Tol. It is the same 
philosophy in Camus, v. 457. 

And io clear thought, and solemn 
vision, 

Tell her of things which no grots car 
can hear. 

T. Warton. 
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Of human mould with gross unpurged ear; 

And yet such music worthiest were to blaze 

The peerless height of her immortal praise, 75 

Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit. 

If my inferior hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds, yet as we go, 

Whate’er the skill of lesser gods can show, 

I will assay, her worth to celebrate, 80 

And so attend ye toward her glittering state: 

Where ye may all that are of noble stem 
Approach, and kiss her sacred vesture’s hem. 


Song II. 

O’ER the smooth enamell’d green, 

Where no print of step hath been, 85 


73. With gross unpurged ear ;] 
Compare Shakespeare, Mids. N. 
Dr. a. iii. s. 1. 

And I wiU purge thy mortal grossness 
so. 

That thou will like an airy spirit go. 

And see Comtis, v. 997. 

List mortals, if your cart be true. 

T. Warton. 

77. — Hand or voice could hit, 
&c.] Parad. Reg. iv. 254. “ Toner 
“ and numbers hit by voice or 
“ hand." And, i. 171. “ The hand 
“ sung with the voice." T. War- 
ton. 

81. And so attend ye lotvard 
her glittering state:'] Jonson, 
Hymencei, vol. v. 272. 

And see where Juno— 

Displays her glittering stale and chair. 

A state is a canopy. See the 
notes P. L. vii. 440. and x. 445. 
T. Warton. 

83. Approach, and kiss her sa- 


cred vesture's hem.] Fairfax, in 
the metrical dedication of his 
Tasso to Queen Elizabeth, bids 
his Muse not approach too boldly, 
nor soil 

her vesture's hem. 

I must not quit Milton’s Genius 
without observing, that a Genius 
is more than once introduced in 
Jonson’s Underwoods&ndMasques. 
See the poems on Lord Bacon’s 
'birth-day, written 1620, vol. vi. 
425. and in “ Part of the King’s 
“ Entertainment passing to nis 
“ Coronation,” the Genius of 
London appears. Ed. fol. 1616. 
p. 849. And in the Entertain- 
ment at Theobald's, 1 607, the dia- 
logue is chiefly supported by a 
Genius, p. 887. And the Fates 
are represented teaching future 
things to the Genius of this piece, 
who is the Genius of the palace 
of Theobald’s, p.888. T. Warton. 

84. — enameird green.] Ena- 
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Follow me as I sing. 

And touch the warbled string, 

Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof. 

Follow me, 90 

I will bring you where she sits. 

Clad in splendor as befits 
Her deity. 

Such a rural Queen 

All Arcadia hath not seen. 95 

Song III. 

NYMPHS and Shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks, 


melled, with this application, oc- 
curs repeatedly in Sylvester’s 
Du Bartas. And in Drayton, 
Sydney, and Peele. T. Warton. 

87- — warbled string .] That 
is, the lute accompanied with the 
voice. T. Warton. 

89- — branching elm star-proof.] 
That is, which will resist the evil 
influence of the planets. It is a 
vulgar superstition that one 
species of elm has this virtue. 
Warburlon. 

But I believe he means no 
more than, proof against the rays 
of the sun ; impenetrable to star 
or sun -light, as he says P. L. ix. 
1086. where see the note. Hurd. 

One of Peacham’s Emblems is 
the picture of a large and lofty 
grove, which defies the influence 
of the moon and stars appearing 
over it. This grove, in the 
verses affixed, is said to be. 

Not picrceable to power of any starrc. 

VOL. III. 


See Peacham’s Minerva Br it anna, 
p. 182. edit. 1612. 4to. But 
literally the same line is applied 
to a grove in the Faerie Queene, 
i. i. 7- Where Spenser seems to 
have imitated Statius, Theb. 1. x. 
85. 

— Nulli penetrabilis astro 
Lucus iners.— 

Compare our author, P. L. b. ix, 
1088. 

Where highest woods impenetrable 
To star, or sun-light, spread their 
umbrage broad. 

Sylvester has “ Sun-proof ar- 
“ hours," Du Bartas, p. 171. 
edit. l6’21. Works. But s tar- 
proof k astrological, as in Martin’s 
Dumbe Knight, 1608. Reed’s 
Old. PI. iv. 479. 

Or else star-cross’d with some hagg's 
hcllishncss. 

T. Warton. 
97. By sandy Ladon's lilied 
banks, &c.] This was the most 

G s 


Is 
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On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 100 

A better soil shall give ye thanks. 

From the stony Maenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us, 

Here ye shall have greater grace, 

To serve the Lady of this place. 105 

Though Syrinx your Pan’s mistress were, 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 

Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen.* 


beautiful river of Arcadia, and 
the others are famous mountains 
of that country: and the poet 
calls it sandy Ladon after Ovid, 
Met. i. 702. ' 

Donee arcnoH placitum Ladonis ad 
amnem 

Venerit. 

and it might properly be said to 
have lilied banks, since Diony- 
sius, as I find him quoted by 
Famaby, has called it EuxxXxfMt 
vtrufict neu tumfittet Actimx. 

97. I know not that Dionysius 
mentions the river Ladon any 
where, but in the following verse 
of the Periegesis, v. 41 7- 

H%t it etyvyw /irixtntrai via n flaiai. 

Ovid mentions Ladon more than 
once, but without its lilies. Com- 
pare Statius, Theb. ix. 573. And 
Callimachus, Hymn. Jov. v. 18. 

Festus Avienus, I believe, is 
the only ancient Latin poet, if 
he deserves the name, who speaks 
of the fertility of the fields 
washed by Ladon. Dcscript. Orb. 
v. 574. 


Hie distenlus aqua tala lam bit pinguid 
Ladon. 

But by lilied banks we are 
perhaps only to understand water- 
lilies. Lilied seems to have been 
no uncommon epithet for the 
banks of a river. So in Syl- 
vester, cited in England’s Par- 
nassus, 1600. p. 479* [Works, 
ut supr. p. 1201.] 

By some cleare river’s lillic.paved side. 

T. Warton. 

* Alice, Countess Dowager of 
Derby, was the lady before whom 
this Mask was presented at Hare- 
field. She married Ferdinando 
Lord Strange; who on the death 
of his father Henry, in 15.94, 
became Earl of Derby, but died 
the next year. She was the 
sixth daughter of Sir John Spen- 
ser of Althorpe in Northampton- 
shire. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
who died in 1617- See Prelim. 
N. on Comus. And Dugd. Baron. 
iii. 414, 251. She died Jan. 26, 
1635-6, and was buried at Hare- 
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field. Arcades could not there- 
fore have been acted after 1636. 
See MSS. Willis, Bibl. Bodl. fol. 
Num. viii. f. 54. Pedigr. Bucks. 
Harrington has an Epigram to 
this lady, b. iii. 47. In praise of 
the Countesse of Derby, married 
to the Lord Cliancellour. 

This noble Countesse lived many 
yeeres 

With Derby, one of England’s great- 
est peeres ; 

Fruitful! and faire, and of so elcare 
a name 

That nil this region marvell'd at her 
fame: 

But this brave peere extinct by 
hastned fate, 

She staid, ah! too too long, in 
widowes state ; 

And in that state took so sweet state 
upon her 

All cares, eyes, tongues, heard, saw, 
and told, her honour, &c. 

A Dedication to this Lady 
Dowager Derby, full of the most 
exalted panegyric, is prefixed to 
Thomas Gainsford's Historie of 
Trebizovde, a set of tales. Lond. 
I6l6. 4to. 

But Milton is not the only 
Great English poet who has cele- 
brated tliis Countess Dowager 
of Derby. She was the sixth 
daughter, as we have seen, of 
Sir John Spenser, with whose 
family Spenser the poet claimed 
an alliance. In his Colin Clouts 
come home again, written about 
1595, he mentions her under the 
appellation of Amarillis, with her 
sisters Phillis, or Elizabeth, and 


Charillis, or Anne ; these three 
of Sir John Spenser’s daughters 
being best known at court. See 
v. 536. 

Ne les.e praise-worthy are the Sisters 
three, See. 

After a panegyric on the two 
first, he next comes to Amarillis, 
or Alice, our lady, the Dowager 
of the above-mentioned Ferdi- 
nando Lord Derby, lately dead. 

But AmarilUt , whether fortunate. 

Or else unfortunate, as I aread, 

That freed is from Cupid’s yoke by 
fate. 

Since which, she doth new bands 
adventure dread : 

Shepheard, whatever thou hast heard 
to be 

In this or that praysd diversly apart. 

In her thou maist them all assembled 
see 

And seald up in the treasure of her 
heart. 

And in the same poem, he 
thus apostrophises to her late 
husband Earl Ferdinand, under 
the name Amyntas*. See v. 432. 

Amyntas quite is gone, and lies full 
lowe. 

Having his Amarillis left to mone! 

Help, O ye Shepheards, help ye all 
in this, 

Her lossc is yours, your loss Amyntas 
is; 

Amyntas , flowre of Shepheards pride 
forlorne: &c. 

And to the same lady Alice, 
when Lady Strange, before her 
husband Ferdinand’s advance- 
ment to the Earldom, Spenser 
addresses his Teares of the Muses, 


• But if this poem, according to its dedication to Sir Walter Kaleigh, was printed 
in 1591, then Amyntas would be Henry Lord Compton, who died 1589, and 
Amarillisy Anne his widow. Consequently, Alice is not Amarillis , but another of 
the three sisters here celebrated. But I date the poem, for unanswerable reasons, in 
1595.6. See Life of Spenser, prefixed to Mr. Ralph Church’s edition of the Faerie 
Queenc. Lond. 8vo. 1758. vol. i. pp. xviii. xxx. And compare Upton's edition, 
vol. i. Pref. p. xi. And his note, iii. vi. 45. Where Amintas may mean some 
other person. Sec Dugd. Baron, ii. 400. col. ii. 403. col. i. But this doubt does 
not affect the main purport of my argument. 
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published in 1591, in a Dedica- 
tion of the highest regard : where 
he speaks of, “ your excellent 
" beautic, your virtuous beha- 
“ viour, and your noble match 
“ with that most honourable 
“ Lorde the verie patteme of 
“ right nobilitie.” He then ac- 
knowledges the particular boun- 


ties which she had conferred 
upon the poets. Thus the Lady 
who presided at the represent- 
ation of Milton's Arcades, was 
not only the theme but the pa- 
troness of Spenser. The peer- 
age-book of this most respectable 
Countess is the poetry of her 
times. T. Warton. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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